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Graham  Swift’s  sensational  new  novel 


To  Hein 
and  back 


With  European  weather 


The  good  news  for  sinners 


Pumpkin  pie:  will  Britain 
^ swallow  America’s 
7 biggest  rock  band? 


Plus:  Mark  Lawson  on  body  fascism 


Thatcher  opens  T ory  wounds 


Ex-leader  spurns 
one-nation  theory 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


Lady  thatcher 

last  night 

reopened  the  Con- 
servative Party's 
barely-healed 
wounds  following 
Emma  Nicholson's  defection 
by  warning  John  Major 
against  the  electoral  perils  of 
returning  to  the  moderate 
"One  Nation"  Conservatism 
that  she  comprehensively 
rejected  during  her 
premiership. 

Despite  a damage  limita- 
tion exercise,  launched  by 
senior  ministers  and  MPs  be- 
fore the  former  prime  minis- 
ter's City  of  London  lecture, 
her  devastating  — if  coded  — 
analysis  of  the  Government's 
failure  to  'Hive  up  to  our  anal- 
ysis and  principles"  angered 
the  Tory  left  desperate  to 
stem  the  so-called  lurch  to  the 
right. 

Dismissing  as  “baloney” 
peddled  by  malcontents  sug- 
gestions that  the  Government 
is  in  trouble  with  voters  for 
moving  too  far  to  the  right, 
she  took  sides  in  the  key  eco- 
nomic debate  by  saying:  “The 
test  is  simple.  Just  ask  your- 
self: is  it  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  spent,  borrowed 
and  taxed  enough  that  people 
are  discontented?  Or  is  it  that 
we  have  gone  too  far?” 

The  answer  was  obvious. 
To  Mr  Major's  discomfort  she 
said:  "We  are  unpopular, 
above  alL  because  the  middle 
classes  — and  all  those  who 


aspire  to  join  the  middle 
classes  — feel  that  they  no 
longer  have  the  incentives 
and  opportunities  they  expect 
from  a Conservative 
government." 

To  make  her  partisan  mes- 
sage abundantly  clear  Lady 
Thatcher  went  on  to  say:  "I 
am  not  sure  what  is  meant  by 
those  who  say  that  the  party 
should  return  to  something 
called  One  Nation  Conserva- 
tism. As  far  as  I can  tell  by 
their  views  on  European  fed- 
eralism. such  people's  creed 
would  be  better  describwed  as 
‘No  Nation  Conservatism'." 

The  divisions  exposed  by 
the  former  prime  minister  de- 
lighted Labour  — which  has 
picked  up  the  baton  of  “One 
Nation"  supporters  after  the 
Tory  party's  problems  — as 
much  as  her  speech  delighted 
Thatcherite  Tories  who  want 
to  pull  Mr  Major  to  the  right 

Her  barely-concealed  mes- 
sage dismayed  moderate  Tory 
MPs  who  were  already  con- 
cerned that  Lady  Thatcher 
and  her  advisers  had  decided 
to  go  ahead  with  such  a poten- 
tially divisive  lecture  after  10 
hectic  days  in  which  her  suc- 
cessor has  battled  to  steady 
and  unite  his  party  after 
Emma  Nicholson's  defection 
to  the  Liberal  Democrats. 

Referring  to  her  insistence 
on  free  and  open  debate  Tory 
moderate,  Peter  Luff,  MP  for 
Worcester  complained:  "The 
thing  that  most  undermines 
the  credibility  of  her  argu- 
ment is  the  suggestion  that  it 
is  good  for  a party  to  have 
open  debate  and  division"  — 
not  something  she  tolerated 
in  power.  Harlow’s  Jerry 
Hayes  said  she  would  not  be 
forgiven  for  “making  a virtue 
of  disloyalty”. 

But  rightwingers  were 
quick  to  hit  back.  “No  one  can 
find  fault  with  what  she  says. 
People  will  find  this  very  easy 
to  support,”  said  the  right- 
winger David  Shaw,  MP  for 
Dover  and  Deal. 

Mr  Major  himself  uses 
“One  Nation"  language,  as 
last  night's  television  news 
bulletins  quickly  reminded 
viewers.  Since  Mr  Blair  is 
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The  general  who  told  his  troops 
to  tear  up  UN’s  Bosnia  mandate 


No  more  replays  for  cricket’s 
‘bonkers’  record-breaker  Bird 


Philippe  Morillon 
speaks  out  in  an 
exclusive  interview 

withEdVulliamy 

General  Philippe 
Morillon.  one  of  the 
most  flamboyant  fig- 
ures to  have  emerged  from 
the  Bosnian  war,  today  lam- 
basts  the  United  Nations  man- 
date covering  the  forces  he 
led  in  Sarajevo,  describing 
their  rules  of  engagement  as 
"a  farce”  and  disclosing 
secret  contacts  with  Nato. 

In  an  exclusive  interview 
with  the  Guardian,  the  general 
also  reveals  that  he  ordered 
the  Anglo-French  Rapid  Reac- 
tion Force  to  tear  up  its  UN 
mandate  last  summer  — and 
attack  Bosnian  Serb  positions. 

Speaking  for  the  first  time 
since  retiring  from  the 
French  army  last  month,  Gen 
Morillon  — remembered  most 
for  his  entry  into  battered 
Srebrenica  in  J993  — 
how  he  sought  between  1992 

and  1993  to  use  force  to  secure 

a peace  deal,  as  eventually 
happened  last  year. 

But  Gen  Morillon  flays  the 
UN  leadership  constrained 


his  troops  with  "a  mandate  of 
‘angel-ism'  — an  illusion  that 
the  mere  presence  of  UN  sol 
diers  with  blue  helmets  and 
the  blue  flag  would  help  to 
prevent  the  explosion".  . 

The  general  is  by  Ear  the 
most  senior  military  com- 
mander to  utter  such  views. 
He  describes  "angry  crises" 
between  Sarajevo  and  his  Za- 
greb command,  saying:  “My 
permanent  instinct  was  that 
you  have  to  use  force  ...  I 
repeated  it  every  day:  ‘We 
have  to  be  resperted.  if  not 
we  have  to  withdraw’ ". 

The  French  took  the  heavi- 
est casualties  of  any  UN 
contingent,  and  Gen  Morillon 
Insists  that  “to  limit  our  abil- 
ity to  fire  only  when  fired 
upon  was  much  too  restricted 
. . . The  idea  of  the  'right  to 
legitimate  defence*  was  a 
farce.” 

He  defends  the  outspoken 
British  commander,  Colonel 
Bob  Stewart,  who  shared  his 
views  and  alarmed  Britain's 
anti-interyeationist  politi- 
cians. "Stewart  was  right  I 
tried  to  back  him  all  the  way". 

Gen  Morillon  details,  for 
the  first  time,  the  fundamen- 
tal rift  over  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  UN  mission  be- 
tween “Offensive" 

commanders  on  the  ground. 


and  "passive”  leaders  in 
Zagreb  and  New  York. 

“We  wanted  nothing  to  do 
with  the  mandate,  but  wiih 
the  spirit  of  our  mission  . . . 
which  was  to  protect  the  pop- 
ulation. To  achieve  that  we 
had  to  be  able  to  use  force." 

Gen  Morillon  says  he 
understood  the  purpose  of  the 
mission  “to  be  resolutely 
opposed  to  the  perpetrators  of 
ethnic  cleansing". 

He  also  talks  about  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Bosnian  Serb 
military  leader.  General 
Ratko  Mladic  — who  has  been 
indicted  for  war  crimes  — 
and  the  president  of  Serbia. 
Slobodan  Milosevic. 

Gen  Morillon  gives  details 
of  the  first  known  admission 
by  Mr  Milosevic  that  Serbian 
army  regulars  were  sent  to 
fight  in  Bosnia  in  defiance  of 
undertakings  to  the  West 

“When  1 went  to  see  Milose- 
vic, I spoke  to  him  about 
this,"  says  Gen  Morillon.  “He 
was  obliged  to  admit  to  me 
that  they  were  involved."  . 

Gen  Morillon  reveals  that 
he  worked  closely  but  "unoffi- 
cially" with  Nato  while  com- 
mander of  UN  forces  in  Bos- 
nia, receiving  Nato 
intelligence  and  bringing 
United  States  marines  to  Sa- 
rajevo. He  shared  his  views 


on  the  need  for  resolute 
action  with  the  US  admiral, 
Jim  Border,  then  commander 
of  Nato  in  southern  Europe. 

“We  were  in  regular  con- 
tact, entirely  unofficially.” 
says  Gen  Morillon.  ‘‘I  was  get- 
ting a lot  of  help  from  Border 
in  Naples.  We  established  a 
personal  axis  of  unofficial 
links  between  our  staff.  He 
was  also  providing  me  with 
US  marines  ...  He  was  pro- 
viding me  with  intelligence, 
but  it  was  absolutely  unoffi- 
cial — it  was  simply  a direct 
line  between  Philippe  Moril- 
Ion  and  Jim  Border." 

Gen  Morillon  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe his  lobbying  behind 
the  scenes  to  bring  about 
more  robust  action  after  leav- 
ing Sarajevo  In  July  1993. 
When  serious  force  was 
finally  deployed  last  year,  it 
has  emerged  that  he  was  com- 
manding the  Rapid  Reaction 
Force  from  Paris. 

He  tells  of  his  outrage  when 
he  heard  that  the  force  was 
bound  by  rules  of  engagement 
which  only  allowed  it  to  fire 
to  protect  UN  soldiers  In  dan- 
ger, and  how  he  ordered  the 
force’s  commander  in  Sara- 
jevo to  either  disregard  those 
rules,  or  else  be  withdrawn. 
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Dickie  bird  aeft),  the 
only  Test  umpire  to 
have  become  a worldwide 
celebrity,  will  be  contem- 
plating his  own  riismiqggl 
today  after  agreeing  to 
stand  down  from  the  inter- 
national umpiring  panel, 
writes  David  Hopps. 

Bird,  lovable  eccentric 
and  compulsive  worrier, 
might  still  have  occasion  to 
add  to  his  world  record  65 
Tests.  At  62,  he  will  remain 
on  the  Test  and  County 
Cricket  Board's  domestic 
panel  next  season,  bnt  his 
position  as  the  world  num- 
ber one  has  gone. 

"Cricket  is  my  wife," 
chirped  Bird,  a bachelor, 
during  Pakistan's  tour  of 
Australia  last  November, 
his  last  overseas 
assignment 

If  anything  has  done  for 
Barnsley's  most  famous  ex- 
port, it  is  the  advent  of 
technology.  **I  never  look 
at  TV  replays:  if  I did.  I'd  go 
mad,”  he  said  In  Australia. 
But,  increasingly,  others 
were  looking  — and  were 
not  always  impressed. 

Cricket’s  great  and  good 
have  been  universal  in 
their  appreciation.  Ian 
Botham,  praising  “the  best 
and  fairest  of  all  umpires”, 
concluded:  "Great  bloke, 
completely  bonkers." 
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Rewriter  of  history 
raddled  by  vanity 


Baroness  Thatcher  delivers  her  speech  warning  against  a return  to  one-nation  Conservatism  photograph,  martin  argles 


‘We  are  unpopular,  above  all,  because  the  middle  classes 
- and  all  those  who  aspire  to  join  the  middle  classes  - feel 
that  they  no  longer  have  the  incentives  and  opportunities 
they  expect  from  a Conservative  government’ 


Comment 


Hugo  Young 


IT  IS  a measure  of  the 
deeply  neurotic  state  of 
today's  Conservative  Party 
that  Margaret  Thatcher's 
speech  should  have  mattered 
at  all.  It  was  mainly  devoted, 
under  the  rubric  of  the 
sainted  Keith  Joseph,  to  yet 
another  justification  of  that 
distant  icon:  herself. 

Little  of  what  the  old  lady 
said  was  seriously  out  of  line 
with  what  the  party  of  the 
hardening  right  is  preparing 
to  say  at  the  election.  Yet  the 
fact  that  she  spoke  at  all,  sig- 
nalling in  every  paragraph 
which  side  she  backed,  can  be 
interpreted  only  as  a malign 
intervention  in  the  civil  war 
over  which  her  successor 
tries  to  pretend  he  is  not 
presiding. 

She  broke  fewer  rules  than 
she  has  done  before.  Perhaps 
she  thought  that  by  keeping 
Europe  mostly  out  of  it  she 
was  doing  him  a favour.  What 
she  said  on  the  great  neural- 
gic subject  was  claptrap  about 
the  European  Court  and  the 
sovereignty  of  Parliament  we 
have  often  heard  before. 

On  public  spending,  she 
pre-echoed  the  verbiage  Mr 
Major  and  his  cohorts  will  be 
pushing  all  year.  Limiting 
government  and  releasing 
enterprise  are  mantras  he  ut- 
ters as  often  as  she  does,  each 
as  blithely  silent  as  the  other 
on  the  failure  of  Thatcherism, 
in  all  these  years,  to  have  sig- 
nificantly dented  the  public 
share  of  national  income. 

She  attacked  the  prime- 
minis  ter- in -waiting,  as  she  al- 
most acknowledged  him  to  be. 
in  the  place  where  he’s  ripe 
for  bruising,  the  heart  and 
gut  he  will  bring  to  curbing 
demands  for  money.  These 
Tory  scourges  of  public 
spending  having  failed  so  dis- 
mally. It's  a fair  question:  can 


Tony  Blair  be  an  even  bigger 
bastard'?  Prom  Portillo  to  Dar- 
rell. the  Cabinet  will  work 
him  over  with  a single  voice. 

Mr  DorrelL  however,  rated 
no  mention  by  the  baroness. 
If  this  is  a broad  church,  she 
knows  down  which  narrow 
aisle  lies  the  only  salvation 
for  the  faithful.  With  predict- 
able unsubtiety.  the  Tftatcher- 
ite  favourites  got  their  men- 
tion. but  the  ecumenical 
spirit  was  about  as  prominent 
as  it  is  in  the  sermons  of  Dr 
Paisley.  This  wasn't  the 
speech  of  an  elder  statesper- 
son.  but  of  a re-writer  of  his- 
tory, raddled  by  vanity’,  press- 
ing the  case  for  disciples  like 
Howard  and  Portillo  who  are 
among  the  most  unpopular 
politicians  in  Britain. 

So:  although  covered  by 
deniability,  the  speech  de- 
ployed most  of  what  it  takes 
for  the  lady  to  add  to  the  trou- 
ble the  Tories  are  already  in. 
It  staked  the  ground  for  a 
post-election  party  in  which 
Kenneth  Clarke  will  have  no 
place,  unless  he  is  prepared  to 
commit  to  plans  that  will  cut 
public  spending  "much 
more"  than  to  a mere  40  per 
cent  of  GDP.  This  will  be  in 
the  service  of  a view  of  the 
state  which  has  a crackpot  ex- 
tremity it  would  be  hard  to 
credit  unless  one  reads  the 
following  words  carefully. 
"The  very  existence  of  the 
state,"  she  said,  “with  its 
huge  capacity  for  evil,  is  a po- 
tential threat  to  all  the  moral, 
cultural,  social  and  economic 
benefits  of  freedom." 

With  a certain  amount  of 
spin-doctoring,  there's  mate- 
rial here  that  might  drown 
out  the  simpering  innocence 
she  brings  to  her  criticism  of 
the  present  leadership.  But  at 
bottom  this  was  a harking 
back  to  days  the  party  likes  to 
remember  but  the  country  to 
forget,  when  the  leader  had 
what  Major,  she  almost 
screamed  at  him.  most  piti- 
fully  lacks:  "an  unswerving 
belief  that  you  have  to  be 
right." 
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"I  was  all  at  sea 
till  I found  out 
about  Ruskin 
College" 


Job*  PMMWOtt 


When  I waa  a very 
young  seaman,  like 
many  1 had  adssed  the 
chance  of  full-time  further 
education.  Then  I heard 
about  Raskin  College. 

Founded  in  1899  Ruskin 
was  the  first  residential 
college  for  working  people 
and  for  those  who  had 
little  or  no  educational 
opportunity  when  young. 

Every  autumn  since  then, 
men  and  women  have  arrived 
at  Che  college  from  a variety 
of  communities,  ethnic, 
industrial  and  trade  union 
backgrounds,  to  study 
full-time  for  the  first  time 
in  their  adult  lives. 

They  will  leave  with 
formal  qualifications  and 


return  home  to  pursue 
their  careers.  Few  have 
any  recognised  educational 
qualifications  when  they 
arrive. 

All  have  a common 
interest  in  society  and  a 
desire  to  Improve  It.  Entry 
to  Ruskin  is  by  interview 
and  is  only  for  students  who 
are  20  and  oven 

The  college  is  residential 
and  full  state  bursaries  are 
available. 

If  like  me  you  are 
motivated  to  improve  soci- 
ety this  is  your  opportunity 
to  gain  the  education  you 
always  wanted  - but  missed. 

Think  of  where  it  could 
get  you! 

Send  for  a 
prospect  us 
now  or  ring 
01866310713. 


go  on,  to.  further  study,  or 

Ruskin  College.  Walton  Street,  Oxford,  ox  I 2HS. 

Ruskin  College  is  a clarity  which  exists  to  provide  education  for  adults. 
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Many  a slip  allows 
Heseltine  to  shine 


Mark  Lawson 


EVERY  theatre-goer 
knows  the  wave  of  defla- 
tion, the  smell  of  spoiled 
outings,  that  runs  through  a 
theatre  when  the  little  slip  of 
paper  spills  out  of  the  pro- 
gramme or  the  bow-tied  stage 
manager  breaks  the  curtains 
with  the  words:  “The  role  of 
...  will  be  played  at  this  per- 
formance by...” 

It  has  been  a slip-ln-the-pro- 
graxnme  week  at  Westminster. 
On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
the  roles  of  Michael  Portillo 
and  Malcolm  Rifkind,  at  the  ir 
departmental  questions,  were 
played  by  stumbling  under- 
studies, the  leads  still  being 
abroad.  Yesterday,  audiences 
who  had  turned  up  to  see  Ken- 
neth Clarke  answer  Treasury 
Questions  discovered  that  his 
role  was  to  be  played  by  Wil- 
liam Waldegrave. 

Where  the  hell  have  all 
these  politicians  gone?  Per- 
haps, as  In  theatre,  taxpayers 
should  have  the  option  of 
receiving  their  money  back 
when  billed  leads  fail  to 
appear. 

At  some  performances, 
though,  the  slip  in  the  pro- 
gramme can  be  welcome.  Ex- 
pecting John  Major  at  Prime 
Minister’s  Question  Time, 
and  actually  getting  Michael 
Heseltine,  is  rather  like  being 
given  a ticket  for  Paul  Daniels 
in  panto  and  discovering  on 
arrival  that  Paul  Scofield  is 
giving  his  King  Lear.  It  helped 
that  John  Prescott,  also  filling 
in  for  Tony  Blair,  was  better 
casting  as  the  Fool. 

Major  and  Blair  were  un- 
avoidably away  at  the 
requiem  mass  in  Notre  Dame 
for  Francois  Mitterrand,  al- 
though the  late  French  presi- 
dent. in  a final  gallic  shrug  of 
independence,  had  become 
the  latest  leader  not  to  attend 
his  own  state  funeral,  having 
himself  quietly  buried  else- 
where at  the  same  time. 

Heseltine — another  former 
president  [of  the  Board  of 
Trade],  though  happily  still 
with  us—  first  faced  Mike 


First  night 


O’Brien  (Labour  MP  for  War- 
wickshire North),  who  raised 
the  question  of  Lady 
Thatcher's  speech,  doe  to  be 
delivered  last  night  in  which 
she  opposed  a single  European 
currency.  As  Hezza  was  “the 
one  who  wielded  the  knife  that 
did  her  in",  he  asked,  what  did 
he  think  of  this? 

The  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
replied  that  both  Lady 
Thatcher  and.  the  Prime  Min- 
ister fought  for  British  inter- 
ests In  Europe.  “Each  must  do 
it  in  his  own  way  and  his  own 
context,"  he  concluded,  the  in- 
sistence on  the  posses- 
sive either  merely  the  gram- 
mar of  a man  ofHezza’s 
generation  or  a feline  gibe  at 
the  famous  lady. 

There  was  something  a little 
tragic  about  Hezza '5  early  de- 
putisings  for  Major.  It  was  as 
if  a woman  had  refused  to 
sleep  with  a man  but  permit- 
ted him  a single  kiss  before 
kicking  him  out  Yesterday, 
though,  it  was  a hell  of  a kiss. 

Peter  Pike  (Labour  MP  for 
Burnley)  asked  him  to  reprise 
his  reasons  for  opposing 
Thatcher. 

“As  I look  back  on  a long 
career  in  public  service,” 
replied  Hezza,  with  nicely 
camp  grandeur,  "1  regard  the 
feet  that  I played  such  a con- 
spicuous role  in  the  1987  elec- 
tion campaign,  in  which  Mrs 

Thatcher  was  re-elected,  as  no 
mean  achievement” 

Again,  there  were  was  the 
glint  of  knives  there  If  you 
lookedforit 

Warmed  up,  he  reached  for 
aprop:  a Guardian  cutting  in 
which  Ken  Livingstone 
(Labour  MP  for  Brent  East) 
expressed  mystification  about 
the  meaning  of  the  new  Blair 
sound-bite  “stakeholder 
society”. 

"Mine's  a sirloin,”  yelled 
Dennis  Skinner,  but  what 
Sldnner  is  to  jokes,  Hezza  Is  to 
rhetoric. 

um  tell  you  what  it  means, 
he  roared.  “It  means  that  the 
stakeholders  that  the  Labour 
Party  wovJd  be  bringing  back 
are . . . the  unions,  the  single 
issue  pressure  groups,  the 
local  authorities  and  co-opera- 
tives . . 

The  Tory  backbenchers 
gave  a sitting,  but  howling, 
ovation.  Real  theatre  had 
returned  to  Question  Time. 
Some  of  them  will  have  begun 
to  fantasise  again  about  not 
just  a slip  in  the  programme 
but  a change  of  names  on  the 
marquee. 


Crackers  about 
maracas 


Judith  Mackrell 


Coramn  Flamenco 

Sadlers  Wefts 

EVER  since  Massine's 
Andalusian  ballet.  Le 
Tricorne,  sent  1920s  Lon- 
don docking  to  Spanish  dance 
classes,  the  British  have 
proved  susceptible  to 
flampnnn 

It  may  be  that  our  northern 
souls  ache  for  the  kind  of  pas- 
sion where  men  sing  deep  into 
the  night  about  betrayal,  and 
women  weave  erotic  spells 
with  their  arms.  It  may  be  that 
flamenco  is  as  close  to  the  gen- 
uinely exotic  as  Europe  gets. 
For  whatever  reason,  the  Brit- 
ish psyche  seems  to  need  it 
During  the  late  1980s,  Lon- 
don suffered  its  most  acute 
bout  of  Spanish  fever.  Crowds 
of  cool  young  women  gave  up 
their  social  fives  to  learn  how 
to  stamp  through  a serious 
sevillanas,  while  their  boy- 
friends hung  out  in  tapas  bars. 
At  the  centre  of  it  all,  generat- 
ing a huge  amount  of  heat,  was 
the  smash  hit  Cumbre 
Flamenca. 

The  show  was  basically  a 
string  of  music  and  dance 
numbers  which  had  been 
funded  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  display  real  flamenco 
to  the  world. 

In  place  of  the  pretty  ladles 
In  mantillas  peddled  to  tour- 
ists, the  public  were  shown 
great  artists,  who  were  mostly 
Gypsies.  Dour,  dumpy  women 
came  onto  the  stage  looking  as 
if  they  were  setting  off  to  mar- 
ket but  as  soon  as  they  started 
to  dance  they  trampled 
demons  beneath  their  feet 
With  only  a few  variations, 
this  show  carried  off  four 

wildly  successful  seasons.  But 


its  director.  Francisco  San- 
chez, has  obviously  decided  it 
is  time  for  a new  formula,  so 
the  first  half  of  his  new  pro- 
duction Corazon  Flamenco  is 
taken  up  by  a dance  drama 
about  illicit  love  and  revenge. 

The  opening  of  Noche  de 

Santiago  looks  promisingas 
traditional  bulerias  and  rum- 
bas are  used  to  establish  a vil- 
lage community  of  gossips. 
The  couple  dancing  the  rumba 
are  particularly  sparky — she 
all  flirty  hips  and  high  mock- 
ing kicks,  he  all  dandy  hau- 
teur. But  the  married  woman 
and  her  Gypsy  lover  at  the 
centre  of  the  plot  are  revealed 
far  less  convincingly. 

Flamenco  may  communi- 
cate the  heat  of  individual 
desire  but  it  does  not  lend  it- 
self to  the  yielding  love  duet. 
However  passionate  their 
dancing — and  Araturo  Agui- 
lar particularly  performs  with 
a fierce  high-strung  precision 
— it  looks  a little  foolish  when 
it  is  made  to  express  things 
beyond  its  range. 

But  the  show’s  second  half 
returns,  gloriously,  to  the  old 
format  allowing  Individuals 
to  sparkle  and  glower  unen- 
cumbered by  plot.  It  is  domi- 
nated by  Manuela  Carrasco,  a 
big,  breathtaking  severe  wom- 
an who  attacks  her  move- 
ments with  a violent,  even 

brutal  power. 

But  almost  matching  her  for 
duende  is  the  singer,  Susi, 
who  can  equally  pitch  her 
voice  from  a deep  anguished 
growl  to  the  keening  of  a lost 
soul  The  other  singers  and 
guitarists  are  also  mesmeris- 
ing — and  the  final  bulerias, 
when  everyone  Joins  in  to 
show  off  their  tricks,  is  the 
best  party  In  town. 

This  review  appeared  m later 

editions  qf yesterday 's  paper . 


Call  to  use  lotteries  to 
select  pupils  for  schools 


Donald  MacLeod 


REN  should  be  cho- 
r popular  schools  by 
0 prevent  “pushy 
lass  parents”  ma- 

* admissions  rules, 
ionist  says  today, 
dithers,  professor  of 
at  Manchester  uni- 
iggests  pupils  should 
stain  a certificate  of 


readiness  for  secondary  educa- 
tion — passing  thresholds  for 
reading,  spelling,  writing  and 
arithmetic. 

If  a school  received  too  many 
applications,  all  its  places 
should  be  randomly  allocated. 

professor  Smithers,  one  of 
the  country's  leading 
researchers,  believes  this 
would  prevent  oversub- 
scribed schools  operating 
backdoor  social  selection. 


Anne  Pingect,  Mitterrand’s  mistress,  comforts  their  daughter  Mazarine  in  Jaraac 

France  bids  adieu  as 
a socialist  statesman  is 
laid  to  rest  with  pomp 
and  pastoral  simplicity 


Eyewitness 


Alex  Duval  Smith 
in  Paris 

JUST  as  he  would  have 
liked  and  almost  word- 
for-word  as  he  had 
planned,  Francois  Mitterrand 
yesterday  secured  his  passage 
from  politics  to  history  in  an 
atmosphere  loaded  with  sym- 
bols as  powerful  as  they  were 
contradictory. 

In  a letter  accompanying 
his  will,  the  former  socialist 
president  who  died  on  Mon- 
day aged  79.  had  stage- 
managed  his  final  journey.  It  | 


would  combine  pomp  and 
grandeur  with  the  pastoral 
simplicity  he  espoused.. 

At  a solemn  requiem  mass 
in  Notre-Dame  cathedral. 
2.300  people  — Including  170 
heads  of  state  and  govern- 
ment — mourned  beneath  ris- 
ing incense  smoke  pierced  by 
shafts  of  light  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  Monsignor 
Jean-Marie  Lustiger.  presided 
and  a choir  sang. 

Simultaneously,  members  of 
Mitterrand's  family  and  500 
friends  attended  an  identical 
service  in  Saint-Pierre,  a par- 
ish church  in  Jaraac,  his  birth- 
place. Afterwards,  the  former 
president  was  burled  in  a drab 
family  tomb. 

Mitterrand,  who  died  as  a 
result  of  prostate  cancer,  had 


thought  cf  most  things  — 
even  that  his  labrador.  Baltic, 
should  travel  with  his  coffin 
from  Paris  to  Jarnac.  But  if- 
he  had  wished  to  bequeath 
the  image  of  a great  20th  cen- 
tury figure,  he  needed  the  un- 
prompted endorsement  of  an- 
other doyen  of  politics.  At 
Notre-Dame  during  the  Pie 
Jesu  from  Faur&'s  Requiem, 
the  imposing  figure  of  the 
German  chancellor,  Helmut 
Kohl  provided  it  by  crying. 

And  if  France  is  prepared  to 
accept  Mitterrand’s  links  with 
the  wartime  Vichy  regime.  It 
still  likes  a happy  ending. 
Danielle  Mitterrand  provided 
It  in  Jarnac  by  being  flanked, 
at  the  coffin,  by  her  husband's 
mistress.  Anne  Ptngeot,  and 
their  daughter,  Mazarine. 
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But  some  acrimony  seethed 
beneath  the  surface,  with  Le 
Monde  reporting  yesterday 
that  Jacques  Attali,  Mitter- 
rand’s adviser  who  fell  foul  of 
him  last  year  because  of  a 
book  quoting  his  purported 
criticisms  of  aides,  bad  been 
prevented  from  paying  his 
respects  in  the  apartment 
near  the  Eiffel  Tower  where 
he  died  on  Monday. 

Passing  into  history  was 
one  thing.  But  no  earthly  body 
could  guarantee  a passage  to 
Heaven,  even  for  an  agnostic 
whose  nickname  was  "Dieu”. 
In  his  address,  Msgr  Lustiger 
felt  “Francois  Mitterrand  had 
implied  that  he  believed  in  the 
communion  of  saints”. 

The  archbishop  reminded 
the  congregation  that  the 
president’s  constant  compan- 
ion had  been  a framed  picture 
of  Saint  Francis  of  Assist 

Apart  from  Prince  Charles, 
from  Britain  came  John 
Major.  Tony  Blair.  Edward 
Heath  and  James  Callaghan 


a strong  British  presence 
remarked  upon  by  members 
of  the  crowd  outside. 

“The  Americans  could  have 
done  better,"  said  Marion 
Lacassagne,  a teacher.  “I 
think  Clinton  should  have 
come  instead  of  A1  Gore.  After 
all  Nixon  came  to  De  Gaulle’s 
funeral." 


Thatcher  opens 
Tory  wounds 


Continued  from  page  1 
keen  to  co-opt  the  phrase  for 
Labour,  he  was  delighted. 
Robin  Cook,  sbadow  foreign 
secretary,  challenged  Mr 
Major  “finally  after  five  years 
to  make  up  his  mind”. 

Thatcher  acolytes  insisted 
she  had  been  on  her  best  be- 
haviour, but  the  ministers 
Lady  Thatcher  singled  out  for 
praise  were  — apart  from  Mr 
Major  — those  rightingers 
she  had  invited  to  be  present, 
Michael  Portillo.  Peter  Lilley. 
Michael  Howard  and  the  lead- 
ership rebel  John  Redwood. 

Towards  the  end  there  was 
a tough  attack  on  “Old 
Labour”  and  on  Mr  Blair 
whom  she  has  previously 
praised,  “by  instinct  a man  of 
the-  left”,  she  said  last  night 
before  deriding  “misty  talk 
about  boosting  communities 
and  community  values’* 
through  state  action  when  it 
should  be  voluntary. 

As  for  stakeholding,  she 
had  delivered  the  goods,  she 
said.  “Reform  of  the  public  fi- 
nances was  matched  by 
reform  of  the  trade  unions, 
deregulation  and  privatisa- 
tion of  industries  and  a great 
extension  of  ownership  of 
houses,  shares  and  savings  — 
quite  a lot  of  stakeholding  in 
fact"  It  would  be  a gamble  to 
elect  Mr  Blair,  whatever  the 
polls  said,  she  insisted. 

But  the  bulk  of  Lady 
Thatcher’s  lecture,  and  its 
main  thrust,  was  directed 
towards  the  internal  party 
battle  and  the  danger  of  the 
centre  ground  for  which  “One 
Nation"  is  a century-old  rally- 
ing cry. 


With  Mr  Major  away  in 
Paris  attending  the  memorial 
service  for  France’s  socialist 
president.  Francois  Mitter- 
rand, it  fell  to  his  deputy, 
Michael  Heseltine.  and  the 
party  chairman.  Brian  Ma- 
whinney,  to  insist  that  Lady 
Thatcher’s  real  message  was 
her  “devastating”  attack  on 
Mr  Blair,  his  newly-unveiled 
“stakeholder  society’’  and 
zest  for  high  taxes.  Europe 
and  constititutional  change. 

Understandably.  Dr  Ma- 

whinney  also  saw  it  as  a unity 
speech.  “Baroness  Thatcher 
has  underlined  again  why 
only  our  party  and  our  gov- 
ernment can  be  trusted  to 
provide  the  freedom  and 
choice  for  individuals  on 
which  depend  job  creation, 
increasing  personal  prosper- 
ity and  wealth. 

Mr  Redwood  also  defended 
his  heroine  from  “malice 
aforethought”  in  the  timing  of 
her  speech,  a quietly-deliv- 
ered tribute  to  her  own  men- 
tor. Lord  Joseph.  Admirers 
ruefully  admitted  that  Lady 
Thatcher  would  be  surprised 
at  overnight  media  reporting. 
“Is  she  naive  or  egotistical?" 
asked  one  MP. 

• Labour  has  opened  up  a 
39.5  point  lead  ahead  of  the 
Tories  in  an  opinion  poll  pub- 
lished in  today’s  Daily  Tel* * 
graph.  More  than  1,000  elec- 
tors were  interviewed 
between  January  3 and  8 in 
100  districts  nationwide. 

The  results  showed  support 
for  Labour  at  60.5  per  cent 
with  21  per  cent  backing  the 
Tories.  The  Liberal  Demo- 
crats are  all  4.5  per  cent. 


Threat  lifted  for 
asylum  seekers 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


THE  Government  lifted 
the  threat  of  imminent 
destitution  for  13,000 
asylum  seekers  last  night  but 
announced  that  from  next 
month  new  applicants  who 
fail  to  make  a claim  as  soon  as 
they  arrive  in  Britain  will 
lose  their  right  to  claim 
benefits. 

The  Social  Security  Secre- 
tary, Peter  Lilley,  told  the 
Commons  he  was  pressing 
ahead  with  his  plans  despite  a 
highly  critical  report  from 
the  Government’s  advisory 
committee  which  warned  yes- 
terday that  they  were  “poten- 
tially racially  divisive”  and 
would  not  achieve  the 
claimed  savings  of  £200  mil- 
lion a year. 

The  announcement  repre- 
sented a U-turn  over  3 policy 
“designed  to  smoke  out 
Labour”  and  which  was  an- 
nounced with  {airfares  at  the 
Conservative  Party  confer- 
ence in  October. 

The  Refugee  Council  and 
the  Churches  had  made  prep- 
arations to  set  up  emergency 
shelters  and  feeding  centres 
in  anticipation  of  thousands 
of  asylum  seekers  ending  up 
on  the  streets  when  the  bene- 
fit changes  were  brought  into 
effect 

The  social  security  advi- 
sory committee,  chaired  by 
General  Sir  Thomas  Boyd- 
Carpenter,  backed  their  as- 
sessment “We  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  acceptable  that  solu- 
tion should  be  sought  by  put- 


ting at  risk  of  destitution 
many  people  who  are  genu- 
inely seeking  refuge  in  this 
country,  amongst  whom  may 
be  numbered  some  of  the 
most  vulnerable  and  defence- 
less in  our  society,"  con- 
cluded its  report. 

Hie  concessions  offered  by 
Mr  Lilley  in  the  Commons 
yesterday  were  designed  to 
defuse  a growing  revolt 
among  Conservative  MPs  and 
to  head  off  High  Court  legal 
action  by  local  authorities. 

Mr  Lilley  announced  a 
“transitional  package”  to 
meet  their  immediate  con- 
cerns. He  said  the  13,000 
asylum  seekers  who  had 
lodged  refugee  claims  since 
October  will  continue  to  get 
benefit  until  their ‘claims  and 
appeals  are  rejected.  From 
February  8,  new  asylum  ap. 
plicants  who  fail  to  make  a 
claim  as  soon  as  they  arrive 
in  Britain  — about  70  per  cent 
of  cases  — will  lose  all  rights 
to  claim  welfare  benefits. 

The  package  will  also  cover 
some  of  the  extra  costs  faced 
by  local  authorities  in  provid- 
ing temporary  accommoda- 
tion to  homeless  asylum  seek- 
ers. It  is  thought  that  this  will 
amount  to  at  least  £13  million. 

The  social  security  advi- 
sory committee  report  said 
the  concessions  would  miti- 
gate the  immediate  effect  of 
the  proposals  but  did  not  alle- 
viate their  concerns  or  pro- 
vide a long  term  solution. 

It  was  a view  supported  by 
Labour,  Shelter,  the  Refugee 
Council.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional and  the  Joint  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  Immigrants. 


The  pM^rdian  Friday  January  12  lgg 

Clinton  on 

Hillaiygate 

defensive 


Martin  Walker  and 
Jonathan  Freedland 
in  Washington 


THE  United  States 
president,  BQl  Clin- 
ton. went  before  the 
nation  last  night  to 
defend  his  wife  JJiHary 
against  accusations  that  she 
had  lied  under  oath  and 
abused  her  position  as  First 
Lady. 

A rare  televised  press  con- 
ference was  aimed  to  subject 
Mr  Clinton  to  a grilling  over 
his  wife’s  veracity  on  me 
Whitewater  affair  andber 
role  in  the  sacking  of  White 
House  travel-office  staff  two 
years  ago. 

In  recent  days  Republicans 
and  their  conservative  allies 
in  the  media,  who  have 
singled  out  Mrs  Clinton  for 
unusually  vitriolic  criticism, 
have  successfully  revived  the 
Whitewater  affair  — a disas- 
trous property  investment  by 
the  Clinton  family  in  Arkan- 
sas financed  by  a bank  that 
later  went  broke  amid  allega- 
tions of  a conflict  of  interest. 

Mr  Clinton  was  the  Arkan- 
sas governor,  and  his  wife 
was  a member  of  the  law  firm 
that  worked  for  the  bank, 
Madison  Guaranty. 

But  earlier  yesterday,  Mr 
Clinton  received  unexpected 
support  from  the  star  witness 
before  the  Republican- 
controlled  Senate  hearings 
into  Whitewater. 

Richard  Massey,  a former 
colleague  of  Mrs  Clinton  at 
the  Rose  law  firm  in  Arkan- 
sas, corroborated  her  story 
that  he,  and  not  she,  had  initi- 
ated and  undertaken  most  of 
the  legal  work  for  the  bank  at 
the  heart  of  the  affair. 

“No  evidence,  no  knowl- 
edge. no  liability."  said  Chris- 
topher Dodd,  a Democratic 
senator  and  the  party's  chair- 
man. He  added  that  the 
Republican-run  committee 
had  withheld  from  the  press 
and  public  formal  legal 
reports  commissioned  by  fed- 
eral regulators  which  had 
concluded  that  the  Clintons 
had  no  case  to  answer. 

“There  is  nothing  to  hold 
these  conspiracy  theories 
together  other  than  political 
or  personal  enmity  against 
the  president  and  First 
Lady."  Mr  Dodd  said. 

Mr  Clinton  went  on  to  the 


offensive  as  a report  in  Miwey 
magazine  dahned  that  legal 
bifisnow  running  at  S2  miDimi 
(£1 25  million)  a year  bad  put 
him  and  his  wife  ”on 
ginn  course  with  bankruptoy*- . . 

Mike  McCurry.  the  White 
House  press  secretary,  admit- 
ted: “They  are  feeing- some 
real  financial  difficulties, 
that’s  true."  But  more  than 
$1  million  has  already  been- 
raised  by  the  Clintons,  legal 
defence  fiind.  ’ - 

Trouble  came  on  another 
front  yesterday  as  leaked  doc- 
uments on  the  so-called  Tra- 
velgate"  affair  appeared  to 
confirm  that  Mrs  Clinton  had 
ordered  the  1993  purge  of 
White  House  travel  staff, 
which  she  has  always  denied. 

“May  16  — HRC  pressure,” 
the  then  White  House  chief  of 
staff,  Thomas  McLarty  — 
referring  to  Mrs  Clinton  — 
had  scribbled  in  a note  taken 
during  a meeting. 

The  Clintons  are  accused  of 
sacking  the  travel  staff  on 
trumped-up  charges:  in  order 
to  replace  them  with  cronies 
from  Arkansas  headed  by  a 
second  cousin  of  the  president. 

This  is  the  second  piece  of 
written  evidence  which  flatly 
contradicts  Mrs  Clinton’s  ver- 
sion. Last  week,  a memo  by 
another  former  White  House 
aide  was  released  revealing 
that  he  believed  there  would 
be  “hell  to  pay”  if  he  did  not 
carry  out  her  wishes  that 
they  be  summarily  dismissed. 

The  real  drama  yesterday 
came  in  the  senate.  A special 
committee,  using  the  room 
where  the  inquiries  into  Pres- 
ident Richard  Nixon  were 
held  20  years  ago  — in  which 
Mrs  Clinton  was  herself  a 
junior  lawyer  — asked  a 
revised  version  of  the  classic 
Watergate  question:  what  did 
the  First  Lady  know,  and 
when  did  she  know  it? 

“The  American  people  have 
a right  to  know  the  full  facts 
about  Whitewater.”  Senator 
Aifonse  D 'Amato,  the  Republi- 
can committee  chairman  said. 

But  Mr  Massey  firmly 
rejected  Republican  claims 
that  he  had  ever  conspired 
with  the  White  House  or 
other  Rose  law  firm  col- 
leagues to  alter  his  story. 

Instead,  Mr  Massey  con- 
firmed most  of  Mrs  Clinton's 
claims  that  she  had  a hands- 
off  role  in  the  legal  affairs  of 
the  Madison  Guaranty  bank. 


Five  held  over  head’s  murder 


FIVE  arrests  were  made 
yesterday  in  connection 
with  the  murder  of  London 
headmaster  Philip  Lawrence, 
and  four  arrests  in  connec- 
tion with  the  robbing  of  John 
Mills,  husband  of  the  Director 
of  Public  Prosecutions,  Bar- 
bara Mills.  Last  night  Scot- 
land Yard  was  revising  to 
comment  on  suggestions  that 
the  arrests  were  linked. 
writes  Duncan  Campbell. 

The  five  arrested  in  connec- 
tion with  the  murder  of  Mr 
Lawrence  were  being  inter- 
viewed at  five  separate  cen- 


tral London  police  stations. 
The  four  held  in  connection 
with  the  attack  on  Mr  Mills 
were  being  held  at  Padding- 
ton in  central  London.  ' 

In  the  Lawrence  case  the 
five  were  arrested  yesterday 
morning  at  different 
addresses. 

They  were  described  as 
being  aged  J7  and  from 
Holloway,  aged  15  from  Cam- 
den, aged  is  from  Crouch 
Hill,  all  north  London;  aged  14 
from  Harrow  Road,  west  Lon- 
don and  aged  16  from  central 
London. 
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Health  service  faces  lethal  cocktail 

of  problems.  BMA  chairman  warns 
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Government 
attacked  over 
bed  and  staff 
shortages  and 
community 
care  ‘failure’ 


Chris  MihiU 

Medical  Correspondent 


Admissions  crisis 


Scotland,  Wains  and  many  English  cities  have  a beds  shortage 
NHS  hospitals.  England.  000s  ax  ~ ^ 


Scotland 


SHORTAGE  of  hos- 

SS  pital  beds  has  com- 
bined  with  staff 
shortages.  a mis- 
^■^^placed  Government 
policy  on  waiting  lists  and  a 
failure  of  community  care  to 
produce  “a  potentially  lethal 
cocktail  of  problems"  in  the 
National  Health  Sendee,  the 
chairman  of  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association  said 
yesterday. 

Dr  Sandy  Macara  revealed 
that  some  hospitals  had  come 
dose  to  treating  patients  on 
the  floor  after  running  out  of 
trolleys  as  well  as  beds  during 
peak  periods  of  the  latest  ad- 
missions crisis  over  Christ- 
mas and  the  New  Year. 

One  hospital  was  reduced 
to  treating  patients  in  ambu- 
lances parked  outside  the 
unit,  and  many  others  had 
cancelled  routine  surgery  to 
cope  with  emergency  admis- 
sions. Some  family  doctors  | 
were  spending  hours  on  the 
telephone  trying  to  get  their 
patients  admitted  to  medical 
or  surgical  wards. 

The  BMA  said  a consistent 
rundown  of  beds  over  recent 
years  had  left  the  hospital 
system  unable  to  cope  with 
seasonal  fluctuations  in  ad- 
missions caused  by  flu,  falls, 
respiratory  problems  and 
other  winter  illnesses. 

Some  units  faced  staff 
shortages,  so  even  where  beds 
were  available  they  could  not 
be  used  through  a lack  of 
trained  personnel.  Many 
"acute”  beds — used  for  medi- 
cal and  surgical  cases  — were 
being  blocked  by  elderly  pa- 
tients or  the  mentally  ill  be- 
cause they  could  not  be  sent 
home  due  to  a lack  of  care  In 
the  community. 

In  other  cases  the  Govern- 
ment's drive  to  reduce  wait- 
ing lists  was  distorting  prior- 
ities.  so  that  emergency 
patients  had  to  wait  on  trol- 
leys while  non-urgent  pa- 
tients bad  operations  in  order 
to  meet  waiting  list  targets. 

The  BMA  at  its  latest  conn- 
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The  worst  cases 

;4V«Y 

Edinburgh  & Southern  Scotland 

O Three  hospitals  stopped  non-emergency  operations  because  of 
nurse  shortages 

O Lothian  Health  Board  reported  20%  increase  bi  emergency 
admissions  on  previous  year 

Queen’s  University  Hospital.  Nottingham 

© Funding  problems  closed  wards  and  stopped  non-emergency  • . 
operations  for  three  weeks 

South  Wales 

© A&E  departments  full  or  shut  at  four  hospitals 
o One  GP  told  no  bed  available  in  the  whole  of  South  Wales 

Whipps  Crocs  Hospital.  East  London 
© Ran  out  of  trolleys  one  night  in  the  Accident  and  Emergency  Dept 

South  West  London 

© 22%  increase  in  admissions  to  A&E  over  last  year 
O 26  patients  on  trolleys  In  one  A&E  department 
© Patients  treated  in  ambulances  at  one  hospital:  - - 


Creaking  under  the  strain  of  shortages,  hospitals  like  St  Helier  have  to  keep  non-emergency  patients  in  casualty  wards 


‘It’s  quite  frightening.  So  much  is 
happening.  You  are  terrified  you 
will  miss  something  crucial.’ 


Edward  Pffidngton 


TWO  days  before  the  new 
year,  south  London  expe- 
rienced heavy  rain.  That 
same  day.  partly  as  a result 
St  Heller  hospital  in  Carshal- 
ton.  Surrey,  experienced  a 
deluge. 

The  rain  froze,  making 
roads  and  pavements  treach- 
erous. By  early  morning  the 
hospital's  casualty  ward  had 
begun  to  receive  a stream  of 
people  who  had  slipped  on  the 
ice,  spraining  muscles  and 
breaking  bones. 

The  stream  turned  into  a 
flood  and,  at  its  peak  one  day 
95  patients  arrived  — much 
faster  than  the  hospital  could 
cope.  The  system  ground  to  a 
halt 

Before  long.  St  Helier's  ca- 
sualty ward  was  full  and 
there  were  no  beds  on  other 
wards  to  which  patients  could 
be  off-loaded.  At  the  height  of 
the  crisis,  several  patients 
had  to  be  left  on  trolleys. 

Worse,  others  had  to  be  left 
in  the  ambulances  which  had 
brought  them  to  hospital  be- 
cause there  was  no  room  in 
casualty  which,  in  turn,  para- 
lysed the  ambulance  service. 

As  congestion  spread,  about 
30  people  had  to  be  left  wait- 
ing in  the  cold  where  they 
had  Mien  on  the  pavement 
because  all  the  local  ambu- 
lances were  out  of  action. 

Nobody  at  St  Heller  would 
claim  that  December  30  — 1 
when  322  patients  were  seen 
— was  an  ordinary  day.  It 
was  a freak  occurrence  which  > 
recurs  perhaps  once  every 
five  or  six  years. 

But  doctors,  nurses  and  , 
managers  are  concerned  that 
it  was  a symptom  of  a serious 
underlying  malaise. 

St  Helier.  a rambling  white 
building,  is  one  of  the  hospi- 
tals with  toe  best  resources  in 
the  region.  Staffing  levels  are  I 
relatively  high  and  a new,  68- 
bed  ward  has  recently 
opened,  bringing  the  total  i 
□umber  of  beds  to  660. 

None  the  less,  it  is  bursting 
at  the  seams  because  of  a ris- 
ing intake  ctf  patients.  Over 
the  past  three  months,  admis- 
sions have  risen  by  almost  a 
third  on  last  year. 

"It's  been  crazy,"  said  Paul 
Maxwell,  a general  medical 
registrar.  "We  just  haven't 


cO  meeting  heard  a list  of  [ chaster,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Ltv- 1 and  some  patients  were 


complaints  from  consultants 
and  GPs.  who  called  on  the 
Health  Secretary,  Stephen 
Dorrell,  to  take  action  "to  rec- 
tify the  severe  and  prolonged 
bed  crisis  in  the  acute 
sector”. 

Bed  shortages  were  high- 
lighted in  Scotland,  Wales, 
Bristol,  Southampton,  Man- : 


According  to  BMA  figures, 
erpool.  Sheffield,  Burning-  treated  in  ambulances.  9,000  acute  beds  have  been 

ham,  Nottingham  and  Mr  Dorrell  said  there  were  dosed  in  England  over  the 
throughout  London.  enough  beds,  but  they  needed  past  five  years,  and  31.000 

One  consultant  in  Notting-  to  be  managed  effectively,  since  1984.  The  total  number 
ham  dealt  with  95  emergency  The  Ml  in  bed  numbers  over  of  beds  dropped  from  335,000 
admissions  in  one  day;  at  the  recent  years  had  happened  in  1984  to  212,000  in  1994/95. 

St  Helier  Hospital,  Carshal-  because  modern  medicine.  Dr  Macara  said:  "There  is  a 


St  Helier  Hospital,  Carshal- 
ton,  Surrey.  26  patients  were 
put  on  trolleys  in  the  accident 


because  modern  medicine.  Dr  Macara  said: ‘There  is  a 
with  procedures  such  as  day  shortage  of  staff  because  so 


and  emergency  department  | were  needed. 


surgery,  meant  fewer  beds 


many  youngsters  are  fed  up. 
There's  a disastrous  shortfall 


PHOTOGRAPH-  GARRY  WEASER 

in  community  care  — there’s 
community  neglect  masquer- 
ading as  community  care. 
There  are  not  enough 
resources." 

Dr  Macara  said  in  the 
short-term  money  needed  to 
be  found  to  open  more  beds, 
but  in  the  longer  term  a more 
fundamental  review  of  bed 
needs  was  necessary.  I 


been  able  to  empty  casualty 
fast  enough." 

Under  such  pressure,  the 
hospital  Is  having  to  impro- 
vise. Patients  frequently  spend 
two  or  three  days  in  casualty 
beds  as  there  is  no  room  in 
general  wards.  Some  even 
sleep  overnight  on  trolleys. 

Currently.  13  patients  are 
occupying  beds  on  balconies 
and  in  rest  rooms  normally 
used  for  watching  television. 
“I  wouldn’t  call  that  unsafe, 
but  It's  certainly  not  satisfac- 
tory," Dr  Maxwell  said. 

Robin  Orchard.  St  Helier's 
medical  director  and  a prac- 
tising consultant,  blames  the 
shortage  of  beds  on  three  fac- 
tors: an  ageing  and  increas- 
ingly frail  population;  a grow- 
ing tendency  For  GPs  to  refer 
patients  to  hospital;  and  the 
trend  for  patients  to  spend 
longer  in  hospital  before  they 
are  discharged. 

It  is  this  last  factor  that  doc- 
tors find  most  frustrating,  as 
the  increased  length  of  stay  is 
largely  due  to  non-medical 
reasons.  In  particular,  the  lack 
of  outside  support  — either 
from  social  services  or  from 
families  — often  forces  the 
hospital  to  care  for  patients 
longer  than  necessary. 

"It’s  infuriating.  We  are 
spending  vast  amounts  on 
keeping  people  as  in-patients 
when  they  are  perfectly  fit  to 
go  home,"  Dr  Orchard  said. 

During  his  ward  round  yes- 
terday, Dr  Maxwell  examined 
50  people.  He  estimated  at 
least  20  had  no  medical 
grounds  for  being  there  — 
taking  up  beds  that  could  be 
used  by  others. 

Staff  are  distressed  to  see 
the  standards  of  care  they 
provide  being  eroded  by  fac- 
tors outside  their  control. 

Suzan  Thompson,  a casualty 
sister,  said  that  she  feared 
making  mistakes.  “It's  quite 
frightening  at  times.  So  much 
is  happening  at  once  — pa- 
tients needing  help,  relatives 
demanding  attention,  agencies 
asking  for  information  — that 
you  are  terrified  you  will  ml  os 
something  crucial" 

St  Helier’s  nurses  and  doc- 
tors are  taking  each  day  at  a 
time.  They  hope  the  logjam 
will  be  cleared  by  better  com- 
munity support  services  — 
but  thinking  about  the  future 
is  a privilege  for  which  they 
rarely  get  the  time. 


£3bn  bonanza  for  Woolwich  savers 


Teresa  Hunter 

MORE  than  3 million 
members  of  the  Wool-, 
wich,  one  of  Britain's 
oldest  building  societies,  will 
take  part  In  a £3  billion  share 
bonanza  next  year,  giving 
them  a typical  windfall  of 
£1,000  each. 

The  third  largest  building 
society  and  fifth  largest  mort- 
gage lender  yesterday  an- 
nounced plans  to  become  a 
bank.  The  decision  to  float  the 
Woolwich  on  the  stock  ex- 
change was  taken  two  days 
after  its  new  chief  executive, 
Peter  Robinson,  took  control 
— although  it  had  been  dis- 
cussed for  some  months. 

The  society’s  3.5  million 
savers  with  at  least  £100  in 
their  accounts  and  55 0.000 
borrowers  with  an  outstand- 
ing balance  of  the  same  on  De- 
cember 31, 1995,  will  receive  a 
basic  distribution  of  free 
shares.  Savers  will  receive  ad- 
ditional shares  based  on  their 
balances  on  a date  in  the 


future  which  will  be 
announced. 

The  society  declined  to  de- 
tail the  exact  size  of  any  dis- 
tribution, but  said  the  aver- 
age  member  could  expect  to 
| receive  between  £500  and 
£750,  with  many  savers 
receiving  well  over  £1,000. 

However,  customers  with 
deposit  accounts,  pension  ac- 
counts, current  accounts,  life 
policies,  unit  trusts,  unse- 
cured loans  and  general  in- 
surance policies  will  receive 
nothing. 

The  30,000  customers  who 
rushed  to  cash  in  on  the  well- 
signalled  flotation  by  opening 
accounts  this  year  will  also 1 
miss  out  on  the  windfall,  al- 
though the  society  was  unre- , 
pen  taut  at  denying  them  a 
payout.  Mr  Robinson  said:  "I 
have  no  conscience  about  not 
enfranchising  carpet-baggers.” 

He  added  that  account 1 
opening  activity  had  in- 
creased by  a factor  of  20  amid 
rumours  that  the  Woolwich 
was  going  to  change  its 
status. 


The  society  said  catalytic 
change  in  the  industry  left  it 
no  alternative  but  to  follow 
the  Abbey  National,  Halifax, 
Leeds  Permanent  Chelten- 
ham & Gloucester  and 
National  & Provincial  and 
abandon  its  mutual  status. 

Mr  Robinson  said;  “It  may 
seem  odd  that  most  major 
societies  are  shedding  their 
traditional  status  which  has 
served  them  so  vfell  for  more 
than  100  years.  But  a flat 
bousing  market  combined 
with  oversupply  has  reduced 
mortgages  to  commodities 
where  price  is  everything." 

The  Alliance  & Leicester  is  , 
tipped  to  be  the  next  to  con- 
vert, but  a spokesman  said 
yesterday  that  it  would  not  be  , 
rushed  into  a decision. 

Adrian  Coles,  director  gen- 
eral of  the  Building  Societies  : 
Association,  strongly  denied  , 
that  the  Woolwich’s  move  sig- 1 
nailed  the  end  of  building 
societies,  even  though  Jtewer 
than  50  are  expected  to  sur- 
vive into  the  next  century. 

Mr  Coles  said:  "There  will 


be  building  societies  around 
for  a very  long  time,  and  the 
Woolwich's  decision  will 
have  no  Impact  on  fixe  future 
of  many  strong  mutuals  such 
as  the  Nationwide,  Derby- 
shire and  Northern  Rock." 

However,  if  the  Alliance  & 
Leicester  follows  the  Wool- 
wich, then  building  societies 
will  account  for  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket they  once  controlled. 

UBS  building  society  ana- 
lyst Rob  Thomas  predicted: 
"The  game  is  up  and  societies 
have  only  themselves  to 
blame.  They  wanted  to  be- 
have like  PLCs  fattening 
themselves  up  with  big  prof- 
its. Now  their  customers  are 
demanding  their  share." 

The  Woolwich,  which  al- 
ready operates  lending  sub- 
sidiaries in  France  and  Italy, 
said  it  wished  to  raise  capital 
through  a market  flotation  to 
fund  further  acquisitions  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Alfiance  Upped  to  foflew 
Woolwich,  Notoboofc/paga  14 


Why  transfer  your  mortgage 

to  Direct  Line? 

Your  building  society 
reveals  all. 


Hope  rises  for  deal  on  IRA  arms 


Patrick  Wintour 
and  David  Sfiairock 


SENATOR  George  Mitch- 
9 11,  chairman  of  the 
International  body  on 
decommissioning  IRA  arms, 
left  a 75-minute  briefing  ses- 
sion at  Downing  Street  last 
night  saying  he  remained 
hopeful  of  publishing  his 
long-awaited  report  by  next 
Thursday’s  deadline. 

Downing  Street  also  in  up- 
beat mood,  said  it  had  heard 
nothing  from  the  US  senator 
which  could  pose  a problem, 
suggesting  all  sides  may  be 
edging  towards  an  agreement 


on  decommissioning,  the 
issue  that  is  delaying  the  start 
of  all-party  talks  on  the  future 
of  Northern  Ireland. 

Sinn  Fein  disclosed  on 
Wednesday  that  it  was  willing 
to  countenance  decommis- 
sioning IRA  arms,  so  long  as 
the  IRA  did  the  decommis- 
sioning itself,  subject  to  inde- 
pendent verification.  The  pro- 1 
posal  drew  an  initial  warm 
welcome  from  the  Ulster 
Unionists  on  Wednesday,  but 
by  yesterday  morning  the 
party’s  security  spokesman, 
Ken  Maggkmis,  had  reverted 
I to  outright  hostility. 

Mr  Mitchell,  speaking  out- 
side Downing  Street,  said  he 


had  been  told  of  Sinn  Fein’s 
proposals  last  month  but 
refused  to  be  drawn  on 
whether  he  endorsed  the  idea. 

Describing  his  meeting 
with  Mr  Major,  Mr  Mitchell 
said:  “We  had  a very  good, , 
productive  and  Informative 
discussion.” 

He  refused  to  be  drawn  on  | 
whether  he  supported  an  IRA  i 
start  to  decommissioning  be- , 
fore  the  commencement  of  all- 
party  talks,  saying:  “We  are 
trying  very  hard  to  do  some- 
thing constructive  In  a com- 
plex and  difficult  situation." 

In  a final  round  of  talks, 
designed  to  secure  support 
from  all  sides  for  his  propos- 


als before  next  week’s  publi- 
cation, Mr  Mitchell  will  meet 
the  Irish  Prime  Minister, 
John  Bruton,  today. 

He  will  see  Gerry  Adams, 
the  Sinn  Fein  leader,  at  the 
weekend. 

Downing  Street  said  John 
Major  would  be  relaxed  if  Mr 
Mitchell  decided  he  needed 
extra  time  to  complete  his 
work. 

It  also  restated  the  long- 
standing British  position  that 
a start  to  IRA  decommission- 
ing was  necessary  before  Sinn 
Fein  could  be  allowed  to  enter 
all-party  talks. 

Leader  comment,  pages 


Just  received  your  building  society  mortgage  statement?  Now  for  the  good  news. 

• Transferring  to  Direct  Line  can  save  yt>u  over  £40*  every  month  on  your  mortgage. 

• Transfer  before  January  31st  1996  using  our  solicitors  package  and  we’ll  pay  your  legal  fees. 

• Well  give  you  a free  valuation. 

• We  also  guarantee  to  save  you  20%  on  your  existing  buildings  insurance. 

Call  one  of  the  numbers  below  and  we’ll  reveal  how  Direct  Line  can  save  you  money. 


i 


Introduced  to  the  Party  by  her  friend  Barbara 
Follett,  Vivienne  Westwood  lias  set  about 
breathing  new  life  into  New  Labour,  and  her 
Spring  "Stakeholder”  collection  is  already 
catching  on. 


CALL  ANYTIME  8am  to  8pm  Monday  to  Friday  and  9am  to  5pm  Saturday.  Please  quote  ret  GA34 


A * as"  5*. 


4 BRITAIN 


:Our  analysis  was  not  wrong . . . the  view  put  about  by  malcontents  as  to  why  the  Tories  are  in 


Ex-premier 
says  party  is 
unpopular 
because the 
middle  class, 
and  those 
aspiring  to  . 
join  it,  are 
no  longer 
offered  the 
incentives 
which  they 
expect. 
Michael 
White  on 
a keynote 
speech 
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No  regrets  — Lady  Thatcher  dismissed  “no  nation'  pro-European  Conservatism  and  supported  tax  and  spending  cuts 
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Sharing  the  faith ...  in  herspeecb  Lady 

hv  name  four  leading  rightwingers  — John  Redwood, 

MichS  Portillo.  Peter  Lilley  and  Michael  Howard 


Keep  to  the  right,  warns  Thatcher 


Blair  dismissed 
as  ‘gut  socialist’ 


LADY  Thatcher  last 
night  coupled  a vindi- 
cation of  her  own  po- 
litical career  as  the 
woman  who  changed  Britain 
irreversibly  during  the  1980s 
with  an  unmistakable  warn- 
ing to  John  Major  to  stick  to 
Thatcherite  fundamentals  if 
he  wants  to  prevent  new 
Labour  seizing  power  at  the 
coming  election. 

In  her  first  domestic  policy 
speech  in  Britain  since  leav- 
ing office  five  years  ago,  the 
former  prime  minister  lam- 
basted Tony  Blair  as  an  unre- 
constructed socialist  — “he 
is.  as  his  record  shows,  by  in- 
stinct a man  of  the  left"  — 
whose  gut  instincts  were  for 
state  intervention. 

She  was  also  careful  to 
praise  Mr  Major  by  name 
along  with  gushing  support 
for  key  rightwingers  Michael 
Portillo.  Peter  Lilley.  John 
Redwood  and  Michael  How- 
ard. But  her  passing  refer- 
ence to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  — “I  welcome  his 
determination  to  bring  public 
spending  down  below  40  per 
cent  of  GDP"  — was  coupled 
with  no  praise  for  any  minis- 
ter to  the  left  of  Mr  Howard. 

It  eloquently  underlined  the 
hostility  Lady  Thatcher  feds 
towards  the  "One  Nation" 
Toryism  invoked  by  Major- 


ttes.  At  one  point  in  her  Keith 
Joseph  Memorial  Lecture,  she 
dismissed  pro-European  "No- 
Nation  Conservatism",  and  in 
the  core  passage  of  her  speech 
aligned  herself  with  the  tax- 
and-spending-cuts  wings  of 
her  party.  "The  Conservative 
Party  has  problems  not  be- 
cause our  analysis  has  been 
wrong  or  our  principles 
faulty.  Our  difficulties  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  certain 
lim  ited  but  important 
respects,  our  policies  and  per- 
formance have  not  lived  up  to 
our  analysis  and  principles," 
she  told  an  adulatory  audi- 
ence of  invited  guests. 

“That  is  why  the  current 
idea,  put  around  by  some  mal- 
contents, that  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  is  in  trouble  be- 


cause it  has  moved  to  the 
right  — and  that  this  is  what 
needs  to  be  remedied  — is  ba- 
loney. 

“And  Denis  might  be  able 
to  suggest  a still  more  telling 
description."  Lady  Thatcher 
insisted. 

hi  unabashed  terms  which 
will  delight  her  admirers  and 
infuriate  critics,  she  contin- 
ued: “The  test  is  simple.  Just 
ask  yourself:  Is  it  because  die 
Government  has  not  spent 
borrowed  and  taxed  enough 
that  people  are  discontented? 
Or  is  it  because  we  have  gone 
too  far  towards  increasing 
government  spending,  bor- 
rowing and  taxation?" 

According  to  Lady 
Thatcher,  “the  answer  is  ob- 
vious. We  are  unpopular 
above  all  because  the  middle 
classes,  and  all  those  who  as- 
pire to  join  the  middle 
classes,  feel  that  they  no 
longer  have  the  incentives 
and  opportunities  they  expect 
from  a Conservative  govern- 
ment." What  she  calls  mal- 
contents, '’socialists  of  all  par- 


ties", disagree  profoundly. 
They  attribute  die  high  levels 
of  tax  and  borrowing  — as 
high  as  it  was  under  Labour 
in  1979  — to  the  self-defeating 
nature  of  the  Thatcherite 
model,  in  the  shape  of  higher 
unemployment  and  deep  pov- 
erty for  the  bottom  end  of 
society. 

Lady  Thatcher,  who  had 
begun  her  address  with  a long 
and  moving  tribute  to  her  po- 
litical and  intellectual  mentor 

— the  former  cabinet  minis- 
ter, Lord  Joseph,  who  died 
last  year  — acknowledged 
that  "we  made  mistakes  in  fi- 
nancial management  by 
allowing  the  economy  to  over- 
heat" in  the  late  80s,  an 
oblique  reference  to  her  feud 
over  monetary  policy  with 
the  then  Chancellor.  Nigel 
Lawson. 

But  she  chose  last  night  to 
highlight  earlier  successes, 
when  taxes,  borrowing  and 
the  share  of  GDP  taken  by  the 
state  fell  briefly  to  34  per  cent 
and  debt  was  actually  repaid. 
Lady  Thatcher  was  adamant 


"What  works  here,  as  else- 
where, is  free  enterprise,  and 
not  big  government  So  it 
would  make  no  economic 
sense  at  all  for  us  to  move 
closer  to  the  policies  of  our 
opponents,"  she  warned  be- 
fore tackling  Mr  Biair. 

Lady  Thatcher  said  she 
would  not  impugn  the  Labour 
leader’s  motives.  “But  what 
about  the  party  he  leads?  The 
Labour  Party  may  have 
changed  many  of  its  policies, 
but  it  hasn't  changed  its 
spots.  You  can  tell  this  from 
the  unpleasant  noises  it 
makes  when  anything  like 
profits  are  mentioned. 

“There  is  still  virtually 
nothing  that  Labour  spokes- 
men wouldn't  spend  more  tax- 
payers money  on.” 

As  for  Mr  Blair,  “all  sorts  of 
worthy  people  believe  that  Mr 
Blair  In  office  would  control 
his  party,  and  not  they  htm. 
But  this  would  be  a large 
gamble  to  take.  Moreover,  Mr 
Blair  is  not  only  human;  he  is 
also,  as  his  record  shows,  by 
instinct  a man  of  the  left  Con- 


‘Eighties  idol’  snubbed  as  Redwood  is  invited  to  summit 


Jonathan  Freed  land 
in  Washington 


JOHN  Redwood  is  to  join 
Newt  Gingrich  In  a Wash- 
ington summit  of  "revolu- 
tionary political  leaders" 
from  around  the  world. 

Mr  Redwood  will  be  the  sole 
British  representative  at  a 
January  22  forum  convened 


by  the  Progress  and  Freedom 
Foundation,  a right-wing 
think-tank  allied  with  the 
Republican  House  Speaker. 

The  event  will  be  the 
second  Washington  meeting, 
between  Mr  Redwood  and  Mr 
Gingrich  within  a few 
months. 

“Their  ideas  are  so  simi- 
lar.” said  Rick  O'Donnell,  a 
spokesman  for  the  founda- 


tion. “It's  like  how  Ronald 
Reagan  and  Margaret 
Thatcher  were  ideologically 
close  — so  are  Newt  and 
Redwood." 

John  Major  has  hot  been  in- 
vited because  organisers 
deemed  him  insufficiently 
radicaL 

“He’s  not  thinking  dramati- 
cally about  the  2lst  century." 
said  Mr  O’DonnelL 


The  foundation  also  de- 
clined to  invite  Mr  Gingrich's 
ideological-  idol.  Lady 
Thatcher.  “She  was  the  1980s 
and  Redwood,  we  believe.  Is 
the  year  2000,”  said  the 
spokesman. 

The  meeting  aims  to  chart  a 
new  course  for  global  conser- 
vatives, in  the  age  of  cyber- 
space and  the  “knowledge 
economy." 


fronted  with  the  sort  of  choice 
you  face  in  government  deci- 
sions which  often  go  unmen- 
tioned in  the  manifestos,  it  is 
the  prime  minister's  got  in- 
stincts which  count" 

.Having  earlier  described 
the  job  as  that  of  “chief 
stoker"  — keeping  up  the 
pressure  — she  continued: 
“The  pressures  to  solve  prob- 
lems and  assuage  demands  by 
more  public  spending,  inter- 
vention and  controls  can  be- 
come almost  irresistible,  even 
for  an  instinctivce  free  mar- 
keteer. Mr  Blair  may  believe 
in  his  head  that  government 
spending  is  not  the  universal 
panacea.  But  what  about  his 
heart  and  indeed  bis  gut?'* 

Working  towards  her  per- 
oration, taken  from  her 
favourite  Kipling  poem,  Lady 
Thatcher  attacked  Labour 
federalism  as  well  as  its  devo- 
lution plans.  “Suspicion  that 
a Labour  government  would 
in  practice  become  too  soft  a 
touch  on  public  spending  are 
compounded  by  all  the  misty 
talk  about  boosting  communi- 
ties and  community  values,” 
she  added. 

Replete  with  references  to 
Pericles.  Cicero  and  Erasmus, 
as  well  as  more  familiar  he- 
roes like  Hayek,  Cobden  and 
Adam  Smith,  Lady  Thatcher's 
lecture  bore  the  imprint  of 
hands  other  than  her  own. 
The  names  of  speech-writer, 
Robin  Harris.  John  Whitting- 
dale  MP.  ex-aide  Charles  Pow- 
ell, and  journalist  Simon 
Heffer  were  being  mentioned 
last  night  at  Westminster. 


Poetic  reference  to  Runnymede 
omits  mention  of  John’s  fate 


John  Ezard 


Loader  comment,  page  8 


RUDYARD  Kipling  was 
not  necessarily  thinking 
of  Lady  Thatcher  when  be 
wrote  in  another  poem. 
Recessional: 

Lo,  oil  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and 
Tyre. 

But  he  would  not  have 
been  deceived  by  her  selec- 
tive quotation  of  his  slightly 
more  doggerel  Runnymede. 
In  her  onslaught  on  Euro- 
federalism,  she  quoted: 

You  mustn’t  sell  delay,  deny 
A freeman’s  right  or  liberty. 

It  wakes  the  stubborn 
Englishry. 

We  saw  'em  roused  at 
Runnymede! 
and  the  last  verse: 

And  stiU  when  Mob  or 
Monarch  lays 

Too  rude  a hand  on  English 
ways. 


Kipling:  selective  quotes 


The  whisper  wakes,  the  shud- 
der plays. 

Across  the  reeds  at 
Runnymede. 

And  Thames,  that  knows  the 
moodofkings 

And  crowds  and  priests  and 
suchlike  things, 

Rolls  deep  and  dreadful  as  he 
brings 

Their  warning  dawn  from 
Runnymede! 

However,  she  left  out  the 
even  blunter  — in  her  con- 
test — third  verse: 

When  through  our  ranks  the 
Barons  came. 

With  little  thought  of  praise 
or  blame 

But  resolute  to  play  the  game. 

They  lumbered  up  to 
Runnymede 

And  there  they  launched  in 
solid  line. 

The  first  attack  on  Right 

Divine— 

The  cun,  uncompromising 


•Sign! 

The 


'hat  settled  John  at 
Runnymede. 

There  — exposed  — may 
be  the  brute  subtext  of  her 
lecture:  King  John’s  barons 
as  the  Tory  right,  seizing 
power  from  a prime  minis- 
ter who  has  never  thought 
of  the  greensward  of  Runny- 
mede as  anything  but  a po- 
tential cricket  pitch. 

Poetry,  as  Kipling  could 
have  warned  her,  is  a me- 
dium designed  to  reveal  the 
truth  as  well  as  expose  the 
ridiculous. 


Opposition  set  to  rescue  divorce  law  shake-up 


Rebecca  Smitten 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  unlikely  saviour  of 
the  Government's  plans 
to  shake  up  the  divorce 
laws  appeared  in  the  guise  of 
the  Opposition  last  night  as 
the  shadow  Lord  Chancellor 
said  he  expected  the  majority 
of  Labour  peers  to  support  the 
reforms. 

Lord  Irvine  of  Lairg  was 
backing  the  new  Family  Law 
BUI  as  it  entered  its  commit- 


tee stage  -in  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  it  was  subjected 
to  a savage  attack  by  Tory 
peers  who  fear  it  will  under- 
mine the  status  of  marriage. 

His  support  of  the  reforms, 
which  will  end  “quickie"  di- 
vorces and  introduce  the  con- 
cept of  "no  fault"  divorce,  was 
a subtle  message  that  the 
Tory  rightwingers  opposing 
the  legislation,  in  the  Lords 
and  the  Commons,  should  not 
count  on  Labour’s  support 

Lord  Irvine,  a close  friend 
of  Tony  Blair  and  tipped  to  be 
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Lord  Chancellor  in  a Labour 
administration,  said  the  bill 
“does  not  in  practice  make 
divorce  easier.  On  the  con- 
trary It  strengthens  the  Insti- 
tution of  marriage  much 
more  than  the  present  law." 

The  rearguard  campaign 
threatened  against  the  bill  in 
the  Lords,  led  by  Baroness 
Young,  involves  some  200 
amendments,  including  one 
designed  to  sweep  away  the 
plan  for  “no  fault"  divorce  by 
reintroducing  adultery  and 
unreasonable  behaviour  as 
grounds  for  divorce. 

Although  the  Government 
has  imposed  a two-line  whip 
for  the  bill's  committee  stage 
in  the  Lords,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Mackay,  has 
pledged  that  peers  trill  be 
allowed  a free  vote  on  the 
more  sensitive  elements  of 
the  legislation. 

Among  these  are  clause 
seven  of  the  bill,  which 
relates  to  the  12  months  of 
“reflection  and  consider- 
ation" required  before  a div- 
orce is  granted.  At  the  mo- 
ment couples  have  to  wait  two 


years,  except  in  “quickie"  di- 
vorces. but  the  Tory  rebels 
have  tabled  an  amendment 
proposing  18  months  or  two 
years. 

Government  business  man- 
agers yesterday  moved 
swiftly  to  play  down  sugges- 
tions that  Lord  Mackay  has 
bowed  to  pressure  by  being 
prepared  to  extend  the  mini- 
mum waiting  time  from  12 
months  to  18  months. 

In  the  Lords,  Lord  Mackay 
stressed:  “As  for  as  1 am  con- 
cerned, the  position  is  that 
the  Government’s  policy  on 
the  period  remains  at  one 
year."  But  he  made  it  clear 
that  he  would  “listen  care- 
folly  to  all  that  is  said  in 
Parliament.” 

Lord  Irvine  criticised  calls 
to  extend  the  period  for  reflec- 
tion to  18  months  or  more, 
saying  this  would  merely  ex- 
acerbate bitterness  and  hos- 
tility between  the  marriage 
partners  and  the  trauma  felt 
by  children. 

Baroness  Young  told  the 
Lords  that  marriage  had  to  be 
buttressed. 


Pilot  schemes 
will  smooth  way 
to  matrimony 

THE  Government  is  to 
fund  pilot  schemes  to 
prepare  couples  for  mar- 
riage In  an  attempt  to  stem 
the  rising  tide  of  divorces, 
writes  dare  Dyer. 

The  announcement  came 
as  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Lord  Mackay.  faced  fierce 
opposition  last  night  from 
peers  and  bishops  in  the  de- 
bate on  his  Family  Law 
Bill,  which  removes  the 
concept  of  fault  from  div- 
orce. 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
Lord  Chancellor  said  he 
was  pledging  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  to  try 
out  schemes  designed  to 
reduce  the  number  and  cost 
of  marriage  breakdowns. 
These  would  include  mar- 
riage preparation  projects 
and  methods  of  encourag- 
ing couples  whose  mar- 


riages hit  trouble  to  go  for 
counselling  early  enough  to 
save  the  relationship. 

Organisations  such  as 
Relate  will  be  invited  to  bid 
for  contracts  to  carry  out 
pilot  projects.  Relate  al- 
ready does  some  marriage 
preparation  counselling 
where  the  demand  exists, 
but  few  couples  are  aware 
of  the  service. 

The  proposal  comes  from 
the  interdepartmental 
working  party  on  mar- 
riage, set  up  last  July  to 
identify  couples’  needs  for 
guidance  and  support. 

Announcing  the  move  in 
the  Lords  yesterday.  Lord 
Mackay  said  the  working 
party  wanted  to  encourage 
innovation  and  variety,  be- 
cause one  service  would  not 
suit  the  needs  of  every 
couple. 

He  added:  “The  Govern- 
ment will  consider  bids  for 
the  funding  of  pilot  projects 
in  areas  with  particular  po- 
tential for  reducing  the  in- 
cidence and  costs  of  mar- 
riage breakdown.” 


Blunkett  stakes  Labour’s  claim  as  ‘one-nation’  party 


Patrick  Wfntour,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


ARSHALLING  all  the  in- 
dividual talents  of  the 
nation  to  create  social  cohe- 
sion is  at  the  core  of  Tony 
Blair's  call  for  a stakeholder 
economy,  the  shadow  educa- 
tion and  employment  secre- 
tary, David  Blunkett,  said 
yesterday  in  a speech  de- 
signed to  put  further  flesh  on 
Labour's  "big  idea". 

Mr  Blunkett  sought  to 
reftite  renewed  Tory  claims 
that  Mr  Blair's  embrace  of  the 
stakeholder  society,  in  a 
speech  in  Singapore  on  Mon- 
day, revealed  that  Labour  in- 
tended to  hand  back  power  to 
the  corporatlst  institutions, 
notably  the  TUC. 

In  a speech  in  Nottingham. 
Mr  Blunkett  made  no  refer- 
ence to  tile  unions,  but  in- 
stead argued  that  Mr  Blairs 
speech  showed  that  Labour 


was  the  only  one  nation  party 
— “One  nation  with  higher 
education  standards  for  every 
child,  not  just  an  elite  few. 
One  nation  where  welfare  to 
work  policies  give  everybody 
the  opportunity  to  be  self-reli- 
ant". 

He  argued  that  Labour,  un- 
like the  Tories,  recognised 
that  “we  either  tackle  the 
issue  of  social  exclusion  and  a 
deeply  divided  society,  or  we 
preside  over  the  disintegra- 
tion of  fee  fabric  of  commu- 
nity or  society. 

“Social  cohesion  and  a 
sense  of  identity  and  belong- 
ing are  crucial  in  a society 
which  is  not  only  civilised 
hut  which  works  in  fee  inter- 
ests of  all”. 

• Concern  For  social  cohe- 
sion, in  which  everyone  has  a 
stake  in  the  society,  would  be 
“of  benefit  to  the  individual 
and  to  society  as  a whole". 

But  Labour's  concern  for 
social  cohesion  did  not  imply 


feat  it  underestimated  fee  im- 
plications of  Information 
technology,  globalisation  or 
the  changing  nature  of  the 
labour  market 

Full  employment  he  ar- 
gued, was  only  possible  if 
Britain  again  became  a com- 
petitive nation  by  Investing 
in  its  workforce  and  offering 
new  learning  opportunities. 
■‘To  achieve  our  goals,  how- 
ever, we  need  a quantum  leap 
— firstly  in  the  appreciation 
of  the  enormity  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  us,  and  secondly 
in  breaking  down  old  think- 
ing and  outdated  mechanisms 
for  achieving  our  objectives." 

He  called  for  an  end  to  the 
bamboo  curtains  between 
government  spending,  so  that 
the  current  sum  spent  on 
keeping  people  on  the  dole 
queue  or  in  poverty  was  spent 
in  educating  fee  workforce. 
In  particular,  be  praised  local 
government  initiatives,  in- 
cluding one  undertaken  by 


Leeds  city  council  designed 
to  bring  together  employ- 
ment training  and  benefits 
agencies. 

He  proposed  that  “educa- 
tion and  employment  zones" 
should  be  set  up  in  areas  of 
high  unemployment  mirror- 
ing the  experiments  in 


of  France  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  to  end  the  threat  of 
whole  generations  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  economic  and 
social  life  of  fee  nation. 

In  the  Commons,  fee  Dep- 
uty Prime  Minister,  Michael 
Heseltine,  ridiculed  fee  stake- 
holder economy  concept  as  a 
meaningless  soundbite.  The 
Liberal  Democrats  claimed 
that  Labour  had  once  again 
stolen  one  of  its  own  key  ini- 
tiatives. The  party  pointed  to 
its  own  Dahrendorf  commis- 
sion last  year,  which  argued 
for  a stakeholder  society  and 
an  inclusive  society. 


Sea  air  fails  to  agree  with 
Lancashire  civil  servants 


David  Hencke 

Westminster  Correspondent 


THE  most  sickness-prone 
civil  servants  evidently 
work  at  the  Land  Registry 
office  in  Lythara  St  Anne’s, 
on  the  Lancashire  coast 
On  average  15  days  a year 
are  lost  by  every  member  of 
staff  there  — double  the  num- 
ber lost  in  the  Land  Registry’s 
London  offices  and  more  than 
50  per  cent  above  national  av- 
erage level  in  the  Civil 
Service. 

A National  Audit  Office 
report  singles  out  the  Land 
Registry,  which  handles  prop- 
erty titles,  as  having  the 
second  worst  record  of  sick- 
ness leave  in  government.  It 
is  just  beaten  by  driving  test 
examiners,  who  on  average 
are  double  the  national  level. 

The  report  discloses  a num- 
ber of  spectacular  cases  — 
one  staff  member  had  302 
days'  side  leave  over  a six- 
year  period  in  81  spells  of  ab- 
sence. Other  cases  included  a 
person  with  130  days’  sick 


leave  over  three  years  on  32 
occasions. 

The  auditors  found  that 
sick  leave  varied  according  to 
region,  with  Wales,  fee  North- 
west and  the  North  the  worst 
areas.  In  addition  to  the 
Lytham  St  Anne's  office,  high 
sickness  rates  were  recorded 
at  Swansea.  York  and 
Birkenhead. 

The  report  concludes  that 
the  Land  Registry  has  im- 
proved its  record  in  handling 
sick  leave  over  the  past  three 
years.  It  puts  much  of  the 
blame  for  the  big  increase  on 
fee  workload  of  the  registry 
between  1988  and  1991.  The 
improvement  has  been  helped 
by  new  methods  of  working 
aimed  at  making  fee  job  less 
boring. 

Altogether  five  million 
working  days  every  year  are 
lost  in  Whitehall  departments 
at  an  estimated  salary  cost  of 
£419  million. 


Management  of  Sickness 
Absence  in  HM  Land  Registry: 
Report  by  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor  General,  HMSO,  £8. 15 


informative: 

With  effect  from  1 February  1996  the  following 
rates  will  apply: 


Mortgage  Rate 


From 


To 


7.69%  pa  7.49%  pa 


o 

0) 


t 


Loans  of  up  to  £49.999 
Loans  of  £50,000  and  above 
agreed  after  8 July  1991  7.54%  pa  7.34%  - 

Mortgage  and  Home  Improvement  Loan  agreements 
will  be  varied  accordingly. 


Equrty  Release  Loan 


If  a mortgage  Is  held  with  Rrm  Direct  or  no  other 

mortgage  is  outstanding  on  your  property; 

From  To 

Loans  of  up  to  £49,999  7.69%  pa 

Loots  of  £50,000  and  above  7.54%  pg 


7-49%  pa 
7.34%  pa 

If  a mortgage  Is  held  which  is  not  with  First  Direct* 

All  loan  amounts  9.89%  pa  g.4g'%pa 
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BRITAIN  5 


Princess  sides 
with  Labour 
on  care  policy 


Patrick  Wbitour,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


***■?  ’ v team  selected  to  walk  to  the  magnetic  North  Pole  carry  their  route  map  to  the  New  North  Pole  pub  in  Kensington,  west  London,  yesterday.  They  leave  in  April  on 

the  350-mue  charity  walk  from  Resolute  Bay  in  Canada,  co-led  by  David  Hempleman- Adams,  the  first  Briton  to  walk  solo  and  unsupported  to  the  South  Pole  photograph-  tom  jenkjns 


THE  Princess  of  Wales 
created  fresh  political 
controversy  yesterday 
when  she  appeared  to 
side  with  two  Labour  MPs 
who  attacked  the  Govern- 
ment’s treatment  of  young 
people  leaving  care. 

Paul  Flynn.  MP  for  New- 
port West,  sent  the  princess  a 
copy  of  the  Hansard  report  of 
a Commons  debate  in  which 
he  and  a colleague,  David 
Hinchliffe.  MP  for  Wakefield, 
accused  ministers  of  ' cold 
cynicism”  for  cutting  the 
"paltry”  benefits  payments 
made  to  impoverished  young 
people. 

Her  private  secretary,  Pat- 
rick Jephson.  replied  that  the 
princess’s  sentiments  were 
"'neatly  summed  up”  by  com- 
ments in  the  same  debate  by  a 
third  Labour  MP.  Frank 
Cook,  and  describing  the 
speeches  by  Mr  Flynn  and  Mr 
Hinchliffe  as  "astonishingly 
complete,  compassionate  and 
considerate". 

Mr  Jephson  also  wrote  that 
the  princess  bad  asked  him  to 
thank  Mr  Flynn  for  taking  the 
trouble  to  write  and  to  send 
her  “warm  good  wishes". 

He  added:  "As  you  know, 
Her  Royal  Highness  takes  a 
keen  interest  in  the  subject  of 
your  speech,  from  which  she 


gained  further  valuable  evi- 
dence of  the  difficulties  faced 
by  so  many  vulnerable  young 
people." 

Mr  Flynn  commented  last 
night:  "1  am  delighted  to  have 
the  princess’s  support  as  it 
will  help  to  bring  attention  to 
this  neglected  group  of  young 
people." 

In  his  speech.  Mr  Hinchliffe 
attacked  government  propos- 
als to  introduce  "boot  camps” 
for  young  offenders. 

“I  become  angry  when  I 
hear  the  latest  proposals  from 
the  Home  Office  — the  tough 
approach,  going  back  to  the 
short  sharp  shock  treatment 
that  was  such  a miserable 
failure.”  he  said. 

Tory  MPs  have  aready  been 
angered  by  a recent  speech  by 
the  princess  in  which  she  ap- 
peared to  attack  the  Govern- 
ment’s homelessness  record. 
The  latest  episode  will  add  to 
Tory  qualms  about  granting 
her  wish  of  a prominent  dip- 
lomatic role  abroad. 

A Buckingham  Palace 
spokesman  said  the  princess's 
secretary  bad  simply  sent  the 
MP  a polite  acknowledgment 
without  any  intention  of  in- 
volving her  in  a political 
debate. 

However,  one  Tory  MP, 
Peter  Luff,  said  the  best  way 
the  princess  could  help  young 
people  was  by  doing  “some- 
thing more  effective  to  keep 
her  own  family  together”. 
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Hostage  ploy  in  £5m  post  office  raid 


Armed  gang 
frightens  worker 
into  opening 
door  for  robbery 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


ARMED  robbers  yes- 
terday stole  up  to  £5 
million  by  convinc- 
ing a post  office 
worker  they  had  taken  his 
wife  and  children  hostage. 
Police  were  last  night  hunting 
a gang  of  four  men  armed 
with  shotguns  and  a handgun. 

The  robbery  began  at 
4.40pra  on  Wednesday  when  a 
counter  staff  worker  on  a 
break  from  the  Cambridge 
Road  post  office  in  the  centre 
of  Hastings,  East  Sussex,  was 
approached  in  the  street  by  a 
man. 

The  worker  was  shown  a 
photograph  of  his  own  wife 
and  children  and  was  told 
they  had  been  taken  hostage 
and  were  being  held  by  asso- 
ciates. He  was  told  to  cooper- 


The  Hastings  post  office  from  where  an  armed  gang  stole  £5  million  photograph  mob.  bowles 


ate  with  the  robbery  if  he  did 
not  want  them  harmed. 

At  8.10pm,  the  worker,  hav- 
ing unsuccessfuly  tried  to 
contact  his  wife,  admitted 
four  balaclava-clad  robbers  to 
the  post  office.  Two  were 
armed  with  shotguns  and  a 
third  with  a handgun.  Three 
members  of  staff  were  bound, 
two  of  them  with  handcuffs. 

Money  intended  for  pen- 


sions and  social  security  pay- 
ments was  then  seized.  It  is 
believed  up  to  £5  million 
could  have  been  taken.  Has- 
tings has  a lot  of  pensioners, 
unemployed  people  and  single 
parents. 

The  robbers  left  in  a light- 
coloured  Luton  van  after  tell- 
ing the  staff  that  an  associate 
still  had  the  family  held  hos- 
tage. A member  of  staff  man- 


aged to  raise  the  alarm  and 
police  arrived  to  find  them  all 
unharmed. 

Police  mounted  an  armed 
operation  on  the  post  office 
worker's  home  but  the  family 
were  found  safe  and  well  and 
unaware  of  any  attempt  to 
contact  them. 

Detective  Superintendent 
Paul  Westwood  of  Sussex 
police  said  the  post  office 


‘Shambles’  halts  bypass  work 


Alex  Bellos 


THE  leader  of  Newbury 
council  yesterday  de- 
scribed attempts  to  start 
building  the  town’s  bypass  as 
"a  shambles"  after  work  was 
suspended  for  the  third  day  in 
a row. 

Keith  Lock,  a Liberal  Demo- 
crat. called  for  more  security 
guards  and  a heavier  police 
presence  to  stop  protesters 
from  disrupting  construction. 
Work  was  abandoned  yester- 
day after  two  hours  when  30 
people  put  themselves  in 
front  of  a digger. 

Mr  Lock  said:  "Something 
has  got  to  he  done.  The  whole 
operation  has  been  pretty  in- 
effective. The  contractors 
may  have  to  change  their  tac- 
tics. I think  in  the  end  police 
may  have  to  take  a stronger 
line." 


He  added  that  anger  was 
growing  in  Newbury  at  the 
perceived  incompetence  of 
the  road  builders.  After  three 
days  of  work  on  the  £100  mil- 
lion project,  only  about  50  of 
the  10,000  trees  an  die  nine 
mile  route  have  been 
uprooted. 

Pressure  is  mounting  on 
Blackwells,  the  site  clearers 
contracted  by  the  Highways 
Agency,  as  they  are  working 
on  a two  months’  deadline  — 
a European  Union  directive 
on  bird  habitats  bans  felling 
trees  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son from  mid-March  to 
August 

The  cat  and  mouse  game  be- 
tween protesters  and  contrac- 
tors shifted  yesterday  to  the 
northern  end  of.  the  bypass, 
where  a digger  moved  in  just 
before  dawn.  It  was  spotted 
about  an  hour  later  and  by 
9am  protesters  were  arriving 


in  dribs  and  drabs.  At  least  a 
dozen  ran  through  a line  of 
security  guards,  causing 
some  Injuries,  and  blocked 
the  digger.  At  9.45am  work 
was  suspended. 

John  Chapman  of  Mott 
MacDonald,  the  company 
supervising  the  digging,  said: 
"We  were  able  to  work  safely 
for  a period  of  time.  We  have 
cleared  a number  of  trees.  It 
was  a joint  decision  between 
the  contractors  and  ourselves 
to  stop  in  the  interests  of 
safety." 

Protesters  and  legal  observ- 
ers are  pleased,  and  a little 
surprised,  by  the  largely 
peaceful  nature  of  the  demon- 
stration so  far. 

Simon  Festing,  of  Friends 
of  the  Earth,  said;  "We  have 
been  confrontational,  but  not 
violent  Most  of  the  injuries 
have  been  accidents  from 
people  slipping." 


This  week’s  incidents  have 
also  marked  a turning  point 
in  attitudes  to  security 
guards,  and  in  particular,  to 
the  police,  who  have  gone  out 
of  their  way  to  appear  impar- 
tial "We  are  praising  the 
police  conduct”  said  Mr  Fest- 
ing. 

But  he  added  that  he  was 
expecting  the  battle  to  be- 
come fiercer  in  the  weeks  to 
come. 

'Things  have  got  to  change. 
We  are  working  on  the  strat- 
egy of  being  more  pro-active, 
and  I am  sure  the  contractors 
will  be  adapting  their  tactics. 
There  must  be  a time  when 
they  try  a serious  attempt  to 
get  going.” 

A spokesman  for  the  High- 
ways Agency  said:  “The  con- 
tractor has  been  in  position 
for  not  that  long.  He  is  still 
mobilising  his  troops.  There 
is  no  loss  of&ce.” 


Club  18-30  goes  for  the  big  tease 


Michael  Ellison  on 
the  new  campaign 
by  controversial, 
holiday  company 

Hoardings  were 
being  plastered  yes- 
terday with  advertise- 
ments aimed  at  appealing 
to  the  basest  instincts  of 
Britain’s  youth. 

“Meet  pleasant  young- 
sters and  chitter-chatter 
about  popular  music!”  is 
the  enticing  prospect  of- 
fered by  one.  “Jolly  japes, 
sonny  skies  and  friendly 
folk!”  is  the  threat  con- 
tained in  another.  A third 
insists:  “Put  on  your  trend- 
iest  clothes  and  dance  to 
the  disco  beat!” 

Club  18-30  seemed  to 
have  taken  to  heart  the  res- 
ponse to  last  year's  cam- 
paign to.  inform  people  of  a 
certain  age  and  an  “adven- 
turous” disposition  about 
its  holiday  offers. 


Then,  its  posters  showed 
a man  In  boxer  shorts 
under  the  heading:  Girls, 
Can  We  Interest  Yon  In  A 
Package  Holiday?  The  Ad- 
vertising Standards  Au- 
thority said  it  was  “offen- 
sive and  irresponsible"  and 
banned  the  campaign. 

This  time  the  firm  and  its 
advertising  agency . Saatchi 


& Saatchi,  devised  an 
apparently  more  anodyne 
approach* 

Bat  a line  at  the  bottom  of 
the  new  posters  hints  it  has 
not  lost  its  touch  entirely. 
“For  our  real  advertise- 
ments see  Sky  magazine, 
Loaded,  Company  and 
selected  cinemas." 

The  February  editions  of 
Sky  (readership:  young, 
trendy,  possibly  gay). 
Loaded  (youngish,  lads) 
and  Company  (young,  sex- 
obsessed,  girls)  reveal  the 
trne  intentions  of  the 
£450,000  mission  to  inform. 

One  says:  “Holiday  fore- 
cast Damp,  followed  by  wet 
patches.”  The  next  goes  for 
the  cryptic  approach  with: 
“Gobble,  gobble."  Others 
say:  “One  swallow  doesn’t 
make  a summer”  and: 
“Something  deep  inside  her 
said  she’d  come  again.” 

Becky  Impey,  Club  18- 
30's  marketing  manager, 
said:  “I  think  It’s  dead 
clever  and  it  will  appeal  to 
our  audience.  The  average 
age  of  our  people  is  22  . . . 


They’re  interested  in  enter- 
tain meat,  clothes  and 
music.  Our  holidays  are 
like  a fortnight  of  Saturday 
nights  and  for  lots  of  people 
that  means  drinking  and 
meeting  people  of  the  oppo- 
site sex.”  The  company  sold 
100,000  holidays  last  year,  ‘ 
priced  between  £129  and 
£600. 

Dominic  Mills,  editor  of, 
Campaign,  the  advertising 
industry  magazine,  said: 
“It’s  very  difficult  to  get 
your  message  noticed  and 
you  either  have  to  shout 
louder,  which  is  what  they 
probably  did  last  year  in- 
discriminately. or  they  use 
the  posters  as  a tease, 
which  is  qnite  clever.” 

Grahame  Fowler,  the 
standards  authority’s 
spokesman,  said:  “Their 
cheeky  or  sleazy  innuendo 
is  restricted  to  titles  whose 
readers  wouldn’t  be  of- 
fended, but  that’s  not  to  say 
they're  acceptable.  If  the 
ASA  receives  a high  body  of  j 
complaints,  we'll  act  to 
have  them  withdrawn.” 


worker  had  been  "under- 
standably terrified”  into  co- 
operating with  the  robbers. 

"The  guns  certainly  looked 
real  to  the  staff  involved  who 
were  extremely  frightened  by 
what  happened,"  he  said. 

The  man  who  made  the  ini- 
tial approach  was  described 
as  aged  between  30  and  35, 
about  5ft  llin  to  6ft  tall, 
stocky  with  short  dark  hair 
under  a plain  red  baseball 
cap.  He  had  a darkish  com- 
plexion and  was  clean 
shaven.  It  is  not  clear  if  he 
was  a member  of  the  gang 
that  carried  out  the  actual 
raid. 

One  robber  was  described 
as  being  in  his  30s,  of  stocky 
build  and  with  ginger  eye- 
brows. The  robber  carrying 
the  handgun  was  said  to  be  5ft 
Bin  tall,  of  medium  build  and 
wearing  a black  bomber 
jacket  He  was  wearing  a pi- 


Holloway  inmate  chained 
in  labour  may  sue  Howard 


lot’s  flying  hat  with  flaps  over 
the  ears  and  a peak. 

Police  are  anxious  to  trace 
the  Luton  van  and  any  wit- 
nesses to  the  raid,  which  took 
place  when  many  people  were 
in  the  area.  Security  video 
cameras  are  being  studied. 

• Armed  robberies  in  the 
London  area  have  fallen  to  a 
10-year  low,  according  to  fig- 
ures published  yesterday. 
Last  year,  597  armed  rob- 
beries were  recorded  in  the 
capital  — a 12  per  cent  fell 
compared  with  the  1994  total 
of  679  offences  — and  well 
down  on  the  1985  total  of 826. 

Commander  Roy  Ramm, 
head  of  Scotland  Yard’s  orga- 
nised crime  group,  said  the 
figures  were  a tribute  to  the 
efforts  cC  bis  officers.  "These 
crimes  have  been  driven 
down  by  the  sheer  hard  work 
and  detective  skills  of  Flying 
Squad  officers."  he  said. 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


ff  A NNETTE”.  the 
Mm  Holloway  prisoner 
kept  in  chains  while  in  hospi- 
tal to  give  birth,  may  sue  the 
Home  Secretary. 

She  Is  expected  to  meet  sup- 
porters and  legal  advisers 
today  to  decide  whether  to 
launch  a legal  action  against 
Michael  Howard. 

Annette’s  supporters  be- 
lieve that  her  letters  describ- 
ing the  humiliation  and  mis- 
ery she  suffered  during  her 
pregnancy  give  strong 
grounds  for  launching  a case 
for  assault  and  battery  — or 
for  "degrading  and  inhumane 
punishment"  in  the  European 
courts.  One  avenue  being  ex- 
plored is  for  her  to  sue  Mr 
Howard  for  personal  injury 
compensation. 

Simon  Creighton,  spokes- 


man for  the  Prisoners'  Advice 
Service  said  that  based  on  the 
published  evidence  there 
could  be  several  courses  of 
legal  action  open  to  her. 

The  Prison  Reform  Trust 
said  it  knew  'of  three  other 
recent  cases  in  which  seri- 
ously ill  Holloway  prisoners 
were  chained  during  hospital 
visits.  One  woman  was 
receiving  chemotherapy  for 
cancer,  the  second  had  dysen- 
tery and  the  third  pleurisy. 

A Prison  Service  spokes- 
woman said  a risk  assessment 
was  carried  out  on  all  prison- 
ers before  hospital  treatment 
It  determined  whether  they 
went  with  only  an  escort  and 
whether  they  needed  to  be 
chained  or  handcuffed.  In  all 
cases  restraints  were  re- 
moved once  treatment  began. 

She  said  a prisoner  receiv- 
ing chemotherapy  recently  es- 
caped with  help  from  an 
armed  accomplice. 


m. 


Now,  with  HSA  SupeiPlan.  you  can  get  tax-free 
cash  - paid  directly  to  you  - to  help  you  care  for 
your  family’s  health.  For  only  83p  a day  you  can 
receive  the  sums  shown  hen 

But  you  could  also  choose  to  pay  as  little  as  21p 
or  as  much  as  £1.66  a day  and  receive  cash 
payouts  that  are  proportionately  smaller  or  larger. 

HSA  covers  you,  your  spouse  and  all  resident 
children  for  all  the  health  care  needs  listed. 

So  don’t  delay.  Find  out  more  about  Europe's 
leading  health  care  cash  plan  today. 

• One  payment  covers  all  the  family 
• No  increase  with  age 


Just  some  of  the 
big  cash  payouts  you 

could  receive 


£108 


:./'Deiitalcare . 

V m\  s_:_  * *.  i 

i:JOptkal  care 
> :.K;  j^atenritjy  j. 
,'iio«pitat  stays 

Consultation 


^ £280 


■££400 


££252 


Plus  cash  for  worldwide  emergency 
cover  and  12  other  health  care  needs 


The  family 
health  care  plan  that 
pays  you  tax-free 


to  spend  as  you  wish 

yet  can  cost  only  83p  a day. 


CALL  FREE  - NOW  0800  150150 


USA.  Healthcare,  HamWwten  House,  Andover,  Hants.  SP1G 1LQ. 


For  more  details  about  HSA  SuperPlao,  please  complete  legibly  m BLOCK  CAPITALS  and  post  to: 
HSA  Healthcare,  Hambleden  House,  Andover,  Hampshire,  SPlO  1LQ. 
i am  under  70  years  of  age.  Manfed/Singie*  (Please  delete) 

Mr/Nrs/Miss/MsL 
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Home  Address. 


Td  No.  (Inch  STD  Code) . 
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. Day/Evening*  (*Please  delete  as  appropriate) 
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6 WORLD  NEWS _____ 

‘Only  passivity  is  dishonourable 


. l.Ia! 


In  the  first  of  a series  of  reports 
focusing  on  the  untold  stories 
and  hidden  calamities  of  the  war 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia, 

Ed  Vulliamy  talks  to  retired 
French  general  Philippe  Morillon, 
one-time  United  Nations 
commander  in  Sarajevo  and  of 
Nato’s  Rapid  Reaction  Force  — a 
man  who,  as  he  says,  left 
his  heart  in  the  destroyed  safe 
haven  of  Srebrenica 


ON  THE  very  day 
that  the  peace 
treaty  ending  Bos- 
nia’s war  was 
signed  in  Paris, 
last  December  14,  one  of  the 
more  flamboyant  characters 
to  emerge  from  the  carnage 
ended  his  own  distinguished 
career  as  a soldier. 

The  figure  of  General  Phi- 
lippe  Morillon  had  been 
etched  into  Bosnian  history 
since  his  arrival  in  the  en- 
clave of  Srebrenica,  during 
the  first  bloody  debacle  in 
that  town,  which  led  to  its 
subsequent,  perverse  designa- 
tion as  a “safe  area"  in  spring 
1993,  He  became  an  overnight 
hero:  the  main  street  was 
renamed  in  his  honour. 

The  following  July.  Gen 
Morillon  concluded  his  term 
as  United  Nations  command- 
er in  Sarajevo  with  a lunch  at 
his  sandbagged  residence.  Ri- 
card  and  caviar  were  served, 
and  in  deep,  De  Gaulle- esque 
tones.  Gen  Morillon  warned 
that  only  a decisive  show  of 
force  from  the  West  could 
forge  a peace,  otherwise  Bos- 
nia would  become  “a  series  of 
Gaza  strips,  ruled  through 
fear".  Tliat  show  of  force  was 
still  two  more  years  away. 

Today,  speaking  to  the 
Guardian  in  his  first  impor- 
tant interview  since  retire- 
ment. Gen  Morillon  is 
harshly  critical  of  the  UN 
mandate  in  Bosnia  which  he 
dismisses  as  a "a  mandate  of 
angel-ism  — an  illusion  that 
the  mere  presence  of  UN  sol- 
diers with  blue  helmets  and 
the  blue  flag  would  help  to 
prevent  the  explosion."  His 
men's  rules  of  engagement  I 
were  "a  farce”. 


Geo  Morillon  is  by  far  the 
highest-ranking  military 
commander  to  utter  such 
views.  And  in  the  interview, 
he  reveals  his  own  efforts  to 
carve  a role  for  Nats  through 
“strictly  unofficial”  contacts 
with  alliance  commanders. 

Gen  Morillon  also  describes 
for  the  first  time  bis  role  as  a 
guiding  hand  behind  the  de- 
ployment last  summer  of  the 
Rapid  Reaction  Force,  which, 
he  confesses,  he  personally 
ordered  to  tear  up  its  restric- 
tive UN  mandate  and  attack 
the  Serbs  — an  escalation  of 
the  UN's  military  role  that  led 
directly  to  Nato  intervention 
last  autumn  and  the  Dayton 
agreement 

Gen  Morillon  also  says  that 
the  Serbian  president  Slobo- 
dan Milosevic,  confirmed  to 
him  at  the  time  that  the  army 
of  Serbia  proper  was  fighting  ' 
in  Bosnia,  in  defiance  of 
undertakings  given  to  the  in- 
ternational community. 

Gen  Morillon.  a veteran  of 
Algeria  in  the  early  1960s, 
was  a natural  choice  for  a role 
in  the  UN’s  Balkan  effort.  He 
had  spent  two  years  with  the 
Yugoslav  army  as  an  envoy 
from  the  French  defence  min- 
istry. and  knew  many  of  its 
senior  officers  when  it  split 
into  Croat,  Bosnian  and  — 
mainly  — Serbian  columns. 

In  October  1991,  Gen  Moril- 
lon was  included  in  a secret 
seminar  held  in  Metz  by 
senior  officers  from  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Western 
European  Union,  gathered  to 
consider  options  for  Croatia. 
The  two- week  session’s 
recommendation  to  the  Euro- 
pean Community  and  UN  was 
for  a “rapid  reaction  force”, 
equipped  with  attack  helicop- 
ters and  tanks,  and  with  a 
mandate  to  “assert  its  author- 
ity" and  hold  the  ravaging  of 
former  Yugoslavia  in  check 
through  military  force. 

Gen  Morillon  was  an  enthu- 
siastic proponent  of  the 
report,  but  it  was  discarded 
and  buried. 

Instead.  Gen  Morillon 
found  himself  second-in-com- 
mand to  the  Egyptian  general 
Satis h Narobiar  at  the  UN 
Protection  Force  (Unprofor) 
headquarters  in  Sarajevo, 
chosen  for  its  equidistance 
between  Zagreb  and  Belgrade. 
Gen  Morillon  was  convinced 


the  town,  but  it  was  not  what 

he  regarded  as  the  solution. 
“As  far  as  I was  concerned,  ir 
was  a temporary  expedient^ 
protect  the  town  until  toe  im- 
plementation of  the  Vance-. 
Owen  plan.  For  Srebrenica  to 
become  an  Indian  reservation, 
for  two-and-a-half  yepro  *** 
absolutely  not  what  I had  in 

mind.”  ' , 

Gen  Morillon  had  learned 
early  on  who  his  main  adver- 
sary would  be.  Upon  taking 
command  in  Sarajevo,  he 
spawned  a cunning  scheme  to 
break  the  siege;  to  establish 
Unprofor’s  headquarters  in 
file  Serb-held  suburb  ofllidza. 
Ilidza.  he  says,  "was  the  gate- 
way to  Sarajevo,  key  to  the 
city.  I did  not  want  the  air- 
port, I wanted  Ilidza.’’ 

It  was  here  that  the  Serbs 
were  later  to  erect  roadblocks 
which  closed  the  tarmac  aid 
route  into  the  capital  from 
Split  Mostar  and  the  west 
thereby  tying  the  noose. 

Gen  Morillon  tempted  and 
flattered  the  Bosnian  Serb 
president  Radovan  Karadzic, 
with  the  idea  of  quartering 
Unprofor  in  a Serbian  neigh- 


mandate,  wbich  »as. 


personnel 

Back  in 

had  lost  patience.  He  ha£Tcng 
argued  for  a Rapid  K^acpan 
Force  and,  onee  depfoyied,  it 
was  put  under  his  comrnaaM. 
And  it  was  Gen  Monllan  who 
^ sure  the  fbra-3  rates  of 
engagement  were  broken  ^ 

“Wien  the  force  was  sent 
he  recalls,  "a  statement  was 
made  that  the  mission,  was 
only  to  protect  our  own  so b 
diers.  I was  so  angry,  l 
shouted:  ‘if  this  Is  whatW 
are  there  for.  then  withdraw 
tbemf"  , . . , 

The  French  general  Andre 

Soubirou  was  commander  of 
the  force  in  the  field.  1 
received  Soubirou  m my 
office,”  says  Gen  Mormon, 
“and  I told  him:  ‘don’t  be  con- 
cerned about  the  rules  of  en- 
gagement You  have  to  estab- 
lish the  tactical  advantage, 
and  use  it  Say  to  your  oppo- 
nent see  that  helicopter?  See 
that  tank?  See  that  battery? 
Now  shoot  me  If  you  darer 
That  was  what  I did  in  my 
way  at  Srebrenica,  and  that 


’"V*-.  . .’  * * ' 


clt  was  constant  arm- wrestling 
with  Mladic.  I once  told  him  to 
remember  that  Napoleon  ended  ■ 
upon  the  isle  of  Elba.  He  laughed’ 


bourhood,  and  convinced 
Mm.  The  mayor  of  Ilidza  was 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of 


was  the  directive  I personally 
gave  to  Soubirou." 

These  were  days  during 
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Man  of  action . . . General  Morillon's  stand  in  defending  Srebrenica  won  respect  but  was  ultimately  ftrtile.  Supporting  players 
in  the  general's  drama  included  (top  to  bottom)  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  Colonel  Bob  Stewart,  General  George  Joulwan  - 


the  hard  currency  following  which  Nato  effectively  sacked 
in  Unprofor’s  slipstream.  But  the  UN  leadership  in  Zagreb. 


the  plan  was  quashed  by  the 
one  man  who  saw  through  it* 
Gen  Mladic. 

“It  was  constant  arm-wres- 
tling with  Mladic,"  says  Gen 
Morillon.  “I  oooe  told  him  to 


overriding  the  UN’s  plea  that 
air  strikes  cease.  It  looked 
from  the  outside  like  a spec- 
tacular intervention  from  the 
sidelines,  but  Gen  Morillon 
had  already  brought  Nato  in. 


remember  that  Napoleon  I long  ago,  by  the  back  door. 


ended  up  on  the  isle  of  Elba. 
He  laughed.  ” 

Such  was  Gen  Mladic's  au- 
thority, says  Gen  Morillon, 
that  President  Milosevic  him- 
self was  a hostage  to  the  Bos- 
nian Serb  general.  “He  was 
his  prisoner,  and  remained  so 
until  the  summer  of  1995.” 


While  he  was  commander 
in  Sarajevo,.  Gen  Morillon 
recalls.  “Nato  was  anxious  to 
become  more  directly  in- 
volved." The  US  admiral  Jim 
Border  was  at  that  time  the 
commander  of  Nato  South,  in 
Naples;  he  was  also  Gen  Mor- 
mon’s close  friend  and  ally  in 


Gen  Mladic  enjoyed  the  loy-  terms  of  what  he  thought 
alty  of  not  just  the  Bosnian  needed  to  be  done  in  Bosnia. 


Serbs  but  the  whole  Serbian 
army,  Gen  Morillon  says. 

So  the  Serbian  army  was 
definitely  fighting  in  Bosnia, 
for  all  Mr  Milosevic’s  under- 1 


"We  were  in  regular  con- 
tact," says  Gen  Morillon,  “en- 
tirely unofficially — I was  get- 
ting a lot  of  help  from  Bolder 
in  Naples.  We  established  an 


that  “something  totally  differ- 
ent from' traditional  UN 
peacekeeping"  was  required. 

When  the  Bosnian  hurri- 
cane began  to  blow,  the  Sara 
jevo  team  was  faced  with  a 
decision  either  to  evacuate  or 
expand  the  mandate.  "I  said 
we  must  have  a mandate  for 
Bosnia  ...  We  were  reacting 
blow  by  blow,  without  suffi- 
cient liaison  with  New  York, 
or  the  Community  or  even 
each  other.”  The  Unprofor 
HQ  was  moved  from  Sarajevo. 

Gen  Morillon  returned  to 
the  Bosnian  capital  in  August 
1982,  with  a mandate  to  open 
the  airport  and  secure  the  hu- 
manitarian aid  bridge  to 
Split  He  was  among  those 
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| urging  a broader  brief  to 
cover  the  whole  of  Bosnia. 
The  outcome  was,  he  says, 
"not  so  bad  — deliver  hu- 
manitarian aid  while  estab- 
lishing the  practical  condi- 
tions for  the  (Vance- Owen) 
peace  plan". 

But,  he  says,  “there  was  a 
confusion  of  aims,  between 
two  ideas:  we  had  to  be  impar- 
tial, and  I was  impartial.  But 
not  neutral  They  are  not  the 
same  thing.  My  motto  is:  ‘only 
passivity  is  dishonourable*  — 
the  way  1 understood  my  mis- 
sion was  to  oppose  everything 
to  do  with  ethnic  cleansing. 
We  could  mediate,  but  we  bad 
to  be  resolutely  opposed  to  the 
perpetrators  of  ethnic  cleans- 
ing. New  York's  understand- 
ing was  this  ‘angel-ism*,  this 
illusion  that  we  could  remain 
passive." 

Immediately,  a rift  opened 
between  Gen  Moriilon's  ambi- 
tions on  the  ground,  and 
those  of  the  UN  ‘ angelistes ‘ 
making  policy  in  Zagreb  and 
New  York.  The  disagreement 
was  fundamental,  over  who 
the  Trotection  Force’  was  io 
Bosnia  to  protect 

"The  idea,"  says  Gen  Moril- 
lon, “that  we  were  only  there 
to  protect  ourselves,  our  sol- 
diers, was  unacceptable  to 
me.  This  was  the  reason  I had 
so  many  crises  of  anger  — I 
was  angry  with  people  talking 
to  me  about  the  mandate  all 
the  time.  We  wanted  nothing 
to  do  with  the  mandate,  but 
with  the  spirit  of  our  mission 
. , . which  was  to  protect  the 
population.  To  achieve  that 
we  had  to  be  able  to  use  force 
against  anyone  denying  or 
even  questioning  our  freedom 
of  action. 

“It  was  my  permanent  in- 
stinct — we  have  to  use  force. 
And  that  is  the  reason  I was 
so  angry  when,  after  my  de- 
parture. authorisation  was 
given  to  every  side  to  control 
our  convoys.  If  you  accept 
such  control,  you  have  no  role 
to  play,  and  should  pull  out" 
The  UN  Security  Council’s 


resolutions  were,  says  Gen 
I Morillon,  “like  the  Koran  — 
everything  was  there,  includ- 
ing its  contrary.’’  But  in 
terms  of  military  authority, 
the  mission  was  undersold. 

From  retirement  Gen  Mor- 
illon lam  basts  the  mandate's 
rules  of  engagement:  “To 
limit  our  ability  to  fire  only 
when  fired  upon  was  much 
too  restricted,”  he  says.  "The 
idea  of  the  Tight  to  legitimate 
defence’  was  a farce." 

Gen  Morillon  shared  this 
view  with  the  officer  com- 
manding the  first  British  con- 
tingent to  arrive  in  Bosnia. 
Colonel  Bob  Stewart  who 
promised:  “I  won’t  be  forced 
off  any  road."  and  said  he 
would  regard  any  militia  that 
interrupted  the  delivery  of 
aid  as  “the  enemy". 

Such  a position  raised  eye- 
brows in  Whitehall,  and  at  Za- 
greb command.  Col  Stewart 


him  “an  absurd  amount  Of 
time  just  to  get  sufficient  ar- 
mour”. To  deploy  adequate 
armoured  vehicles  in  Sara- 
jevo, he  says  — referring  to 
the  nadir  of  the  French  pres- 
ence — *T  had  to  wait  for  the 
assassination  of  the  Bosnian 
deputy  prime  minister  [Ha- 
kija  Turajlic.  shot  at  a Serb 
roadblock  inside  a French 
patrol  vehicle)  while  he  was 
escorted  by  my  men.  It  was  a 
drama  for  me  to  to  find  solace 
for  myself  after  that" 

By  contrast.  Srebrenica, 
March  1993.  was  Gen  Moril- 
lon’s  hour.  He  recalls  it  with  a 
pleasant  immodesty. 

As  Serb  artillery  pounded 
the  town,  Gen  Morillon  heli- 
coptered into  the  town  in  a 
gesture  of  solidarity  and 
ended  up  staying  for  several 
days  as  residents  prevented 
him  from  leaving. 

He  braved  the  guns  and 


_ takings  about  the  Drina  axis  of  -unofficial-  links-  be- 


blockade  that  would  throttle 
his  Bosnian  Serb  brothers? 
"When  I went  to  see  Milose- 


tweeo  our  staff.  He  was  also 
providing  me  with  US-  ma- 
rines. He  was  providing  me 


vie”,  says  Gen  Morillon,  "I  with  intelligence,  but  it  was 
spoke  to  him  about  this.  He  absolutely  unofficial  — it  was 
was  obliged  to  admit  to  me  simply  a direct  line  between 


To  get  enough  armoured  vehicles 
‘I  had  to  wait  for  the  assassination 
of  Bosnia’s  deputy  prime  minister 
while  he  was  escorted  by  my  men’ 


that  they  were  involved;  he 
couldn't  deny  that  to  me.  The 
Serbian  army  was  in  there 
until  May  1995." 

This  is  the  first  testimony 
of  a confession  by  President 
Milosevic  that  his  own  troops 
were  so  engaged. 

By  the  time  Gen  Morillon 
left  Sarajevo  in  1993,  he  says, 
“I  felt  the  threat  of  powerless- 
ness" in  the  UN  mission.  He 
does  not  single  out  individ- 
uals for  blame,  but  refers  to 
“Zagreb"  and  “New  York", 
the  operation's  political  and 
diplomatic  nerve-centres. 

“There  was  conflict  be- 
tween Zagreb  and  Sarajevo" 
says  Gen  Morillon.  "Relations 
with  Zagreb  were  usually  by 
phone,  and  from  time  to  time 
there  were  angry  crises.  I 
repeated  it  every  day:  ‘We 
have  to  be  respected!  If  not, 
we  have  to  withdraw.’  I con- 
sidered them  functionaries; 
we  were  on  the  ground." 

Zagreb,  he  adds,  “was 
under  the  influence  of  ‘angel- 


Philippe  Morillon  and  Jim 
Border  . . . but  with  the  help 
of  the  whole  Nato  alliance." 

After  leaving  Sarajevo,  Gen 
Morillon  made  a number  of 
visits  to  Brussels,  especially 
to  Nato’s  supreme  allied  com- 
mander, General  George  Joul- 
wan.  whom  Gen  Morillon  de- 
scribes as  "central”  to  the 
“defining  moment"  of  1995, 
and  the  late  secretary-gen- 
eral, Manfred  Woerner. 

Gen  Morillon  came  to  be- 
lieve that  “so  long  as  Wash- 
ington was  not  involved  in  a 
common  action,  there  could 
be  no  solution.  It  should  have 
been  possible  to  do  this  as  the 
UN  and  as  Europe.  But  in  the 

end,  I share  the  US  position 

with  the  exception  that  I did 
not  agree  that  the  need  for  us 
to  act  powerfully  against  the 
Serbs  automatically  meant 
support  for  [Bosnian  president 
Alijal  Izetbegovic  or  [Croatian 
president  FranjoJ  Tudjman. 
We  were  agreed  on  the  means.” 
Since  leaving  Sarajevo,  Gen 


was  considered  wild  and  rash 
— but,  says  Gen  Morillon. 
“Stewart  was  right.  I tried  to 
back  him  all  the  way,”  Gen 
Morillon  also  pays  tribute  to 
the  soldiers  of  the  next  Brit- 
ish regiment  in,  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Own  Yorkshires,  for 
opening  fire  on  a Croat  posi- 
tion, killing  at  least  four,  after 
the  ambush  of  a convoy 
bound  for  Tuzla  in  early  1993. 

“It  was  the  first  battle,  and 
the  right  battle.  I knew  that  it 
was  a sign  of  our  authority.” 

The  French  in  Sarajevo 
took  the  greatest  number  of 
casualties  among  the  UN  con- 
tingents. Gen  Morillon 
blames  not  only  the  rules  of 
engagement,  but  a lack  of  ade- 
quate protection. 

Gen  Morillon  says  it  took 


promised  the  people  he  would 
stay  among  them  until  their 
security'  was  guaranteed.  He 
now  knows  he  was  actually  a 
hostage  of  the  Bosnian  gov- 
ernment, that  an  order  was 
sent  from  Sarajevo  to  ensure 
he  remained  In  the  enclave, 

"I  tried  to  escape  at  night," 
he  says,  “but  it  was  the  sight  | 
of  hundreds  of  people,  women  i 
and  old  people  and  children, 
coming  in  through  the  snow 
that  night  from  the  places 
that  had  fallen,  that  made  me 
realise  I had  no  choice  but  to 
stay." 

The  outcome  was  the  first 
“safe  area",  bloodily  overrun, 
with  thousands  murdered,  in 
July  1994,  The  safe  area  was 
what  Gen  Morillqn  required 
of  himself  in  order  to  leave 


40  years  of  peacekeeping  Morillon  has  crossed  the  At- 
traditions.  They  were  fright-  lantic  io  times  to  lobby  the 
ened  we  would  become  in-  Pentagon,  Vice-President  A1 


voivea  in  a disaster  like  So-  Gore,  the  Senate  majority 
SaH™^ey  were  terrffied  of  leader.  Bob  Dole,  and  ahost  <rf 
tiie  WJ  bemg  seen  as  partial  officials  and  congressmen  in 


they  failed  to  understand  the 
difference  between  impartial- 
ity and  neutrality." 

This  past  summer,  "the  de- 
fining moment”  of  bombard- 
ment around  Sarajevo,  was 
“exactly  what  I had  been 
waiting  for  since  the  very  be- 
ginning" says  Gen  Morillon. 

The  attack  which  finally 
forced  the  Serbs  to  the  negoti- 
ating table  was  most  fam- 
ously mounted  by  Nato  from 
the  air.  But  the  guns  of  the 
Anglo-French  Rapid  Reaction 
Force  also  unleashed  vast 
quantities  of  ordnance 


flavour  of  a resolute  line.  His 
main  ally,  pivotal  to  winning 
over  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion, was  the  navy’s  new  chief 
of  staff.  Admiral  Jim  Border. 

Gen  Morillon  has  moved  to 
Brittany,  with  a pied-a-terre 
in  Versailles,  his  possessions, 
notes  and  medals  still  packed 
in  boxes.  He  is  about  to  start 
work  on  two  books:  one  with 
the  splendidly  Bonapartian 
title  letter  to  Young  Officers, 
a military  credo,  and  another 
about  one  of  “those  very  few 
tfungs  In  life  that  hit  you  here 
[he  points  to  his  heart)  and 


against  to&rbs.  The  RRF  thatyouwiUn^rgr- 
was  engaged  way  beyond  its  the  story  of  SrebrenioT 


World  news  in  brief 


Papandreou  ‘may  resign’ 
after  summoning  president 

GREECE'S  critically  ill  ] meeting  would  probably  take 
prime  minister,  Andreas  I place  this  weekend. 
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%ii prime  minister,  Andreas 
Papandreou.  has  asked 
through  the  government 
spokesman  to  meet  the  presi- 
dent, leading  to  speculation 
that  he  may  agree  to  step 
down,  writes  Helena  Smith  in 
Athens. 

It  was  a surprise  even  to  Mr 
Papandreou's  own  socialist 
party  when  the  -spokesman 
announced  yesterday  that  the 
ailing  leader,  who  has  been  in 
intensive  care  since  Novem- 
ber 20.  had  summoned  Presi- 
dent Costis  Stephanopoulns  to 
his  bedside.  Officials  said  the 


meeting  would  probably  take 
place  this  weekend. 

The  government  had  earlier 
survived  a vote  of  confidence 
tabled  by  the  opposition, 
which  said  the  prime  minis- 
ter’s prolonged  illness  had  left 
the  country  leaderless. 

Under  Greek  law.  Mr  Pa- 
pandreou,  aged  76.  who  has 
been  attached  to  life  support 
machines,  can  only  be 
replaced  if  he  resigns.  Ex- 
perts from  the  United  States, 
Down  in  to  give  the  prime 
minister  physiotherapy  and 
speech  classes,  said  yesterday 
his  health  was  improving. 


Peru  jails  US 
woman  for  life 

A Peruvian  military  court 
yesterday  sentenced  an  Amer- 
ican woman  to  life  imprison- 
ment for  aiding  Marxist  guer- 
rillas. her  lawyer  said. 

Grimaldo  Achahui  said  Lori 
Helene  Berenson,  aged  26, 
from  New-  York  was  convicted 
of  treason  for  assisting  the  pro 
Cuban  Tupac  Amaru  Revolu- 
tionary Movement.  — Reuter. 

Charges  imminent 

The  prosecution  in  a Spanish 
supreme  court  inquiry  into  al- 
legations that  the  former  inte- 
rior minister,  Jose  Barr  ion- 
uevo.  backed  a "dirty  war" 
against  Basque  separatists 


yesterday  asked  for  bail  — ap- 
parent confirmation  that  be 
will  be  formally  charged, 
writes  Adela  Gooch  in  Madrid. 

Italian  PM  ‘quits1 

The  Italian  prime  minister. 
Lamberto  Dini,  announced 
his  resignation  yesterday, 
opening  the  way  for  parlia- 
ment to  choose  between  a 
snap  general  election  or  a 
new  government  to  enact  key 
reforms.  — Reuter. 

Massacre  arrests 

Four  Mexican  stats  officials 
and  17  policemen  have  been 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  in- 
volvement in  the  June  28  mas- 
sacres of  17  unarmed  peasants 
in  Guerrero  state,  writes  Phil 
Gunson  in  Mexico  City.  Ten 


other  members  of  the  state 
police  are  already  in  jail 

Journalist  bailed 

Raul  Adams,  the  Financial 
Times  correspondent  de- 
tained by  in  . Nigeria  for  a 
week,  has  been  freed  oh  bail 
diplomats  said.  Mr  Adams 
***  crested  in  Ogoniiand 
and  charged  with  possessing 
seditious  material  — Reuter. 

Cousteau  farewell 

l!^3.USi’Yva^  Cousteau’s 

ocean  research  ship,  the  Ca- 

S ^ ^ French 
oceanographer,  aged  8S.  ha*t 
foe  world^sinca  195^ 
has  sjmk  m shallow  waters 
SS2fap0”:' a spokeswoman 
f°1’  fof  port  authority  said 
yesterday. -Remer  y “ 
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The  Wolf,  the  Bear,  and 


between 


Salman  raduyevs 

eyes  twinkled  with 
good  humour,  un- 
shaKeafale  confidence 
in  the  rightness  of  his  deeds 
on  earth,  and  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  a martyr's  honour,  if 
need  be,  in  heaven. 

The  Chechen  rebel  leader 
known  as  the  Lone  Wolf, 
whose  motley  band  of  fighters 
is  bolding  the  might  of  an  out- 
raged Russia  at  bay,  wel- 
comed guests  yesterday  to  the 
yard  of  the  little  house  he  has 
commandeered  in  this  village 
like  a proud  local  celebrity  de- 
lighted by  the  attention  and 
feeling  himself  worthy  of  it 
Two  small  children  played 
nearby. 

Though  some  of  the  fighters 
around  him  wore  black 
masks,  his  face  was  adorned 
only  by  his  long  red.  beard 
and  his  black  woolly  hat 
wrapped  in  a green  band 
bearing  the  Arabic  words: 
“There  is  no  God  but  God, 
and  Mohammed  is  his 
Prophet” 

A few  yards  away  lay  a 
reminder  that  Mr  Raduyev  is 
bargaining  with  Russia  for 
his  life,  the  lives  of  his  150 
fighters  and  the  lives  of  as 
many  as  160  hostages.  Cov- 
ered in  velvet  doth  were  the 
bodies  of  three  of  his  men, 
killed  in  the  fighting  in  the 
Dagestani  town  of  Kizlyar  on 
.Tuesday  when  his  band 
seized  the  hospital  and  2,000 
captives. 

‘/If  Russia  does  not  want  a 
peaceful  outcome,  we  are 
ready,”  he  said.  “We  are  sol- 
diers. We  do  not  care-how  we 
die." 

President  Boris  Yeltsin,  in 
Paris  for  the  memorial  ser- 
vice for  Francois  Mitterrand, 
made  a conciliatory  gesture, 
saying:  “As  soon  as  they 
agree  to  not  using  weapons 
we  will  withdraw  our  troops. 
Only  the  police  will  remain  to 
maintain  public  order.” 


‘We  are  soldiers. 
We  do  not  care 
how  we  die’ 

James  Meek 

meets  the  Chechen 
‘Lone  Wolf  (left) 
holding  hostages 
as  Russian  troops 
surround  the  village 
of  Pervomayskaya 


Russian  helicopters 
bristling  with  guns  rock- 
ets clattered  iow  over  the  vil- 
lage as  Mr  Raduyev  spoke. 

In  the  snow-covered  fields 
beyond,  Russian  armoured 
troop  carriers  dipped  and 
reared  in  and  out  of  irrigation 
ditches  as  they  struggled  for 
vantage  points  before  dark- 
ness feEL 

Yet  even  yesterday  after- 
noon it  was  possible  to  walk 
unchallenged  into  Pervo- 
mayskaya along  an  open 
road. 

Mr  Raduyev,  son-in-law  of 
the  Chechen  separatist  leader 
General  Dzhokhar  Dudayev, 
said  his  group  had  originally 
planned  to  attack  the  military 
airfield  in  Kizlyar,  because 
they  believed  a large  consign- 
ment of  artillery  rockets  for 
use  in  Chechenia  was  to  be 
unloaded  there. 

Taking  file  hospital  was  a 
reserve  plan  they  put  into  ef- 
fect when  a number  of  fight- 
ers were  badly  wounded  and 
needed  surgery. 

The  Chechens  released 
most  of  their  hospital  cap- 


tives on  Wednesday  morning 
after  reaching,  as  they 
thought,  a deal  guaranteeing 
them  safe  passage  to  Che- 
chenia. after  which  they 
would  release  the  rest 

But  according  to  Mr  Ra 
duyev  the  convoy  of  buses 
carrying  them  and  their  hos- 
tages, including  an  unspeci- 
fied number  of  women  and 
children,  was  fired  on  with 
rockets  from  a Russian  heli- 
copter just  as  it  was  leaving 
Pervomayskaya,  only  a few 
hundred  yards  from  the  Che- 
chen border. 

The  Chechens  ordered  the 
convoy  to  turn  back  and  they 
quickly  took  over  the  village, 
capturing  37  interior  minis- 
try soldiers  and  an  arsenal  of 
weapons.  Most  of  the  500  or  so 
villagers  fied. 

The  hostages  have  been  dis- 
persed among  the  village 
houses,  making  a successful 
attempt  to  free  them  by  force 
virtually  impossible. 

Mr  Raduyev  said  he  was 
prepared  to  free  the  interior 
ministry  troops  and  even 
return  the  weapons  they  had 


Polish  PM  and  the  KGB 
man  ‘just  good  friends’ 


fnW 


HIS  Soviet  “minders” 
reportedly  gave  him  tike 
code  name  Olin  and 
beamed  like  proud  parents  as 
their  prize  mole  rose  steadily 
to  prominence  and  power  in 
the  Polish  government  They 
whooped  with  joy  after  his 
promotion  to  one  of  the  high- 
est posts  in  the  land.  Them 
last  July  in  Majorca,  disaster 
struck. 

The  holidaying  farmer  KGB 
colonel,  Vladimir  Alganov, 
apparently  opened  the  door  of 
his  hotel  suite  to  find  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  Pole  Mar- 
ian Zacharski.  a living  legend 
among  cold  war  warriors-  His 
sudden  appearance  could 
only  spell  trouble. 

In  the  old  days,  fixe  two  had 
worked  for  the  same  side.  In 
1986,  the  KGB  even  arranged 
for  a spy  swap  to  get  Mr  Za- 
charski out  of  a US  jail,  where 
he  was  serving  life  for  steal- 
ing Patriot  missile  blueprints. 

But  relations  between  the 
former  allies  had  since  turned 
sour.  While  Warsaw  was 
queuing  impatiently  for  Nato 
- membership,  Moscow  threat- 
ened it  with  nuclear  weapons 
if  Si  joined: 

“We  know  about  Olin,”  Mr 
Zacharski  allegedly  said.  He 
then  accused  the  Russian,  a 
diplomat  in  Warsaw  for  more 
than  io  years  and  now  man- 
ager of  a business  there,  of 
“running”  the  mole. 

All  this  is  the  former  KGB 
man's  version,  however.  Mr 


Zacharski,  still,  reportedly  a 
member  of  the  Polish  secret 
-service,  has  said  nothing. 

There  was  no  hint  of  Olin’s 
identity  until  three  days  be- 
fore Lech  Walesa  relin- 
quished the  presidency  to  file 
reformed  communist  Alek- 
sander  Kwasniewski  on  De- 
cember 23. 

A stunned  parliament  was 
told  that  Moscow’s  man  was 
none  other  than  President 
Kwasniewski’s  long-time 
party  colleague  — the  prime 
minister.  Poland  has  still  not 
recovered  from  the  shock. 

“Prime  minister  Jozef 
Oleksy  knowingly  conveyed 
information  and  documents, 
some  classified,  to  foreign  in-, 
telligence  officers,''  said 
Andrzej  Milczanowski,  minis- 
ter of  internal  affairs,  a Wa- 
lesa ally.  “The- activities 
dated  from  1982  through  to 
1995.” 

Mr  Oleksy  has  been  prime 
minister  since  1993,  leading  a 
coalition  of  reformed  commu- 
nists and  peasants. 

The  Russians  screamed 
that  he  had  been  framed.  Mr 
Oleksy  screamed  even  louder, 
accusing  Walesa  loyalists  of 
“dirty  provocations”  and 
seeking  to  revenge  his  poll 
defeat 

Colonel  Alganov  material- 
ised at  a hastily  convened 
press  conference  in  Moscow, 
where  he  said  that  he  knew 
Mr  Oleksy,  but  they  were  Just 
"good  friends”.  No  sensitive 
matters  had  been  raised  dur- 
ing their  hunting  trips 
together,  he  added. 

Russia’s  newly  appointed 


spymaster,  General  Vyaches- 
law  Trubnikov,  also  suddenly 
felt  the  urge  to  talk  to  the 
media.  The  affair  was  a prov- 
ocation and  the  allegations 
were  unsubstantiated,  he  told 
a Polish  journalist 
No  proof  of  the  charges  has 
yet  been  made  public.  Yester- 
day. Poland’s  counter-intelli- 
gence service  turned  over 
crucial  evidence,  apparently 
including  incriminating 
audio  and  videotapes,  to  mili- 
tary prosecutors,  who  will  de- 
cide next  week  whether  a case.  | 
should  be  made  against  the 
prime  minister,  who  is  on 
holiday. 

President  Kwasniewski  yes- 
terday backed  his  embattled 
prime  minister,  telling  a 
Paris  press  conference  he  had 
frill  confidence  in  him.  “I 
have  no  reason  not  to  have 
confidence  In  him.”  - 
The  country . has  been 
plunged  into  a frenzy  of  con- 
spiracy theories.  Many  are 
convinced  of  Mr  Oleksy’s 
guilt,  but  some  say  Mr  Walesa 
is  framing  him.  Others  claim 
the  Russians  fabricated  the 
scandal  to  discredit  and  de- 


rail Poland's  entry  into  Nato. 

Another  theory  Is  that  the 
CIA  is  behind  the  af&dr. 

Meanwhile,  the  truth  could 
get  fuzzier  because  the  secret 
service  is  in  chaos.  . 

Wholesale  changes  in  tho 

service  and  the  ministry  it 
reports  to  have  been  made 
recently,  with  Mr  Oleksy 
making  key  appointments. 
Last  week,  the  counter-intelli- 
gence chief  quit,  accusing  the 
prime  minister  of  a cover-up.  ‘ 


Japan  ends  19-month  socialist  hiccup 


Kevin  Baffarty  in  Tokyo 


The  chain-smoking  nation- 
alist Ryutaro  Haahimoto 
easily. defeated  hls  great  rival 
Ichiro  Ozawa  yesterday  to  be- 

come  Japan’s  prime  minister. 

The  new  leader,  heading  a 
three-party  coalition  erf  con- 
servatives and  socialists, 
promised  an  administration 
of  "creativity  and  change”, 
but  Mr  Ozawa  immediately 
dismissed,  it  as  a "bock-pass- 
ing government”. 

Mr  Hashimoto’s  election  in 

parliament,  by  .282  votes  to 

167,  restored  power  to  the  con- 
servative Liberal  Democratic 
party  after  only  19  months. 


Until  its  1993  defeat  the  LDP 
had  enjoyed  a 38-year 
stranglehold  on  power,  with 
the  socialists  in  opposition. 
Now  the  two  are  allies. 

The  new  prime  minister 
named  a cabinet  in  which  he 
was  the  only  survivor  of  the 
government  of  his  socialist 
predecessor,  Tomiichi  Mur- 
ayama,  who  resigned  last 
week. 

The  only  woman  member  is 
Ritsuko  Nagai,  a non-politi- 
cian who  becomes  justice 
minister. 

The  key  finance  portfolio 
goes  to  the  secretary-general 
erf  the  Socialist  Party,  Wataro 
Kubo  — aged  66  and  with  no 

previous  ministerial  experi- 


ence. His  first'task  will  be  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  Ju- 
sen,  housing  loan  companies 
which  are  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  with  potential 
bad  debts  of  10,000  billion  yen 
(£62  billion).  Unless  he  can 

mop-  up  their  bad  debts.  Ja- 
pan’s economic  growth  will 

be  threatened. 

Mr  Hashimoto,  the  fourth 
prime  minister  in  the  two  and 
a half  years  since  the  last  gen- 
eral election,  won  his  interna- 
tional spurs  last  year  in  tough 
talks  with  the  United  States 
on  car  imports. 

His  main  task  is  to 
the  LDP  and  government  for  a 
new -election  under  more 
democratic  and  “dean”  rules. 


o 


Who’d  have  thought  it — a Brit 
awards  that  isn’t  clogged  up  with 
Elton  ’n’  Rod  and  recognises  there 
is  room  for  improvement... 

Caroline  Sullivan 
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captured  from  them,  but 
would  not  leave  Pervomays- 
kaya without  cast-iron  guar- 
antees of  a safe  passage  back 
to  the  Chechen  mountains. 

These  guarantees  would 
have  to  be  living  ones,  be  said 
— ■ not  just  the  hostages  from 
Kizlyar  but  Russian  officials, 
foreign  journalists  and  repre- 
sentatives erf  the  Red  Cross 
and  Medeclns  sans  FYontlires 
as  human  shields. 

He  made  no  mention  of  a 
threat  to  begin  shooting 
hostages. 

“We  have  proposed  a solu- 
tion. We  don’t  want  to  destroy 
this  village. . We  don’t  want 
the  hostages  to  be  hurt  We 
don't  want  Dagestan  to  be 
drawn  into  the  conflict 
“If  they  want  to  save  the 
lives  of  these  people,  then 
they  can,  but  we  need  hard 
guarantees.” 

Mr  Raduyev  is  very  like  his 
compatriot  Shamil  Basayev, 
who  led  the  earlier  Chechen 
hospital  raid  on  Budyon- 
novsk  last  year,  the  same  bra- 
vado. the  same  joy  in  leading 
his  men,  the  same  easy  flow 
of  self-justifying,  mythologis- 
ing north  Caucasian  rhetoric. 

“We  are  ready  to  offer 
active  exposition,”  he  said. 
“‘Our  situation  is  considera- 
bly more  advantageous  than 
the  Russians':  we  hold  the  vil- 
lage and  they  are  in  the  open 
fields." 
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US  digs 
up  its 
fortress 
Europe 


Armed  to  the  teeth . . . Chechen  fighters  check  their  weapons  as  they  prepare  to  make  a 
stand  in  the  village  of  Pervomayskaya  in  Dagestan  photograph.-  cleg  nikishin 


Reuter  in  Gainesville, 
Florida 


Archaeologists  in 

Florida'  believe  they 
have  found  a fort 
which  protected  the  first 
successful  European  colony 
in  the  territory  of  the 
future  United  States. 

A triangular  moat, 
burned  timbers,  pottery  and 
musket  shot  were  found  in 
1994  in  the  grounds  of  an 
old  Spanish  mission  in  St 
Augustine,  Florida. 

Kathleen  Deagan.  of  the 
University  of  Florida,  said 
researchers  were  confident 
the  finds  came  from  an 
early  fort  of  Pedro  Menen- 
dez  de  Aviles,  who  estab- 
lished the  colony  of  St  Au- 
gustine, the  oldest  US  city, 
in  1565.  The  fort  was  later 
burned  down. 

"It’s  an  exciting  discov- 
ery for  us  because  it's  the 
earliest  European  site 
within  the  first  European 
town  in  the  US,"  she  said. 

Researchers  hope  the  the 
ruins  will  yield  clues  to 
why  the  settlement  sur- 
vived when  many  other 
fledgling  colonies  foiled. 

“My.  personal  speculation 
is  that  the  people  of  St  Au- 
gustine . . . used  a lot  of 
American  Indian  materi- 
als." Ms  Deagan  said. 


HURRY-  KITCHEN  OFFERS  END  8Pm  MON  22nd  JANy 

FREE  CREDIT* 
ON  OUR  NEW 

BcSiS^  KITCHENS^ 

■kitchens^^HBH 


Huckleberry, 
Delille,  Valery,  Chamfort  and  Moliere  kitchens. 


r.  v " j - Vi" 


9 UNIT  KITCHEN 

I 500mm  f»1000imn  HtOHlMC 

DRAWS!  PACK  BASE  UNIT 

4lOOOnm  HIQMLIME  A&OOmnt  WALL  UNIT 
■AX/SMK  UNIT  S.. 

3 1 000mm  WGHUNE  7 

BASE  COftNte  UNIT  RMOwm 
4500mm:  SBBXNMOUWT 

BIMTUNDa  0 1000mm 

OVW  HOUSING  WAUUWT 

AI  units  arc  seKessemb^,  Other  unite  avalabte.  Bcampie  ndudss  tens  as  stated  and  ncludas 
w0iWapApfci1te.ptimBts,giiiiceB,3inte.  taps,  wa^efttlngs,appBancas  and  aecesaohea. 


INSTALLATION  AND 


We  have  40  superb  new  designs  from  the  modem  to  the 
traditional  and  all  can  be  available  on  Interest  Free  Credit 
. on  purchases  of  £1 ,800  or  more  in  one  transaction, 
on  B&Q  kitchen  units,  appliances  and  installation?. 

Example  Repayment  Table: 

Purchase  Price SA  ,800 

20%  Minimum  Deposit £360 

Loan  Value..’ X 1.440 

Repaid  in  18  monthly  instalments  £80 

Total  amount  payable Si  .800 

• ffc  ubfocf  to  occoplonw  and  io  IK  residents 
only.  A*  More  tot  delate  WiHen  quotations 
arafabto  on  request,  ring  £01133  471 471 . 
t Exdudes  Betas  horn  Mots  Static,  kfletens 
hcs*Jto^lr«1/3crtoS0f.Hchensl»mme 
Absakile.  Banquet  of  Piowncv  rongH  ond  defirav 
costs  (where  apoBcatte)  AAMoretof  detaSs. 

foi  cm  do  it  token 


£1,800 -SW99.99 

18  months 

£2,400  or  over 

24  months 
— 

Sims  shown  am  approximate,  Offers  subject  to  avaBabffity,  Prices  and  often 
may  vary  at  B&Q  Warehouses^  BAQ  Depofs  or  The  Depot.  See  in-store  tor  defaBs 
of  our  price  promise.  All  Metros  may  not  be  deployed  In  aS  stores  but  con  be 
ordered  from  any  8&Q.  The  Over  60*8  Club  Card  cannot  be  used  to  purcha® 
kitchen  unfc  orapploncesorforbdcAaltonordefterycosts. 

BRITAN'S  BOOST  tUf  CHAIN -KW  TOUR  NEARKT STORE  PHONE  0141 466 4M6 

OPENING  HOURS 

Manday-SOlurday  Mod  Store*  8arnSpm.  Sunday  England  & Wales  lOanUpm 
(where  psirrt&ed)  ScoWona  & Northern  Iretand  9am-epm  (SaWymeoa  closed). 
Certain  store  nous  can  vary,  please  'phone  your  neareat  stews  to  confirm. 
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Watch  out,  she’s  back 

Lady  Thatcher  means  trouble  for  the  Tories 


SHE  just  won’t  lie  down,  will  she?  Or 
perhaps  it  is  simply  truer  to  say  that 
she  can’t  Former  PMs  are  normally 
supposed  to  know  their  place  in  the 
appointed  scheme  of  things.  Not  this 
one.  Convention  demands  that  they  are 
only  wheeled  out  on  special  formal 
occasions.  But  Lady  Thatcher  still 
craves  the  bear-pit  and  compulsively 
demands  star  billing  when  she  returns. 
She  can’t  leave  her  legacy  to  be  judged 
by  others,  as  an  ex-premier  like  Lord 
Callaghan  can.  Her  legacy  is  too  impor- 
tant for  that,  and  not  just  in  her  own 
laser-firing  eyes.  Try  as  she  may.  Lady 
Thatcher  still  finds  it  impossible  not  to 
judge  everyone  and  everything  against 
her  own  achievements  — or  rather 
against  the  highly  selective  version  of 
them  that  in  her  role  as  the  party’s  first 
Mrs  Rochester  she  has  now  come  to 
believe.  And  the  truth  is.  so  does  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  Conservative  Party  — 
and  some  outside  it  too. 

The  Tory  party  is  still  grappling  with 
Thatcherism  and  Lady  Thatcher  made 
it  clear  last  night  that  she  is  prepared  to 
go  the  full  fifteen  rounds  in  defence  of 
her  title.  Her  Keith  Joseph  Memorial 
Lecture  was  like  a potted  version  of  the 
much  purchased,  little  read  memoirs  of 
last  year  — and  like  the  memoirs  it 
betrayed  the  evidence  of  many  hands.  It 
was  part  apologia  pro  vita  sua,  part 
ultimatum  to  the  next  generation  of 
Tories.  There  were  moments  of  pure 
surrealism,  like  the  bid  to  outer oon 
Dame  Vera  Lynn,  as  Well  as  the  bursts 
of  egomania  invoking  a terrifying  thing 
she  called  Thatcher's  Law.  There  were 
also  many  late  additions,  each  one  evi- 
dence of  the  fear  which  this  event 
induced  in  the  party  high  command. 
The  speech  bore  the  hallmarks  of  a 
virtuous  but  not  whole-hearted  attempt  ] 
to  be  even-handed  to  the  party's  current 
leaders;  doubtless  many  arms  had  been 
twisted  over  many  days.  But  the  praise 
for  John  Major  was  unmistakeably  per- ! 


fUnctory  and  sneering,  while  the  acco- 
lade for  Michael  Portillo’s  appalling' 
party  conference  speech  was  gratuitous 
and  in  the  circumstances  Jbighly  pith 
vocative.  And  where,  to  go  with  the  pats 
on  the  back  for  Messrs  Clarke,  Howard 
and  Redwood,  was  the  compliment  for 
the  First  Secretary  of  State  and  Deputy 
Prime  Minister?  Clearly  there  are  some 
things  that  you  can  never  ask  some 
girls  to  do. 

At  bottom,  however,  this  was  a can  to 
continue  the  revolution  and  therefore  a 
rebuke  to  those  who  have  betrayed  it  It 
attacked  Labour,  as  Central  Office  had 
pleaded  over  many  days  that  it  should, 
and  its  lip-curling  contempt  for  “misty 
talk  about  boosting  communities  and 
community  values”  was  vintage  stuff. 
But  the  attempts  to  depict  Tony  Blair  as 
a man  of  the  Old  Left  rang  hollow.  For 
wasn’t  there  in  fact  a note  of  sneaking 
admiration  for  the  young  Labour 
leader?  Wasn't  there  a sense  that  here 
— by  contrast  with  the  leader  of  her 
own  party  — is  a politician  who  ac- 
| cepts,  see  the  Daily  Telegraph  yester- 
day morning,  the  importance  of  the 
I Thatcher  legacy?  The  real  target  of  this 
speech,  intended  or  not,  was  John 
Major.  The  most  trenchant  and  vemac- 
j ular  passages  were  those  in  which  she 
blasted  her  once  and  future  real  ene- 
mies in  the  Tory  party.  The  heart  of  the 
speech  was  a shameless  reassertion  of 
the  values  of  the  1980s,  of  yuppie  cul- 
ture, tax  cuts,  mortgage  interest  relief, 
privatisation  and  reduced  public  spend- 
ing, larded  with  the  Kiplingesque  anti- 
Europeanism  which  has  become  her 
stock-in-trade  since  leaving  office. 
Doubtless  she  meant  all  this  to  be  sup- 
portive. But  pointing  out  the  error  of 
your  successor’s  ways  can  have  only 
one  effect,  and  she  knows  it  It  was  a 
reactionary,  self-indulgent  selective 
speech,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
Conservative  Party  politics  it  can  be 
nothing  except  destructive.  Hooray. 


A partial  answer  to  the  impasse 

Sinn  Fein’s  suggestion  deserves  a positive  response 


NORTHERN  Ireland’s  long  political  im- 
passe has  been  caused  by  two  things: 
the  British  government's  insistence  on 
the  handover  of  some  IRA  arms  before 
all-party  talks  can  begin,  and  the  IRA’s 
refusal  to  countenance  any  such  thing, 
however  it  might  be  disguised.  In  a 
peace  process  which  is  supposed  to  be 
about  talking  and  negotiating,  the  com- 
bined effect  bas  been  to  prevent  the 
very  things  which  would  best  secure 
and  extend  the  peace  and  which  most 
people  of  goodwill  both  in  Britain  and 
Ireland  want  to  see.  The  impasse  is 
doing  no  one  any  good,  as  the  recent 
increase  in  tension  and  violence  shows. 

Sinn  Fein's  suggestion  this  week  of  a 
possible  compromise,  under  which 
paramilitary  weapons  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  groups  themselves  under 
independent  supervision  as  part  of  an 
overall  peace  settlement,  is  therefore  a 
very  significant  development.  It  is  not  a 
total  answer  to  the  impasse,  but  it 
unquestionably  moves  the  situation  for- 
ward frqm  the  place  where  it  had  be- 
come stuck.  It  is  a recognition  that 
republicans  must  move  on  arms.  It 
therefore  casts  doubt  on  the  intransi- 
gent content  of  Sinn  Fein’s  increasingly 
turgid  position  as  it  has  been  repeat- 
edly set  out  over  the  last  few  months. 
And  it  deserves  a positive  response. 

Sinn  Fein's  long  submission  was 
made  to  the  International  Body  on  De- 
commissioning, led  by  former  US  Sena- 
tor George  Mitchell,  whose  team  was  in 
Downing  Street  yesterday  and  in  Dub- 
lin today.  It  is  certainly  not  everything 


that  London  has  been  demanding.  In 
particular  it  offers  no  hope  of  even  a 
gesture  on  arms  decommissioning  in 
advance  of  all-party  talks  — the  so- 
called  “Washington  Three”  condition 
on  which  Britain  still  insists.  It  also,  as 
the  Democratic  Unionists  have  pointed 
out,  keeps  in  play  Sinn  Fein’s  democrat- 
ically indefensible  equation  of  legiti- 
mate (i.e.  army  and  police)  arms  and 
illegal,  paramilitary  weapons. 

Nevertheless  it  needs  to  be  taken 
seriously,  and  Downing  Street’s  low- 
key  but  positive  reaction  is  an  encour- 
aging indication  that  this  is  now  hap- 
pening. By  contrast,  the  Ulster 
Unionists’  cautiously  interested  initial 
response  on  Wednesday  was  better  than 
yesterday’s  more  negative  second 
thoughts.  The  great  criticism  of  Sinn 
Fein  in  recent  months  is  that  since  the 
ceasefire  of  1994  they  have  made  no 
constructive  contribution  to  a process 
which  necessarily  involves  creative 
compromise  on  all  sides.  Now,  at  last, 
they  have  shuffled  the  pack  a little,  and 
in  so  doing  have  created  some  space  in 
which  others  can  and  should  respond.  It 
is  not  the  breakthrough,  but  it  makes 
the  breakthrough  possible.  It  is  no 
longer  legitimate  for  those  who  are 
instinctively  reluctant  to  talk  to  the 
IRA  to  remain  stuck  in  their  old  posi- 
tions. Crucially.  Sinn  Fein  have  given 
Senator  Mitchell  and  his  colleagues 
I some  options  to  get  everyone  off  the 
hook.  That  was  what  the  impasse 
required  and  that  is  what  this  week’s 
I discussions  are  all  about 


Blowing  hot  and  cold  over  hell 

Damnation,  the  final  judgment  is  tormenting  our  minds  again 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

i A bucked. 


ONE  of  the  saddest  truths  of 
fibs  Gulf  war  (Leader,  Jan- 
uary 11)  is  that  the  media  in- 
dustry has  only  just  got  round 
to  realising,  there  are  truths 
still  to  be  told.  In  March  1991 1 
filmed  Edward  Pearce,  Paul 
Foot,*  John  Pilger  and  Victoria 
Brittain  passionately  exposing 
the  horrific  truth  behind  the 
“official  lies”  you  consider ! 
necessary.  We  knew  even  then  1 
that  Iraqi  troops  were  being 
Napalmed"  and  buried  alive 
ami  that  civilians  «rvi  critical 
infrastructure  were  being  hit 
by  a large  proportion  of  the  93 
per  cent  of  bombs  that  weren't 
smart  — but  these,  and  a few 
other  honourable  exceptions, 
remained  on  the  fringe.  - 
Between  1991  and  1994  r 
worked  on  four  films  reveal- 
ing the  hidden  casualties  of 
toe  conflict  — from  malnour- 
ished babies  in  Iraq  to  tor- 
tured and  exiled  minorities  in 
Kuwait  and  the  Gulf  War  Syn- 
drome in  the  US  and  the  UK 
There  are  70.000  Gulf  war  vet- 
erans registered  as  sick  in  toe 
US  alone  and  yet  programmes 
like  toe  BBC  series  still  paint 
the  “no  casualty”  picture. 
Five  years  on,  toe  lessons  of 
the  Gulf  war  appear  to  be, 
sadly,  that  the  mainstream 
media  still  only  reveal  what 
official  sources  want  them  to 
reveal  when  they  want  it 
revealed. 

Michael  Dixon. 

84  Wardour  Street 
London  W1V3LF. 

I WAS  shocked  to  hear  the 
(ruth  about  the  dismal  per- 
formance of  toe  Patriot  mis- 
sile system  against  Iraqi 
Scuds.  The  original  newsreels 
gave  an  impression  of  almost 
100  per  cent  success  — are 
there  no  advertising  stan- 
dards in  this  country  any 
more? 

Graham  Mort 
The  Beeches. 

Riverside.  Clapham. 
via  Lancaster  LA2  8DT. 


ONE  argument  for  intro- 
ducing selection  into 
secondary  education  is 
that  it  Is  the  only  way  to  keep 
the  middle  class  in  toe  state  ■ 
sector,  and  happy  to  pay  their . 
taxes  for  so  doing  (Playing  to 
win,  January  10).  | 

It  is  not,  however,  legiti- 
mate to  argue  that  somehow 
selection  of  pupils  will  pro- 
duce a world  where  everyone 
gets  a better,  education. 
Stephen  Pollard  wants  a mar- 
ket system  where  schools 
compete  amongst  themselves 

and  he  r.laimg  that  the  POWET 

of  consumers  to  choose  will 
lead  to  toe  best  outcome  all 
round. 

While  the  market  is  the  best 
way,  of  providing  retail  ser- 
vices. one  must  not  forget 
that  the  poor  often  end  up 
having  to  buy  from  toe  local, 
high-price  shop  while  toe  bet- 
ter-off drive  to  toe  spacious, 
well-filled  aisles  of  Salis- 
bury's. In  a marketteed 
schools  system,  who  will  take 
the  less  able  children?  The 
idea  of  progressive  vouchers, 
suggested  by  some  as  a way 
through  the  equity  issue,  is 
filled  with  dangers,  not  least 
that  it  would  be  politically  im- 
possible to  give  toe  middle 
class  lower-value  vouchers 
than  the  poor. 

Second,  many  at  toe  factors 
that  make  markets  work  do 
not  exist  in  education.  Infor- 
mation is  inherently  very 


poor  and  transactions  costs 
(eg  as  a result  of  changing 
schools)  are  high,  making  the 
exercise  of  choice  very 
difficult 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
even  the  market-orientated 
OECD,  in  its  199S  report  on 
the  UK,  was  decidedly  luke- 
warm as  to  whether  toe  intro- 
duction of  market-like  pro- 
cesses into  education  by  toe 
Conservatives  is  sensible.  - 
Dan  Corey. 

Institute  for  Public 
Policy  Research, 

3032 -Southampton  Street 
London  WC2E  7RA. 

TO  ASSUME  that  4.000 
comprehensive  schools 
simply  do  not  educate  our 
children  properly,  whereas 
toe  grammar  schools  which 
they  destroyed  did,  is  simply  ! 
not  true.  Pollard  should 
remember  why  so  many 
parents  — middle-class-  and 
Conservative  ones  too  — wel- 
comed the  shift  from  a 
secondary-modem  system  for 
the  majority  to  a comprehen- 
sive system  for  aQ.  -v. - 
First,  toe  basis  of  dividing 
children  at  11  — into  the  rela- 
tively few  who  were  capable  i 
of  academic  work  and  the ! 
many  who  were  not  — was 
demonstrably  mistaken.  For 
Instance  toe  results  of  tests 
which  claimed  to  establish  in- 
nate intelligence  were  shown 
to  be  profoundly  influenced 


by  toe  "coaching  for  tests” 
which  some  parents  but  not 
others  were  able  to  pay  for. 

Second,  however,  the  very 
concept  of  two  kinds  of  educa- 
tional species  simply  did  not 
wait0  sense.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  talent  and  many 
ways  in,  which  intelligence 
might  be  developed. 

Only  a comprehensive  sys- 
tem could  get  rid  of  the  sim- 
plistic division  of  children 
Into  toe  Intelligent  few  and 
toe  rest,  and  could  show 
respect  for  the  range  of  talent 
and  quality  that  is  required 
in  a modem  and  educated 
society. 

(Prof)  Richard  Bring- 
University  of  Oxford 
Dept  of  Educational  Studies. 

15  Norham  Gardens. 

Oxford  OX2  6PY. 

POLLARD  says  that 
schools  should  be  allowed 
to  admit  15  per  cent  of  pupils 
who  excel  at  music,  but  his 
claim  that  only  “specialist 
bias”  can  give  schools  a clear- 
cut  focus,  an  ambitious  cur- 
riculum and  a strong  educa- 
tional leadership  is  nonsense. 
You  don't  achieve  excellence 
by  concentrating  on  a special- 
ist 15  per  cent 
Pollard  says  you  can’t  com- 
bine mixed  ability  and  setting 
but  we  did  it  in  the  sixties 
when  I taught  in  his  grammar 
schools  and  we  do  It  now  in 
comprehensive  schools.  He  is 


fighting  toe  battle  of  the 
1960s.  However,  comprehen- 
sive schools  now  have  control 
over  their  own  budgets,  a 
state-controlled  curriculum, 
are  effectively  monitored  and 
work  in  a target-conscious 
culture.  The  state  publishes 
league  tables  and  they  show 
steady  improvement!.  A trans- . 
formation  has  taken  place* 
and  Pollard  hasn’t  noticed. 
MiheBrindle. 

6 Nunnery  Drive, 

Thetford, 

Norfolk  IP243EN. 

AS  A teacher,  1 would  like 
to  know  what  plans  Pol- 
lard has  for  the  75  per  cent 
not  selected..  Popular  support 
was.  given  to  comprehensives 
originally  because  parents  no 
longer  were  faced  with  the 
fact  that  in  four  cases  out  of 
five,  their  offspring  would  be 
classed  as  having  failed. 

Thirty  years  ago  these  dis- 
appointed parents  accepted 
these  often  arbitrary  deci- 
sions because  there  were  ap- 
prenticeship schemes  for 
their  less  academically,  gifted 
boys  and  marriage  for  their 
girls.  I am  sure  such  accep- 
tance today  would  not  be  com- 
plete. Please,  let  us  move  for- 
wards. not  backwards. 

John  Carrick. 

34  Cherry  Tree  Avenue, 
Cowplain, 

Waterloovllle, 

Hampshire  P08  8AY. 
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Parish  news  Kids  under  remote  control 


THE  DEVIL  always  has  the  best  lines 
which  is  why  a few  cautious  sentences 
in  a new  Church  of  England  report  have 
conjured  up  some  fiery  headlines.  The 
report  tackles  the  meaning  of  salvation 
in  the  modern  world  at  a time  when 
society  has  become  much  more  plural- 
ist and  much  less  religious.  How  does  it 
relate  to  such  issues  as  the  environ- 
ment, discrimination  and  human 
rights?  The  Doctrine  Commission  has 
some  good  ideas  but  the  report  is  not 
exactly  an  easy  read.  Page  199  comes  as 
media  manna,  so  to  speak,  from  heaven. 
Here  while  rejecting  the  traditional  hell 
with  all  its  fiery  trimmings  it  concludes 
that  there  is  still  a final  judgment  As 
with  most  eschatology  the  argument  is 
not  all  that  clear.  But  the  point  seems  to 
be  that  those  who  reject  the  force  of 
love  and  friendship  condemn  them- 
selves to  a state  of  non-being  which 
amounts  to  hell.  So,  “we  believe  in 
Hell.”  says  the  Church. 


[ ’The  argument  suits  our  present 
' times.  Hell  is  a familiar  metaphor  for 
cutting  oneself  off  from  all  that  should 
be  valued  in  life.  When  we  hope  that 
I Radovan  Karadzic  will  rot  in  hell,  we 
mean  that  he  should  be  unable  to  live 
with  his  own  conscience.  When  we  say 
that  war  is  hell,  we  are  rejecting  the 
notion  that  there  is  anything  good  or 
life-enhancing  about  it 
Hades  was  originally  a neutral  con- 
cept till  Judaeo-Christianity  built  on 
Zoroastrian  doctrine  to  separate  the 
flock  into  the  chosen  and  the  rejected.  It 
then  became  an  extremely  hot  place 
with  flames,  torments  and  toasting- 
forks.  In  Germanic  myth,  interestingly, 
it  was  an  extremely  cold  place  where 
Queen  Hel  ruled  in  a palace  called 
Sleetcold.  Now  hell  has  been  translated 
back  into  our  own  minds  where  it 
really  belongs.  There  — as  Milton  told 
us  long  ago  — we  can  make  a heaven  of 
hell,  a hell  of  heaven. 


THE  loss  of  an  odd  bishop’s 
I palace  (Leader,  January 
U),  here  or  there,  will  make 
little  impact  on  the  Church  of 
England's  financial  difficul- 
ties. What  might  be  more  sig- 
nificant. given  the  inevitable 
and  continued  reduction  in 
stipendiary  ordained  minis- 
ters, would  be  a proportional 
reduction  in  toe  number  of 
dioceses,  diocesan  bishops 
and  diocesan  administra- 
tions. This  would  minimise 
toe  risk  of  the  Church  being 
management  top-heavy,  and 
might  liberate  it  to  its  pasto- 
ral and  prophetic  task. 

(Rev)  David  Jennings. 

Rector.  Burbage  with 
Aston  Flamvilie. 

The  Rectory.  New  Road. 
Burbage.  Hinckley. 

Leics  LB10  2AW. 

I AM  a tenant  of  the  Church 
Commissioners  and  have 

been  recently  informed  by 
them  that  they  wish  to  raise 
my  rent  by  25  per  cent.  It  will 
be  reassuring  to  the  Bishop  of 
Portsmouth  to  .know  that  so 
many  more  of  us  will,  along 
with  him.  help  to  recoup  the 
Church’s  property  losses. 

Noel  Hannon. 

14  Eastry  House, 

Hartington  Road. 

London  SW8. 

I’M  sick  of  hearing  bishops 
decrying  the  Lottery.  The 
old  '‘theological”  objection  to 
gambling,  that  it  gave  some- 
thing for  nothing,  seems  to 
have  been,  rightly,  aban- 
doned. All  these  po-faced  cler- 
ics can  find  to  object  to  is  toe 
Size  of  the  jackpot  I'm  all  for 
good  stewardship  of  money  — 
and  doesn't  toe  Church  of 
England  at  least  have  soxne- 
j thing  to  learn  about  that?  But 
1 where’s  the  harm  in  a flutter? 
Visions  and  dreams  are  not 
i alien  to  Christianity  or  to  life. 
(Rev)  John  W McC  Miller. 

9 Nuthatch  Drive, 

, Earley,  Reading, 

Berks  RG6  5DP. 


•AffHEN  my  children  were 
W babies  and  preschoolers 
I always  worked  full-time.  So 
I’m  well  aware  that  most 
babysitters  and  childminders 
use  television  as  a constant 
source  of  entertainment  and 
background  noise,  which 
damages  children’s  speech 
(TV  exposure  damages  child 
speech.  January  10). 

There’s  only  one  surefire 
way  of  preventing  this,  short 
of  throwing  the  set  away.  We 
locked  it  in  a bedroom  and 
simply  never  said  we  had  one. 
It’s  a minor  inconvenience  to 
confine  your  viewing  to  a bed- 
room; but  when  set  against 
the  risk  to  children’s  verbal 
abilities,  it’s  more  than  worth 
it. 

Oh.  and  I’ve  always  con- 
fined ah  viewing  to  an  hour 
after  school  and  on  weekends. 
Today  my  son  and  daughter, 
aged  21  and  six,  have  exten- 
sive vocabularies,  interest  in 
reading  — and  rarely  shut  up. 
Gloria  McSbane. 

39  Newbiggin; 

Richmond. 

North  Yorks  DL104DX. 


DR  SALLY  WARD’S  study 
makes  a number  of  as- 
sumptions: first,  that  all  TV  is 
bad  as  it  stops  children  from 
learning.  This  is  unfair  an  a 
number  of  children’s  pro- 
grammes that  have  a clear 
educational  intent 
Second,  that  academic  and 
educational  “failure”  sets  you 
back  for  life.  As  an  ex-Ruskin 
College  student  I am  fortu- 
nate in  that  I bad  an  opportu- 
nity after  the  usual  school 
and  college  treadmill.  The 
problems  of  mature  students 
are  more  frequently  financial 
than  academic  and  there  Is 
the  mistaken  assumption  that  \ 
educational  qualification  is 
the  only  indication  of, 
intelligence.  I 

Coming  from  the  inner  city : 
appears  to  be  toe  new  stereo- 
type. Presumably  us  “inner- 
citiers"  with  too  many  TVs 
and  too  few  certificates 
should  be  feeling  guilty  about 
our  inadequacies  In  bringing 
up  our  children.  We’re  not. 
Robin  Moss. 

61  All  Hallows  Road, 

Easton,  Bristol  BS5  QHW. 


Bom  free  but  in  chains 

PREVENTING  escapes  is  mgHEN  I visited  mv  daugh- 
the  Home  Secretary’s  Wwter  and  granddaughter 
paramount  concern. for  pris-  on  the  post-natal  ward  at  the 
oners  (The  shame  I felt  in  Whittington  Hospital  on 
chains.  January  li).  No  one  August  9 last  year,  the  bed  op- 
must  ever  be  allowed  to  ab-  posite  was  occupied  by  an  in- 
scond  again,  no  matter  what  mate  of  Holloway  Prison.  She 
the  financial  or  human  costs,  was  chained  by  the  anitte  to  a 
It  would  simply  be  too  pollti-  male  prison  officer.  On  en- 
cally  embarrassing.  quiring  about  this  brutal 

There,  were  no  ministerial  practice  we  were  told  that  it 
statements  last  year  when  was  on  Home  Office  orders 
two  16-year-old  boys  hanged  Patricia  Milling, 
themselves  in  prisons.  Surely  The  Old  Rectory, 
resignations  should  be  forth-  Shirenewton,  .* 
coming  over  policy  failures  Chepstow,  Gwent 
which  lead  to  two  young  teen- 
agers dying?  TO  HOLD  one’s  own  new- 

The  manacles  should  come  I born  child  in  one’s  arms  is 
off  the  women,  who  have  a probably  the  most  joyful 
right  to  decent  maternity  care,  event  in  one’s  life.  To  spoil 
privacy  and  dignity.  Shack-  this  with  shackles  is  appall- 
Ung  a woman  at  any  tame  ing.  Apart  from  discomfort 
causes  stress  to  her  baby,  to  pain,  exhaustion,  possibly 
herself  and  to  other  patients,  stitches  and  some  haemor- 
The  treatment  of  women  pris-  rhage,  no  woman  will  run  off 
oners  is  a symptom  of  a malig-  and  abandon  her  baby 
nant  policy  mnning  deep  into  If  this  had  happened  in  any 
toe  penal  system.  other  country,  we  would  be 

Frances  Crook.  the  first  to  condemn  it 

Director.  Howard  League  Judy  Naylor, 

for  Penal  Reform,  Westley  Bank, 

708  Holloway  Road,  Bolton,  Appleby, 

London  Nl9  3NL.  Cumbria  CA16  6AH. 


A Country  Diaiy 


Union  broadcasts  a warning 

YOU  report  that  the  BBC’s  I ing  technology  for  doi 
Arabic  television  service  viewers. 


I Arabic  television  service 
was  censored  by  the  Saudi- 
owned  relay  station  in  Rome 
(Major  adds  to  Saudi  turmoil 
January  8).  If  the  Govern- 
ment’s plans  are  successful 
the  whole  of  BBC  Trans- 
mission, both  domestic  and 
World  Service,  will  soon  be 
privatised.  All  the  BBC's  out- 
put not  just  uncomfortable 
news  about  Saudi  dissidents, 
could  be  subject  to  both  overt 
and  covert  censorship  if  BBC 
Transmission  is  sold  into  toe 
private  sector.  Up  to  now, 
nfost  eyes  have  been  on 
Rupert  Murdoch's  ambitions, 
either  through  his  satellite 
channels  or  his  almost  com- 
plete control  over  toe  decod- 


ing technology  for  domestic 
viewers. 

AH  British  broadcasting  now 
should  take  note.  Virginia  Bot- 
tomley  is  in  danger  of  giving 
control  of  all  transmission  to 
organisations  which  do  not 
share  even  her  government's 
somewhat  threadbare  values 
of  free  speech. 

Brian  Marsh. 

BECTU. 

Ill  Wardour  Street, 

London  W1V4AY. 

Please  include  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-maiied 
letters,  and  a telephone  number. 
We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 


SOUTH  WALES:  The  rendez- 
vous smacked  of  the  early 
novels  of  John  le  Carre.  No 
passwords  crossed  our  lips 
but  at  7.40am  on  Christinas 
Eve  on  a slip  road  off  the  M4 
just  below  Chepstow,  a 
Renault  19  drew  up  beside 
me.  "Follow  me,"  said  a voice 
from  the  passenger  side  win- 
dow. So  I did,  and  we  wended 
our  way  in  the  half  light  be- 
fore dawn  to  the  shoulders  of  i 
the  Gray  Hill  a bracken-cov- 
ered  mountain  nine  miles  to 
the  west  of  Chepstow.  There  I 
we  left  the  cars  and  climbed  1 
towards  the  peak  of  the  Gray 
HilL  We  were  trying,  unsuc- 
cessfully as  it  turned  out,  to 
observe  toe  midwinter,  sun- 
rise along  a historically  deter- 
mined alignment  in  which  a 
series  of  Bronze  Age  standing 
stones  point  to  a notch  on  the 
horizon  23  miles  away  to  toe 
east  And  if  clear  conditions 
prevail  on  or  about  the  winter 
solstice,  toe  rising  sun  would 
have  come  up  over  the  hori- 
zon in  that  distant  notch.  But 
at  8.12am  — sunrise  — mist 
and  low  cloud  obscured  the 
distant  horizon.  Dr  Ivor 
Cavtil  who  had  invited  me  to 


join  the  company,  has  been 
testing  toe  proof  of  this  align- 
ment for  28  years.  On  six 
occasions,  clear  visibility  has 
provided  the  proof.  But  this 
was  not  to  be  the  seventh.  It 
needs,  of  course;  a still  frosty 
night  to  give  a dawn  chance 
of  the  perfect  visibility  to 
prove  the  alignment  We  were 
able  to  prove  it  in  theory  with 
an  orienteering  compass  and 
a set  of  maps.  The  standing 
stones  line  up  straight  to 
point  at  120  degrees.  It  you 
transpose  this  to  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  map,  the  line  of 
sight  at  23  miles  is  a notch  in 
the  Lansdown  ridge  five  miips 
north  of  Bath  at  Freezing  Hill 
You  could  prove  it  for  your- 
self. What  our  Bronze  Age 
Predecessors  knew  by  per- 
sonal  observation  has  become 
a topic  of  sufficient  interest  to 
drag  a small  company  up  the 

SjLS11  **  ?*  of  the 
nudwmter  solstice.  The  hffi- 
k®5  other  reminders  of 
S0S£nAhu5ian  station: 

a sro&ze  Age  bunal  chamber 
coDkPsed,  Ues  be^ 
lo™  ,the  standing  stones 
winch  make  toe  alignmtoL 
COLIN  LUCKHORST 
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Ciary 


IV  affliew  Norrnsri 


If  honour of her  sublime 
©fences  of  government 
olicy  towards  Saudi  dis- 
su  nts  and  prisoners  in 
rar,  I have  asked  my 
En  ad  Ann  Widdecombe 

D rls  Karloff*’  to  those 

scs  ips  at  the  Daily  Mirror 
unleash  her  forensic 

p°'  ers  on  pivotal  moments 
irld  history.  For  the 
firs  of  Miss  Widdecombe 
Foi  lie  Defence,  an  occa- 
sioi  ii  feature,  she  travels 
hac  to  34  AD.  In  consider- 
ing hetherto  hand  Jesus 
Chr  t over  to  the  authori- 
ties Sodas  Iscariot  had 
toe  isider  his  business  in- 
ten  ts,  she  explains.  “Let 
us  £ t forget  that  Mr  Christ 
was  icrceived  as  a threat  to 
age  eminent  with  whom 
Mr  cariot  had  very  good 
trae  relations.  One  con- 
tra<  alone  was  worth  an  es- 
tim  :ed  30  pieces  of  silver." 
As  i r the  Crucifixion  itself, 
Mis  Widdecombe  rejects 
cha  fes  of  barbarism.  “The 
Exe  iition  Service  had  a 
dot  of  care  to  the  prisoner, 
but  lis  had  to  be  balanced 
aga  ist  the  need  to  keep  all 
cm  fees,  including  sons  of 
■Go<  In  secure  custody. 

Soz ; may  like  to  think,” 
she  onclndes,  “that  a man 
nai  -d  by  all  four  limbs  to  a 
woflen  cross  for  many 
hou-s  would  not  or  could 
not  scape.  Unfortunately 
thi  is  not  true.*'  Miss  Wid- 
de<  mbe  promises  to 
adt  ess  another  moment 
fro  i history  as  soon  as  she 
ret  ms  from  her  Club  18-50 
hoi  lay  to  Corfu. 


I a hugely  encouraging 
men  for  New  Labour, 
le  great  Dennis  Skinner 
ha  swung  behind  the  phi- 
Ios  t»hy  of  “stake-holding*'. 
He  >ined  a group  of  miners' 
M]  ona  visit  to  Mr  Tony 
Blju^s  office  earlier  this 
wek,  to  argue  for  stronger 
cofunitments  of  help  to  for- 
' pit  communities.  Ever 
/gentleman,  Mr  Blair 
l his  visitors  if  they 
Id  like  a cap  of  tea.  “Yes 
1 said  Mr  Skinher, 
idm  have  a sirloin  with 


N orchestrated  cam- 
paign of  unparalleled 
i wickedness  forces  me 
f take  my  friend  Paul  John- 
l under  the  Diary's  pro- 
ive  tiring.  This  week’s 
leof  the  Spectator  car- 
: no  fewer  than  seven  let- 
L—  including  pne  from 
>rd  Longford — attacking 
st  week's  article,  ghost- 
ritten  for  Mr  Johnson  by 
i-George  when  writer's 
Hock  struck,  oh  why  “the 
gueers”  like  John  Major. 

Jo  all  of  you.  and  especially 
ito  you,  Nicholas  Jonesofls- 
[lington  (who  wonders  if  “in 
! his  repetitive  and  gradg- 
| tngly  tedious  homophobia, 
Mr  Johnson  protests  just  a 
| little  too  much”),  I will  say 
only  this:  Paul  may  not  be 
able  to  look  after  himself, 
but  one  more  malicious.  Im- 
pertinent word  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  Boris  the  Jackal 
Johnson,  will  be  released 
from  his  cage.  You  have 
been  warned. 


T Westminster,  there 
is  concern  that  the 
L office  responsi  ble  for 
their  Lordships’  security 
documents  is  no  longer  able 
to  cope  with  its  workload, 
following  the  issuing  of  a 
full  pass  to  a dog.  The  pass 
has  a small  photograph  of 
the  animal,  which  belongs 
to  an  unnamed  peer,  and 
the  Identification  reference 
“K9*\  Plans  to  add  a paw 
print  were  abandoned  due 
to  lack  of  space  on  the  pass. 


■HERE  are  rumours 
that  Mr  John  Birthas 
contrived  another 
master  stroke.  This  time, 
says  an  anonymous  BBC 
source.  It’s  something 
called . . . wait  for  it  — the 
Efficiency  Vision  Office.  A 
power  structure  designed 
by  Mr  Birt  and  management 
consultants  McKinsey  to 
“streamline'’  something  or 
other.  Its  existence  has  so 
far  been  impossible  to  con- 
firm: The  corporate  press 
offle^  denies  having  heard  ' 
of  it,  labile  one  distin- 
guisl  2 *d  BBC  TV  presenter, 
wear  ly  sighs:  ‘Tfsnews  to 
me,  b it  it  sounds  like  the 
usuateort  ofboQocks.  Noth- 
ing wiuld  surprise  me  any 
* more.  Nothing.”  Anyone 
flwith  i iformation  about  the 
Efficl  ncy  Vision  Office,  its 
philo:  jphyand  workings  is 
inviti ! to  share  it  with  the 
Diary; . 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Ask  us  twice  and 
we’ll  join  the  union 


Commentary 


Preston 


^ ITS  off  t 
issodat 
indsurp 


KTS  off  to  the  Press 

itiemforarare 
Ihnd  surprising  at- 
tempt it  wit.  Yesterday's  re- 
cord c nnabis  seizure  was 
made,  he  news  agency 
repor “during  a joint  op- 
eratio  between  police  and 
custox  s officers*’. 


. . DoA-BEUe^TWim 
CHUROJF  iSXAAAO  Grists. 


IT  IS  the  very  mead  of  mod- 
em Majorism.  One  Jump, 
not  two.  “What  distresses 
me  about  the  European  de- 
bate." John  Major  proclaimed 
this  week  at  the  kind  of  key- 
note business  breakfast  Chris 
Meyer  won't  have  to  eat  eggs 
at  any  longer,  "is  that  it 
seems  to  be  principally  con- 
ducted on  the  fringes  of  opin- 
ion — between  those  people 
who  are  very,  very  hostile  to 
it  and  those  who  see  nothing 
wrong  with  it".  Yes.  Prime 
Minister.  "The  truth,  I be- 
lieve, lies  somewhere  down 
the  middle." 

This  essential  refrain  — a 
prudent  witter  of  common  co- 
lt urn  — has  been  his  bulwark 
since  Maastricht  and  not,  in 
truth,  a bad  one.  There  is  a 
project  called  Economic  and 
Monetary  Union  which  may, 
or  may  not,  fly.  There  is  the 


sacred  British  opt-out,  which 
allows  us  to  choose  what  to  do 
once  the  bird  flaps  Its  wings. 
Choosing  may,  or  may  not,  be 
necessary.  Such  choice  can  be 
exercised  by  Westminster 
vote  or  referendum,  accord- 
ing to  inclination  at  the  time. 
There  is  nothing  left  to  nego- 
tiate (since  that  was  all 
wrapped  up  at  Maastricht).  So 
wait  and  see:  keep  options 
open;  float  on  a grey  ocean  of 
pragmatism;  achieve  unity 
through  obscurity. 

It  hasn't  worked  brilliantly, 
because  it  is  utterly  bereft  of 
an  opinion.  (What  do  you 
want  to  happen.  Prime  Minis- 
ter?) But  it  has  worked  a bit. 
The  crucial  thing  to  recognise 
now,  however,  is  that  the 
middle  way  is  a hole  in  the 
road.  It  isn't  a route  any 
longer.  It  has  been  steam-rol- 
lered by  logic  — deadly  logic 
haplessly,  desperately  applied 
by  John  Major  himself. 

- He  talked,  over  this  week's 
toast  and  marmalade,  about 
some  European  developments 
which  are  "plain  wrong  and 
potentially  dangerous”.  We 
know,  from  the  pre-Christmas 
Madrid,  what  tops  that  dan- 
ger list  It  is  a core  of  Union 
members  moving  towards  a 
single  currency  in  1999,  leav- 
ing a rump  of  the  community 


— perhaps  even,  a majority  of 
nations  — temporarily 
beached  on  the  outside.  Brit- 
ain's negotiating  "triumph" 
at  Madrid  was  securing  an  ex- 
pert examination  of  the  ef- 
fects of  such  a split.  But  hang 
about  a bit,  for  here  the  vice 
of  logic  closes. 

The  one  country  you'd  ex- 
pect to  have  done  all  the  work 
and  figuring  over  a two-speed 
Europe  already  is  the  solitary 
country  that  fought  for  and 
won  the  right  to  opt  out  of  a 
one-speed  Europe  at  Maas- 
tricht: John  Major's  Britain. 
Spain  or  Italy  or  Portugal  or 
Greece,  signed  up  for  the  ride 
but  struggling  to  meet  the  cri- 
teria, might  well  take  a lead 

in  arguing  for  a second  look. 
But  Mr  Major,  signed  up  for 
nothing,  is  a ludicrous  nanny 
figure,  the  man  with  no  locus 
standi . Let's  assume,  as  most 
at  the  summit  did,  that  this 
was  just  another  ploy  to  sow' 
doubt  and  delay  — another 
scrap  of  paper  far  the  PM  to 
carry  back  to  a savage 
Westminster.. 

But  now  the  gambit  cuts 
two  ways.  It  was  tossed  into 
the  pot  at  a moment  of  maxi- 
mum turmoil,  with  France 
seemingly  paralysed  by 
strikes  and  about  to  be  denied 
any  prospect  of  meeting  the 


Maastricht  conditions.  Here 
was  a further  small  source  of 
trouble  and  a possible  future 
excuse  for  cooling  on  the 
whole  operation.  But  Decem- 
ber has  turned  to  January 
and  the  paralysis  has  eased. 
The  Frendi  crisis  did  not,  as 
the  whooping  sceptics  of 
wish-fulfilment  hoped,  prove 
terminal.  It's  not  over,  but 
neither  is  the  difficult  drive 
to  economic  convergence  or 
Parisian  determination  to 
hang  on  to  Helmut  Kohl's 
coat*tails.  So  the  fabled 
report,  when  complete,  can 
really  only  reach  one  of  two 
conclusions.  Either  that  the 
difficulties  of  a two-speed 
stage  have  been  over-esti- 
mated; or  that  they  are  real 

but  need  to  be  overcome. 
(Remember,  Britain  alone  is 
not  treaty-bound  to  go  ahead). 


His  ministers  have 
been  talking  as 
though  there  was 
some  European 
alternative 


Thus  the  expert  ploy  be- 
comes, in  reality,  a commen- 
tary on  the  validity  of  the 
British  position. 

We  aren't  in  the  Italian,  or 
even  Belgian,  boat  Our  econ- 
omy is  within  touching  dis- 
tance of  the  Maastricht  crite- 
ria. We  could,  relatively 
easily,  be  part  of  the  1999 
inner  core.  We  have  a real 
choice.  Kenneth  Clarke,  an 
EMU  enthusiast  with  agnos- 
tic trappings,  has  taken  bud- 
getary care  to  keep  that 
choice  burnished. 

Enter,  then,  the  magisterial 


examination  of  the  dilemma 
we  secured  at  Madrid.  It  can. 
to  a greater  or  lesser  extent, 
only  be  a chronicle  of  reasons 
for  signing  up  at  the  first  time 
of  asking.  It  can  only  provide 
a desultory  list  of  the  harm  to 
the  British  economy  of  stay- 
ing outside.  It  must  be  the 
trigger  point  for  Conservative 
decision. 

I assume  John  Major  didn't 

see  this  coming-  His  breakfhst 
speech  is  the  cold  cut  of  last 
year.  His  ministers  have 
spent  the  holidays  in  Tokyo 
or  India,  talking  of  trade  or 
opportunity  as  though  there 
was  some  kind  of  European 
alternative  out  there.  Emma 
has  gone,  coated  in  bile,  but 
Margaret  is  back,  banging 
away  as  though  her  memoirs 
weren't  universally  remain- 
dered in  British  bookshops  at 
£2  a time.  The  game  of  the 
middle  way  still  ritually  pro- 
ceeds. Newspapers  owned  by 
Australian- America  ns  still 
claim  to  speak  for  Britain 
(and  against  European  regu- 
lation of  their  television 
interests). 

But  the  unreality  is  now  all- 
enfolding,  no  codes  arid  no  ca- 
vortions  left  John  Major  and 
Ken  Clarke  and  Michael  He- 
seltine  have  long  known  the 
truth,  however  disguised.  It  is 
that  if  economic  and  mone- 
tary union  begins,  and  begins 
to  flourish,  then  at  the  first  or 
second  time  of  asking  Britain 
will  join,  as  it  has  eventually 
joined  every  .other  European 
initiative.  The  opt-out  was 
p3riy  management.  The  basic 
Whitehall  assessment  (what- 
ever odd  advisers  and  bitter 
ex-Chancellors  say)  is  bru- 
tally clear.  The  Union's  own 
experts,  summoned  by  Brit- 
ain, will  shortly  lay  that  out 
in  inescapable  detail.  Two 
lumps,  not  one. 


Margaret  Thatcher,  in  last 
night’s  speech,  diagnoses  the 
Conservative  Party’s 
unpopularity:  something  a small 
state,  and  a move  from  the 
centre,  could  reverse 


The  common  ground 


T 


HE  kind  of  Conser- 
vatism which  Keith 
Joseph  and  I fa- 
voured would  be 
best  described  as 
'liberal",  in  the  old-fashioned 
sense.  And  I mean  the  liberal- 
ism of  Mr  Gladstone,  not  of 
the  latter-day  collectivists. 
That  is  to  say.  we  placed  for 
greater  confidence  in  individ- 
uals, families,  businesses  and 
neighbourhoods  than  in  the 
state. 

But  the  view  which  became 
an  orthodoxy  in  the  early  pari 
of  this  century  — and  a 

riogma  by  the  middle  of  it  — 
was  that  the  story  of  human 
progress  in  the  modern  world 
was  the  story  of  increasing 
state  power.  Progressive  leg- 
islation and  political  move- 
ments ware  assumed  to  be  the 
ones  which  extended  the  in- 
tervention of  government.  It 
was  in  revolt  against  this 
trend  and  the  policies  it  bred 
that  Hayek  wrote  The  Road  to 
Serfdom,  which,  had  such  a 
great  effect  upon  me. 

The  left  claimed  all  the  ar- 
guments of  principle,  and  all 
that  remained  to  the  right 
were  the  arguments  of  accoun- 
tancy — essentially,  when  and 
how  socialism  could  be  af- 
forded. It  was  this  fundamen- 
tal weakness  at  the  heart  c£ 
Conservatism  which  ensured 
that  even  Conservative  politi- 
cians regarded  themselves  as 
destined  merely  to  manage  a 
steady  shift  to  some  kind  of 
socialist  state.  But  all  that  was 
not  just  bad  politics.  If  was 
(Msg  philosophy  — and  coun-. 

terfeit  history. 

Let  . me  remind  you  why. 

Creativity  is  necessarily  ' a 
quality  which  pertains  to  in- 
dividuals. Indeed.  perhaps the 
oris  immutable  law  of  anthro- 
pology is  that  we  are  all  dif- 
ferent. Now?,  of  course,-  indi- 
viduals can’t,  fulfil  their 
potential  without  a society  in 
which  to  do  so, 

I have  never  minimised  the 
importance  of  society,  only 
contested  the  assumption  that 
society  means  the  state  rather 
than  other  people.  Conserva- 
tives do  not  take  an  extreme 
atomistic  view  of  society.  We 
need  no  lectures  about  the 


importance  of  custom,  con- 
vention., tradition,  belief, 
national  Institutions  or  what 
the  ancient  Romans  would  de- 
scribe as  "piety”.  Nor  do  we 
dispute  that  the  bonds  of  soci- 
ety need  ultimately  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  state.  It  is 
Marxists,  not  Conservatives, 
who  imagined  — or  at  least 
pretended  to  imagine  — that 
the  state  would  wither  away. 

No.  What  marks  out  our 
Conservative  vision  is  the  in- 
sight that  the  state  — govern- 
ment — only  underpins  the 
conditions  for  a prosperous 
and  fulfilling  life.  It  does  not 
generate  them.  Moreover,  the 
very  ertatence  of  this  state,- 
with  Its  huge  capacity  for 
evil,  is  a potential  threat  to  all 
the  moral,  cultural,  social  and 
economic  benefits  of  freedom. 

States,  societies  and  econo- 
mies which  allow  the  distinc- 
tive talents  of  individuals  to 
nourish,  themselves  also 
flourish.  Those  which  dwarf, 
crush,  distort,  manipulate  or 
ignore  them  cannot  progress. 

The  principles  which  Keith 
stated,  and  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  policies  the  Con- 
servative government  pur- 
sued when  I was  Prime  Minis- 
ter, are  as  true  and  as 
relevant  now  as  they  were 
two  decades  ago.  And  avoid- 
ing debate  about  the  large 
issues  of  government  and 
politics  leads  to  directionless 
failure.  Splits  and  disagree- 
ments over  important  issues 
never  did  a party  so  much 
barm  as  the  absence  of  hon- 
est, principled  debate. 

It  is  no  secret  that  between 
John  Major  and  me  there 
have  been  differences... on 
occasion.  But  these  have  al- 
ways been  differences  about 
how  to  achieve  objectives, 
rather  than  what  those  objec- 
tives should  be.  What  is 
required  now  is  to  ensure 
that  those  objectives  are 
clearly  explained,  so  that  a re- 
elected Conservative  govern- 
ment can  go  further  towards 
fulfilling  them.  The  attrac- 
tions of  opposition  .are  fixag- 
I gerated  by  those  who  have 
'not  experienced  it 

But  judging  from  the.  opin- 
ion polls,  opposition  is  where 


the  electorate  is  at  present 
inclined  to  send  us.  I believe 
that  this  would  be  ill-judged 
on  their  part  The  Conserva- 
tive Party  still  has  much  to 
offer.  And  from  Mr  Blair’s 
New  — or  not  so  new  — 
Labour  Party  there  is  much  to 
fear.  But  we  must  not  ignore 
the  present  discontent. 

Some  of  it  is  more  or  less 
inevitable.  A constant 
struggle  is  required  to  ensure 
that  long-serving  govern- 
ments don't  run  out  of  steam. 
I always  regarded  it  as  neces- 
sary to  combine  my  role  as 
Prime  Minister  with  that  of 
chief  stoker,  so  as  to  keep  up 
the  pressure. 

The  Conservative  Party 
today  has  problems  not  be- 
cause our  analysis  has  been 
wrong  or  our  principles 
faulty-  Our  difficulties  are 
due  to  the  fact  that,  in  certain 
limited  but  important 
respects,  our  policies  and  per- 
formance have  not  lived  up  to 
our  analysis  and  principles- 

That  is  why  the  current 
idea  put  around  by  some  mal- 
contents, that  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  is  in  trouble  be- 
cause it  - has  moved  to  the 
right  and  that  this  is  what 
needs  to  be  remedied,  is 
baloney. 


T 


HE  test  is  simple. 
Just  ask  yourself  — 
is  it  because  the 
Government  has 
not  spent  borrowed 
and  taxed  enough  that  people 
are  discontented?  Or  is  it  that 
we  have  gone  too  far  towards 
increasing  government 
spending,  borrowing  and  tax- 
ation?'The  answer  is  obvious. 
We  are  unpopular,  above  all; 
because  the  middle  classes  — 
and  all  those  who  aspire  to 
join  the  middle  classes  — feel 
that  they  no  longer  have  the 
incentives  and  opportunities 
they  expect  from  a Conserva- 
tive government 
I am  not  sure  what  Is  meant 
by  those  who  say  that  the 
party  should  return  .to  some- 
thing called  “One  Nation  Con- 
servatism”. As  far  as  I can  tell 
by.  their  views  on  European 
federalism,  such  people's 
creed'  would  be  better  de- 


scribed as  “No  Nation  Con- 
servatism". And  certainly 
anyone  who  believes  that  sal- 
vation is  to  be  found  fiirthar 
away  from  the  basic  Conser- 
vative principles  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  eighties  — small 
government  a property-own- 
ing democracy,  tax  cuts,  de- 
regulation and  national  sov- 
ereignty — is  profoundly 
mistaken.  That  mistake  in 
most  cases  has  its  origins  in 
the  acceptance  of  the  picture 
of  the  eighties  which  has  been 
painted  by  the  critics.  That 
decade  changed  the  direction 
of  Britain  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  even  a 
Labour  government  would  al- 
together reverse  it  — try  as 
they  might 

Inflation  was  brought 
down,  without  the  use  of  the 
prices  and  incomes  controls 
which  the  great  and  the  good 
all  agreed  were  indispens- 
able. Public  spending  as  a 
share  of  GDP  fell,  which 
allowed  tax  rates  to  he  cut  — 
and  government  borrowing 
was  reduced.  We  repaid  debt 
364  economists  who  claimed 
that  it  was  madness  to  think 
that  you  could  get  economic 
growth  by  cutting  govern- 
ment borrowing  were  proved 
wrong;  I'm  told  they  were 
never  the  same  again. 

Reform  of  the  public  fi- 
nances was  matched  by 
reform  of  the  trade  unions, 
deregulation  and  privatisa- 
tion of  industries  and  a great 
extension  of  ownership  of 
houses,  shares  and  savings  — 
quite  a lot  of  “stakeholding”, 
in  foot . . ,. 

The  economic  growth  and 
the  . improvement  of  living 
standards  which  resulted 
from  these  reforms  were  so 
great  that  for  a time  material- 
ism, rather  than  poverty,  be- 
came the  main  accusation 
against  us.  "Hunting  the 
yuppie’'  became  the  fevourite 
sport  of  the  neo-puritan,  liver- 
ish left  The  reality  was  that 
the  success  which  free  enter- 
prise brought  over  those  years 
was  not  just  expressed  in  con- 
spicuous consumption  — 
though  what  would  we  give 
far  a few  more  of  those 
yuppies  today1.  It  also  allowed 


a doubling  of  voluntary  giving 
to  good  causes.  Moreover, 
though  we  made  mistakes  of 
financial  management  by 
allowing  the  economy  to  over- 
heat and  inflation  to  rise 
towards  the  end  of  that  period, 
the  general  advance  ’of  pros- 
perity was  solidly  based  upon 
real  economic  improvements. 


BOVE  all,  there 
was  a rapid  and 
sustained  rise  in 
industrial  produc- 
tivity, which  has 
continued.  And  as  a result  of 
the  control  of  public  expendi- 
ture over  those  years  — par' 
ticularly  the  reining-back  of 
future  commitments  on  pen- 
sions — Britain  advances 
towards  the  next  millennium 
with  a large  advantage  over 
our  European  competitors  as 
regards  taxation  and  costs. 

The  message  from  all  this  is 
not  that  everything  in  the 
eighties  was  perfect  or  that 
everything  that  has  followed 
it  in  the  nineties  has  been 
bad  Every  Prime  Minister 
has  his  — and  her  — - regrets. 
The  important  message, 
rather,  is  that  in  Britain  we 
have  seen  from  the  eighties 
what  works  — just  as  we  saw 
in  the  seventies  what  did  not 
And  what  works  here,  as  else- 
where, is  free  enterprise  and 
not  big  government 

So  It  would  make  no  eco- 
nomic sense  for  us  to  move 
closer  to  the  policies  of  our 
opponents.  Rather,  the  eco- 
nomic challenge  Is  to  cut  back 
the  burden  of  state  spending, 
borrowing  and  taxation  still 
further.  And  trying  to  move 
towards  the  centre  ground 
makes  no  political  sense 
either.  As  Keith  used  to 
remind  us,  it  is  not  the  centre 
ground  but  the  common 
ground  — the  • shared  in- 
stincts and  traditions  of  the 
British  people —on  which  we 
Should  pitch  our  tents.  That 
ground  is  solid  ground  — 
whereas  the  centre  ground  is 
as  slippery  as  the  spin  doctors 
who  have  colonised  it 


This  is  an  edited  version  of 
Lady  Thatcher's  Keith  Joseph 
Memorial  Lecture 


Hail  Vivienne, 

queen  of 
all  our  hearts 


Bel  Littlejohn 


REAT  to  see  that  Vi- 
vienne Westwood  is 
getting  some  sort  .of 
hard-won  recognition  at  last 
Why  is  it  we  spare  so  little 
time  in  praising  our  home- 
grown fashion  designers?  Be- 
sides tossing  Vivienne  an 
QBE,  twice  awarding  her  De- 
signer of  the  Year,  and  very, 
very  occasionally  allowing  her 
on  to  TV  and  radio  (she  wasn't 
on  last  week  at  all  and  only 
twice  the  week  before)  we  vir- 
tually ignore  her. 

Have  you  noticed  how,  in 
newspapers.  Vivienne 
Westwood  is  always  confined 
to  the  fashion  and  feature 
pages?  Yet  there  is  so  much 
that  is  overtly  political  in  her 
work  that  by  rights  she  should 
be  featured  alongside  Helmut 
Kohl.  Saddam  Hussein.  Jack 
Straw  and  President  Clinton. 
Example:  in  1969,  when  the 
Berlin  Wall  came  down.  Vi- 
vienne celebrated  with  her 
brilliant  Honecker  Collection 
in  which  models  paraded 
wearing  male  suits  influenced 
by  the  retired  East  German 
leader  Erich  Honecker,  but 
with  the  material  around  the 
buttocks  missing.  “For  me,  the 
fabric  around  the  buttocks 
represents  the  Berlin  Wall  — 
unduly  constricting  to  per- 
sonal freedom  " philosophised 
Vivienne  on  Start  the  Week. 
“Now  the  buttocks  are  cele- 
brating their  new  freedom. 
And  it’s  only  £899." 

Ever  since  the  seventies,  her 
influence  on  fashion  and  popu- 
lar culture  has  been  all-perva- 
sive. There  is  no  one  in  public 
life  whose  style  hasn't  been 
touched  by  ter  genius.  Take 
the  royal  family.  All  through 
the  sixties  and  seventies,  the 
Queen  never  used  to  wear  see- 
through  mauve  velour  tank- 
tops  with  one  breast  exposed 
to  the  air.  Some  will  say  she 
still  doesn’t,  but  that  tells  you 
more  about  the  British  estab- 
lishment than  about  Vivienne 
Westwood.  And  I have  it  on 
good 'authority  that  the  Queen 
Mother's  recent  hip-replace- 
ment surgery  came  about  after 
she  had  been  strutting  around 
Clarence  House  in  Viv's  eight- 
inch  sawn-off  heels,  only  to 
came  a cropper  on  the  parquet 
of  the  state  dining  halL 

As  style  consultant  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  I am  en- 
couraging Diana  to  wear  more 
Westwood  this  coming  season. 
“You  want  the  public  to  feel 
sorry  for  you,"  1 explain. 

FDr  her  visits  to  hostels  for 
the  homeless,  the  Princess  will 
be  wearing  a selection  from 
Vivienne’s  caring  new  Cal- 
cutta range,  featuring  silk 

“rags”  in  beautiful  browns 
and  beiges  stitched  together 
with  ter  distinctive  safety 
pins  and  drawn  in  over  a 


leather  bustier  to  lend  her  a 
voluptuous-yet-caring  look  en- 
tirely suited  to  the  nineties. 

But  ever  since  the  seventies, 
Vivienne  has  remained  at  the 
forefront  of  the  social  revolu- 
tion. Sid  Vicious.  Johnny  Rot- 
ten and  whatever  the  other 

two  Sex  Pistols  were  called  — 
these  names  are  now  immor- 
tal It  was  in  1976.  from  a small 
shop  on  the  King's  Road,  with 
no  more  than  a set  of  bicycle 
chains  and  a couple  of  safety- 
pins,  that  Vivienne  vowed  to 
change  society  forever.  A few 
weeks  later.  Harold  Wilson 
made  his  surprise  decision  to 
quit  Number  10.  and  on  the 
very  same  day  Lord  Snowdon 
and  Princess  Margaret  an- 
nounced that  they  were  to  sep- 
arate. The  Westwood  revolu- 
tion had  begun. 

The  death  of  Chairman  Mao 
followed  four  months  later.  He 
was  pictured  lying  in  state 
wearing  a distinctive 
Westwood  "Mao"  Jacket.  Such 
was  the  nature  of  Vivienne's 
growing  international  reputa- 
tion that  millions  of  ordinary 
Chinese  queued  for  hours  in 
Tiananmen  Square  simply  to 
catch  a glimpse  of  it  Other 
Westwood-inspired  events 
were  to  follow,  the  election  of 
Margaret  Thatcher,  the  Call  of 
'the  Shah  (the  Ayatollah  was 
always  very  Influenced  by 
Westwood,  though  his  long 
beard  often  hid  his  jewel-en- 
crusted plunge-neck  bustier) 
and  the  economic  growth  of 
the  Pacific  Rjm  among  them. 

Just  as  Vivienne  had  re- 
defined the  seventies,  so  she 
now  set  about  inventing  the 
eighties.  Her  appeal  was  al- 
ways rooted  In  a passionate 
quest  to  create  the  unexpected, 
using  fine  art,  philosophy  and 
literature  as  her  inspiration. 
She  rarely  went  anywhere 
without  a book,  and  in  1981 
she  redesigned  her  famous 
platform  heels  to  incorporate  a 
small  pocket  library  of  the 
Complete  Works  of  William 
Shakespeare.  From  the  world 
of  philosophy,  there  was  no 
one  she  admired  more  than 
Montaigne,  though  she  had 
reservations  about  his 
eveningwear  collection. 

- Now  Vtv  is  to  become  the 
official  standard-bearer  of  the 
Blair  revolution.  Introduced  to 
the  Party  by  ter  friend  Bar- 
bara Follett,  she  has  set  about 
breathing  new  life  into  New 
Labour,  and  her  spring 
“Stakeholder"  collection  is  al- 
ready catching  on.  each  design 
based  on  the  ethos  surround- 
ing a key  New  Labour  politi- 
cian. Already  street-wise  kids 
are  donning  Westwood-de- 
signed c Lip-on  red  beards  and 
crumpled  brows  in  pursuit  of 
this  season's  Robin  Cook  look, 
and  Oxford  Street  shops  are 
reporting  a run  on  the  Jack 
Straw  leisurewear  collection. 

Where  next  for  this  way- 
ward genius?  She  has  already 
revolutionised  the  way  we  see 
fashion.  Never  again  will  we 
be  able  to  look  at  a £1.200  price 
tag  on  a ruched  skirt  and 
think  that  it's  Just  for  the  very 
rich.  No,  the  pricing's  all  an 
essential  part  of  the  subver- 
sive humour  that  makes  such 
a classic  British  designer.  Hail 
Genius!  Hail  Vivienne! 
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SALE 


Les  soldes  at  Roche-Bobois. 

h b truly  *e  ideal  nme  b>  Furnish  one’s  home 
at  dtcamy  prices.  Uartier  ur  fabric  sofas.  bntnxmiLacveuoite-  and  more! 
Co  oaay  to  all  tfie  dean  don 
■Much  you  kw  at  prices  >ou  an?  going  to  adorcH 


EUROPEAN  INTERIORS 

421/425  Finchley  Road.  Hampstead 
London  NW3  6HJ.  Phone  0171  -<431 M II. 
Free  parking. 
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10  OBITUARIES 


1!  1996 


Hubert  Hicholson 


Late  light  in  Fitzrovia 


HUBERT  Nicholson, 
the  poet  and  novel- 
ist who  died  yes- 
terday, aged  87, 
once  heard  Dylan 
Thomas,  the  up  and  coming 
star  of  the  literary  thirties  im- 
provising verse  at  the  bar  of 
tiie  Wheatsheaf  in  Fitzrovia. 
"He  had  a lair  hairless  com- 
plexion,” recalled  Nicholson, 
■■exceedingly  round,  pale  star- 
ing eyes  and  ivy  leaves  stuck 
in  his  curly  hair.  He  declaimed 
T love  thee  for  thy  sweet  per- 
fume/ One  two  three  four  five 
six,  zoom' - 

Nicholson's  own  poetry  was 
harder-wrought  and  so  was  his 
prase.  He  published  over  30 
books,  including  novels,  criti- 
cism and  plays.  His  final  col- 
lection of  poems.  Late  Light, 
appeared  in  1987.  but  his  dedi- 
cation to  poetry  never  ceased. 
He  was  the  literary  executor  of 
AS  J Tfissimond  (the  author  of 
Bernard  Levin's  favourite 
poem.  Cats,  still  one  of  the 
most  anthologised  poems  of 
the  century)  and  founding 
lather  of  the  Epsom  Poetry 
Group,  still  going  strong  after 
46  years. 

During  that  time,  without 
any  paid  subscription  or  for- 
mal membership,  it  has  played 
host  to  dozens  of  contemporary 
writers,  ranging  from  George 
Barker  (who  demanded  a fee  to 
give  a reading)  and  Alan 
Brownjohn  (who  didn't),  and 


introduced  its  audience  — old 
members  now  bring  their  chil- 
dren — to  the  poetry  of  every 
age  and  nation.  Nicholson  cre- 
ated it  in  foe  name  of  friend- 
ship and  because  spreading 
the  word  was  a family 
tradition. 

He  was  bom  in  Hull,  where 
his  lather  and  mother  attended 
penny  readings  (“A  literary 
snackbar.”  Nicholson  recalled, 
"where  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
snippets  of  the  classics  and  foe 
fashionable  writers  of  the  day 
were  read  aloud”).  His  father 
was  a typesetter  and  dedicated 
self- Improver  who  taught  him- 
self to  read  Don  Quixote  in  the 


original.  He  urged  Hubert  to 
attend  university,  but  he 
refused  in  fevour  of  what  he 
called  foe  real  world  and  be- 
came a journalist  starting  as 
copy  boy  and  rising  to  sub- 
editor at  a salary  of  flvp  shil- 
lings (2Sp)  a week. 

“The  subs,"  he  wrote  later, 
“were  tame  men,  even  foe  cho- 
leric sort  wbo  filled  themselves 
with  beer  and  then  yelled  at 
foe  editor,  but  the  reporters 
seemed  to  me  a gang  of  Eliza- 
bethan pirates  at  the  very 
least  They  worked  odd  hours, 
they  never  went  home,  they 
had  wild  parties,  they  came 
drunk  to  the  office.” 


It’s  a pleasure 


The  cold  wind  of  expecting  nothing  more 
Even  this  can  be  loved 

As  a boy  loves  the  anguish  on  the  dockside  corner. 
Where  the  northeaster  scaly  with  snow 
In  from  the  heartbreaking  Faroes 
Cuts  with  a reek  of  cod  across  the  chaps. 

Yet  carries  like  another  air  in  its  core 
The  un  forgotten  kiss  of  some  warm  room 
To  lay  on  his  flinching  pores. 

So  there  is  found  a coin  in  the  ragged  pocket  of  years, 
A tiny  sun  falling  down  the  last  blear  vista. 

Memories  like  lovable  promises 

Even  in  the  cold  wind  of  expecting  nothing  more. 

Hubert  Nicholson.  The  Mbnge  In  The  South  (Heinemann  1955) 


Nicholson  also  became  a 
reporter,  making  his  way  to 
Loudon  by  way  of  Bristol  and 
Cheltenham.  His  first  book  of 
poems  sold  out  He  married  a 
successful  illustrator  named 
Molly  (suppressing  her  sur- 
name after  their  subsequent 
divorce)  and  set  up  houk  in 
Bloomsbury,  where  he  rubbed 
shoulders  with  the  local  hobo- 
hernia*  whose  luminaries  in-- 
duded  Nina  Hamnett, -Arthur 
CaJder  Marshall,  David  Gas- 
coyne and  William  Emponn 
Mostly  they  met  at  bottle  par- 
ties. In  foe  first  six  months  of 
1937,  Nicholson  recalled,  he 
went  to  25.  “The  settings  to 
which  they  took  plane  were 
mostly  of  a pattern:  square, 
neat  rooms  with  white  or  off- 
white  walls,  each  fiat  with, 
roughly  the  ami*  books,  the 
same  EHington  and  Hot  Club 
records,  the  same  few  chaste 
woodcuts  or  etchings,  the  same 
monkish  blankness  ar>d  aus- 
terity, with  a stogie  cactus  to  a 
jar  or  a doll's  eye  or  a cancer- 
ous marrow  or  an  odd  found 
object*  to  a glass  case.” 
Nicholson's  eye  for  period 
detail  was  precise  and  unspar- 
ing. He.published  a britf  chap- 
ter of  autobiography,  Half  My 
Days  And  Nights,  to  1911.  but 
it  was  done  to  death  by  paper 
rationing  and  not  reprinted 
until  40  years  later — by  which 
time  life  had  taken  a few  more 
spins. 


. Nicholson  joined  Reuters  in 
1945.  and  worked  there  as  a 
senior  subeditor  until  "his 
retirement  in  1968.  For  many 
years  he  Jived  with  the  novel- 
ist, Barbara  Gallant  They  had 
two  sons  and  a daughter.  The 
eldest  boy,  Raul,  rrmimiffed 
suicide  by  Jumping  from  Clif- 
ton suspension  bridge  (‘‘Jump- 
ing,” he  wrote  in  a last  letter, 
“is  only  falling  by  choice")  and 
it  was  largely  due  to  his 
father’s  urgings  that  hispoetry 
was  broadcast  posthumously 
by  the  BBC.  . 

As  a young  poet;  Nicholson 
was  praised  by  Edith  Sitwell, 
and  in  his  middle  years,  when 
he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
tiie  left,  he  shared  space  and 
sympathies  with  Anden  and 
C Day  Lewis.  But  he  was -never 
modish.  He  remained  an  unre- 
generate • provincial. 
Yorkshireman  to  the  marrow 
and  deeply  suspicious  of  liter- 
ary flash.  He  was  the  best  of 
friends,  ready  with  advice  and 
generous  with  encouragement 

Last  September,  the  Epsom 
Group  honoured  him  with  a 
programme  of  his  own  poetry. 
Nicholson  attended  in  his 
wheelchair.  He  did  not  charge 
a reading  fee. 


Ptvfip  Oakes 


Hubert  Nicholson,  poet  and  novel- 
1st  bom  January  23.  1908;  died 
January  11. 1996 


Spreading  the  word . . . Hubert  Nicholson,  praised  by  Edith  Sitwell 


Gabrielle  Keiller 


Seizing  life 
by  the  throat 


GABRIELLE  KEILLER.  who 
has  died  aged  87.  was  one  of 
Britain's  great  collectors  of 
Surrealist  art.  Earlier  in  her 
life  she  had  been  a champion 
international  golfer,  winning 
the  1948  Ladies  Open  in  Lux- 
embourg. Her  interest  in  col- 
lecting developed  as  a child, 
but  was  nurtured  by  her  third 
husband,  the  archaeologist 
and  member  qf  the  marmalade 
family.  Alexander  Keiller. 
When  the  couple  bought  Tele- 
graph Cottage  on  Kingston 
Hill,  one  of  General  Eisen-- 
hower’s  war-time  residences. 
Gabrielle  created  a ivoodltmd 
garden  where  many  of  the 
sculptures  she  collected  were 
displayed. 

Her  husband  died  in  1955 
and  Gabrielle  gave  up  golf  the 
following  year.  As  well  as  col- 
lecting art  works,  she  acquired 
many  artists ' books  and  Surre- 
alist literature.  She  began  col- 
lecting Eduardo  Paolozzi's 
work  in  1963  and  became  a 
close  friend  of  the  artist  and 
his  principal  patron. 

LIKE  a cross-section  of 
the  earth  in  a chil- 
dren’s encyclopaedia 
where  the  various  "'pe- 
riods of  evolution  are  shown 
as  layers,  so  foe  layers  of 
Gabrielle  Keiller’s  life  clearly 
represent  different  epochs. 

Perhaps  her  complex  expe- 
rience — first  as  a child  at 
Glenveagh  Castle  and  later  as 
part  of  foe  French  landscape 
— were  already  preparing  the 
way  towards  her  appreciation 
of  Surrealism. 

Coming  out  of  a long  period 

of  mbumtog  after  the  tragic 
death  erf  her  beloved  husband. 
Alexander  Keiller,  - she  em- 
braced a new  interest  to  mod- 
ern art  accompanied  by  a 
family  Wend,  • Wyn  Hender- 
son. In  I960,  together  they 
went  to  see  Peggy  Guggen- 
heim (an  old  friend  of  Wyn 
Henderson)  in  Venice,  and 
the  British  Pavilion  at  the 
Biennale.  The  lifting  of  the 
curtain  of  this  particular 
world  was  a revelation  to  an 
appreciative  and  willing 
scholar. 

In  time,  the  small  Breughel 


hi  the  front  entrance  hall  at 
Gabrielle's  home.  Telegraph 
Cottage,  was  supplanted  by 
an  Edward  Burra  collage. 
Friendships  with  art  dealers 
Freddy  Mayor  and  Robert 
Fraser  were  lubricants  in  ac- 
quiring new  works  — a Leger 
in  the  dining  room,  a Bellmer 
in  the  study.  Later,  a back 
room  was  converted  into  a 
small  cinema  (a  print  erf  Ken- 
neth Anger’s  Inauguration  Of 
The  Pleasure  Dome  was  pur- 
chased from  Robert  Fraser), 
and,  in  a short  time.  Gabrielle 
Keiller  had  become  an  impor- 
tant collector  of  Surrealism. 

This  collection  rested  hap- 
pily in  Telegraph  Cottage  side 
by  side  with  a large  aquarium 
containing  sunfish,  and 
champagne  cocktails  served 
in  blue  glass  goblets  (a  cus- 
tom inherited  from  Alexander 
Keiller).  As  the  collection 
grew,  the  sense  of  Arcadia 
was  enhanced  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  objects,  key  works 
of  Dada  and  Surrealism  such 
as  the  Boite  En  Valise  of  Du- 
champ and  foe  wooden  Objet 
Desagreable  of  Giacometti 
from  that  other  great  British 
collector  of  Surrealism. 
Roland  Penrose.  These  ob- 
jects and  paintings  rested  in 
harmony  with  the  other  arte- 
facts in  the  room,  with  plants 
from  foe  garden,  or  In  the 
book-filled  study;  a setting 
that  would  have  pleased 
Andre  Breton.  The  presence 
of  Frank  Lloyd,  a director  of 
the  Marlborough  Gallery,  as  a 
neighbour  resulted  In  a 
Bacon  which  hung  over  the 
projection  hatch  in  the 
cinema. 

In  the  classic  English  man- 
ner, Gabrielle  Keiller  was 
rather  shy  and  made  a prodi- 
gious effort  to  cover  her  natu- 
ral reserve  by  acting  as  a 
guide  at  the  Tate  Gallery. 
This,  on  its  own.  demon- 
strates her  form  of  courage 
and  her  ability  to  seize  life  by 
the  throat  She  always  faced 
up  to  a challenge  — such  as 
taking  the  advanced  motoring 
certificate,  which  she  found 
difficult  but  passed  with  con- 
summate ease.  It  might  be 
considered  by  students  of 
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Gabrielle  Keiller . . . golfer  and  follower  of  Surrealism 


deep  psychology  that  she  had 
an  urge  to  distinguish  herself 
at  an  activity  approved  of  by 
her  adored  late  husband,  who 
had  privately  sponsored  Brit- 
ish car  racing. 

Good  looking,  with  an  ath- 
letic stride.  Gabrielle  could  be 
heard  approaching  by  a musi- 
cal jingle  which  was  produced 
by  a large  bracelet  made  from 
the  many  medals  she  had 
been  awarded  to  golf  champi- 
onships. This  was  a talisman 
from  her  earlier  life.  Alas, 
this  prized  trophy  was  lost  at 
Dakar  on  the  way  to  Sao 
Paulo.  The  loss  was  brushed 
aside  with  characteristic 
dignity. 

In  the  1960s,  it  was  still 
possible  to  acquire  new  works 
that  had  never  been  seen  in 
Europe  before.  Robert  Fra- 
ser's first  gallery  held  an  ex- 
hibition of  Richard  Lindner’s 
work,  consisting  of  12  large 
paintings:  11  of  these  were 
returned  to  New  York  unsold 
and  foe  12th  was  bought  by 
Gabrielle  Keiller. 

Washington,  New  York  and 
Hamburg  were  all  familiar  to 
her,  and  she  was  equally  at 
ease  in  foe  company  of  senior 
art  officials  as  with  a com- 
pany of  welders  in  Ipswich. 
Her  days  were  filled.  She 
would  go  to  Paris  to  see  a 
Balthus  exhibition  at  the 
Musee  Des  Arts  Decorat  ifs 
and  return  at  midnight  to  a 
screening  of  Genet’s  Notre 


Dame  Des  Fleurs  at  Robert 
Fraser's  flat  — with  David 
Niven  and  two  Hollywood 
starlets  as  fellow  guests.  Next 
day  her  duties  at  the  Tate 
would  include  a lecture  on 
William  Blake. 

By  coincidence,  at  foe  time 
of  a fire  at  Telegraph  Cottage 
in  1986,  I found  an  old  file 
containing  a photograph  erf 
Gabrielle  playing  golf  with  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Belgium, 
and  programmes  for  foe  Mos- 
cow Arts  Production  of  Go- 
gol’s Dead  Souls,  and  a Chich- 
ester Festival  production  of 
Othello,  with  Laurence  Oliv- 
ier. TTie  range  of  her  interests 
was  bottomless  and  visits  to 
Telegraph  Cottage  always  In- 
cluded chance  meetings  with 
people  from  varied  walks  of 
life.  Arriving  for  lunch  to  find 
the  leading  garden  expert  of 
the  world,  with  Len  Hutton 
and  Frank  Lloyd  as  fellow 
guests,  would  be  the  norm. 

She  was  a splendid  and  won- 
derful woman.  Unique  in 
every  sense.  Her  loss  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate.  I will  always 
remember  her  as  possessing 
an  indefinable  and  complex 
combination  erf  qualities  — 
not  the  least  of  which  was 
modesty. 


Geoffrey  Pinnington 


Navigator  of 
Fleet  Street 


Sir  Eduardo  Paotei 


Gabrielle  Keiller,  collector  and 
goiter,  bom  August  10, 1900;  died 
December  23. 1995 


Fleet  street  — as. 
genetically;  we  must 
still  call  tiie  newspaper 
village  — has  lost  an- 
other of  its  giant  talents  with 
the  death  of  Geoffrey  Pinning- 
ton, aged  76. 

He  was  not  only  physically  a 
big  man;  his  intellect,  his 
courage  and  his  journalistic 
vision  matched  the  towering 
physique,  and  it  was  only  be- 
cause those  inescapable,  mer- 
curial twists  of  chance  threw  a 
barrier  across  his  outstanding 
ability  that  Pinnington  was 
prevented  from  editing  one, 
pcesibly  two.  national  daily 
papers  — the  Daily  Herald  and 
the  Daily  Mirror.  He  was  a 
brilliant  Number  2 on  both. 

Perhaps  one  should  also 
add  that  foe  Pinnington  tem- 
perament as  a tough,  rigorous 
disciplinarian,  as  well  as 
someone  who  displayed  a 
resolute  indifference  to  any- 
thing approaching  unctious- 
ness  to  the  Establishment, 
was  also  a handicap. 

When  Pinnington  was  night 
editor  of  the  Daily  Mirror  in 
the  sixties,  at  the  peak  of  that 
paper's  power  and  circula- 
tion. foe  Mirror  backbench 
was  the  most  feared  in  Fleet 
Street  Around  him  he  built  a 
team  of  brilliant  production 
journalists,  who  not  only  Idol- 
ised Pinnington  but  were  also 
wary  of  his  wrath.  The  team 
regarded  him  effectively  as 
the  paper’s  editor  —.for  in 
those  days,  with  Hugh 
Cudlipp  “upstairs",  and  Lee 
Howard  taking  over  editor- 
ship from  Jack  Nener.  the 
Mirror  backbench  ran  the 
most  effective  tabloid  daily  in 
the  world. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  war 
years  that  gave  Pinnington 
that  sbarply  disciplined  edge. 
He  served  in  Bomber  Com- 
mand; and  as  a navigator  he 
guided  into  action  the  most 
attractive,  yet  dangerously 
vulnerable,  bomber  of  all:  the 
Wellington.  Pinnington  grew 
to  love  the  “Wimpey”.  with 
its  extraordinary  capacity  to 
take  flak.  He  became  one  of 
the  most  experienced  and 
longest  serving  navigators  in 
foe  RAF,  rising  to  Squadron 


Leader  by  the  end  of  the  war. 
That  special  glance  of  a navi- 
gator's warning  signal  to  his 
pilot,  the  fixed  '‘fireball’'  evb- 
stare,  was  still  there  when  it 
swept  across  a subs  table  at 
foe  Herald  or  the  Mirror  and 
later  when  he  edited  the  Sun- 
day People.  It  set  foe  alarm 

hells  ringing. 

Pinnington  was  a Londoner 
with  strong  north-west  Eng- 
land links  (one  of  his  schools 
was  Rock  Ferry  High  in  Bir- 
kenhead). He  spent  the  bulk 
of  his  working  life  in  London 
after  studying  at  King’s  Col- 
lege. London-  His  journalistic 
life  began  as  a reporter  on  foe 
Middlesex  Independent  and, 
after  several  local  papers,  be 
became  editor  of  the  Kensing- 
ton Post  — which  he  used  to 
edit  from  the  local  library 
because  office  accommoda- 


Pinnington  ...  a big  talent 

tion  was  limited.  He  began  his 
career  in  national  news- 
papers on  the  old  Daily  Her- 
ald as  deputy  news  editor  in 
1955.  and  two  years  later  be- 
came the  Herald’s  northern 
editor  to  Manchester.  A year 
later  he  was  brought  back  to 
London  as  deputy  editor  to 
Douglas  Macliray.  It  was  a 
time  when  the  Daily  Herald 
was  fighting  for  its  Life 
(though  it  still  had  a circula- 
tion of  1,500.000)  and  trying  to 
loosen  ties  with  the  TUC. 

As  part  of  that  loosening 
operation.  Machray  anti  Pin- 
nington  decided  to  pitch  the 


paper  towards  nuclear  disar- 
mament Immediately,  that 
shift  triggered  a nuclear 
explosion  inside  a divided 
Labour  Movement  and  espe- 
cially with  Hugh  Gaitskeli, 
Labour  Party  leader.  Gait- 
skell  fumed  and  raged  against 
the  Herald  — but  Machray 
and  Pinnington  stood  their 
ground.  In  foe  end,  Gaitskeli 
won  and  Machray  was 
replaced  by  the  late  John  Bea- 
van  (Lord  Ardwick).  while 
Pinnington  moved  across  to 
the  Daily  Mirror  to  become 
night  editor.  Arguably,  it  was 
foe  move  that  made  Pinning- 
ton into  a Fleet  Street  legend 
— though  he  would  dearly 
have  loved  to  edit  the  Herald 
as  a left-of-centre  broadsheet 
challenging  labour's  Estab- 
lishment. Pinhington’s  social- 
ism was  based  on  deep  and 
profound  religious  beliefs  — 
which,  characteristically,  he 
usually  kept  under  his  careful 
guard. 

He  was  clearly  in  line  to 
succeed  Lee  Howard  as  editor 
of  the  Daily  Mirror  when  Lee 
retired  in  1971  — but  he  was 
overlooked.  The  story  goes 
that  when  Rupert  Murdoch’s 
Sun  editorial  executives 
heard  that  Pinnington  had 
not  been  appointed  they  all 
roared  with  glee:  he  was  the 
Mirror  editor  they  had  most 
feared.  Instead.  Pinnington 
took  the  offer  to  edit  the- Sun- 
day People  in  1972  and  he 
remained  there  for  10  years 
until  ‘his  retirement.  It  was 
not  the  ideal  paper  for  him  — 
he  longed  to  run  the  Daily 
Mirror  — but  he  did  the  job 
with  supreme  skill  and  pro- 
fessional brilliance,  turning 
the  People  once  again  into  an 
exciting  investigative  Sunday 
paper  with  a serious  touch, 
despite  having  to  compete 
with  the  market  leader,  the 
News  of  foe  World,  as  well  as 
the  Sunday  Mirror  of  his  own 
Mirror  Group  stable. 

Geoffrey  Pinnington  was  a 
member  of  the  Press  Council 
from  1982  to  1986  and  vice- 
chairman  from  1983  to  1986. 

He  was  a superb  colleague 
to  work  with  — as  I did  at  foe 
Daily  Herald  anti  then  at  the 
Daily  Mirror.  In  both  profes- 
sional and  personal  terms,  he 
was  truly  the  embodiment  of 
that  old  saw:  a man  to  go  into 
any  jungle  with. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Beryl,  and  by  their  two 
daughters. 


Geoffrey  Goodman 


Geoffrey  Pinnington.  journalist, 
bom  March  21.  1919;  died  De- 
cember 24.  1995 


Birthdays 


Kirs  tie  Alley,  actres, . 41; 
Anthony  Andrews,  actr,  48: 
Hazel  Aronson  QC,  tier  iff 
of  Lothian  and  Bordes  at 
Edinburgh.  50;  Miaael 
AspeL,  broadcaster.  63;  jo ng 
John  Baldry,  singer  56: 
P W Botha,  former  resi- 
dent, South  Africa,  80,  Dr 
Fiona  Caldicott,  presuent 
Royal  College  of  Psychttry. 
55:  Stella  Cunlifife,  staisti- 
cian,  79;  Brendan  Foier, 
former  Olympic  athlete  , 48; 
Joe  Frazier,  boxer.  52;  lar- 
oness  Hilton  of  Eggarcm. 
former  head  of  training.  ffet- 
ropolitan  Police,  60;  Hep-y 
Hodge,  solicitor.  52;  Ante 
Howells,  soprano.  55:  4ay 
McShann,  jazz  pianist,  pr- 
ganist,  composer.  80;  Jan 
Mortimer,  former  geneal 
secretary.  Labour  Party.  5; 
Des  O'Connor,  corned  is\. 
singer,  64;  William  PleetL, 
cellist.  80;  Luise  Ra Ine-, 
actress,  86;  Sir  John  Rennr. 
former  commissioner 
general,  UNRWA.  78. 


Death  Notices 

DAWSON-StEPHERD,  kn  Doughs  on  « 
January  peacefully  at  Queen  Mary’s  Uni 
eersiiy  Hesplui.  Roenampion.  aoed  80 
Founding  tamer  and  iir&l  Chairman  o 
Scope,  formerly  The  S paancs  Society.  SOS 
(Stars  Organisation  Supporting  Ac&on  tor 
People  with  Cerebral  Palsy i.  The  Ljttte 
Foundation  and  Paediatric  Research  Unn  at 
Guy  s Hospital  Adored  husband  of  Manu- 
re! Kathleen,  loving  lather  o I Judith  and 
Andraea  and  (by  fire!  War  oar  el  now 

deceased)  Anne  Sarah.  Deborah  and  the 
«ate  Rosemary.  A greatly  beloved  brother, 
uncle  and  grandlalhor  Private  cremation 
and  funeral  In  Kew  on  Wednesday  17th 
January  Thanksgiving  in  central  London 
for  ah  who  respected  and  admired  Ian  ■ 
dau  to  be  announced  No  Hornets  but  dona- 
Uons  graoi'Aly  received  tor  The  bole 
FoundoOon.  In  iho  tint  instance  for  the 
momei  and  baby  clime  project.  c/o  The 
f^fidallon.  12  Parti  Crescent.  London 

WIN  fell 

f£PK21®:  0n  6bi  January.  TB96  John 
(Jaan-Martei.  aged  72.  ot  Mill  House.  Old 
Wos ion.  Huntingdon  Addenbrooite's 

Ob*.  Bamaby.  William  and  Nap.  after  a 
long  Illness  moat  stoutly  home..  Private 
wwnaton  no  flewere.  but  doiwkms  rf 
desired  for  Amnesty  International.  zJo 
(.rowsors.  FonirBl  Directors.  Barnwell 
Peterborough  PE6-5PS. 

PCJWflNCTOM.  Denis  Arthur  OFC  (Pamyt 
djeo  to  Spain  on  3t  December  - He  KB 
tow  sons  bv  his  ftnsi  -alto  and  a daughter 
Pj’,”1*  * memorial  seryicewiil  be 

held  in  the  last  week  at  February  Pi®aae 
contaci  Jonathan  Pennington  *0171  37s 
0671  day.  0171  234  3430  homej  . 

In  Memoriam  ! 

FRYER.  Wondy.  in  laving  mrfnoiy  «tp 
■Sod  .2th  January  1334  So  dearly  loved,  so 
sadly  nvs&cd  1 

I 

Memorial  Services 


WUWTHE.  Thorn  unit  bo  a Manorial  Sei 
wee  for  Malcolm  Grano  Uurttne  on  ih. 
anmyersary  ot  hre  birth  da/.  January  3OU1 
1M  lam.  S»  James's  197  Piccaaily,  LoruVx 

'I®  I***  vom  enncHmcemnv  teteptoi* 
ul, 1 oil  9030 


Jackdaw 


Sal  W Nlartie 

ABOUT  18  months  ago.  I went 
to  see  Four  Weddings  And  A 
Funeral  at  a North  London 
cineplex.  Very  soon  Twas 
filled  with  an  urge  to  be  doing 
something  else  (standing  at  a 
bus  stop  in  the  rain,  for 
example);  and  under  normal 
circumstances  I would  have 
walked  out  after  10  or  15 
minutes.  But  these  weren't 

normal  circumstances. 

Beside  me  sat  Salman  Rush- 
die. For  various  reasons  — 
various  security  reasons — 
we  had  to  stay.  Thus  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini  had  • 
condemned  me  to  sit  through 
Four  Weddings  And  A 
Funeral;  and  no  Iranian 


torturer  could  have  elicited  a 
greater  variety  of  winces  and 
Cinches,  of  pleadings  and 
whimperings.  One  was 
obliged  to  submit  and  absorb 
a few  social  lessons,  in  ago- 
nising surroundings.  It  felt 
like  a reversal  of  the  Charles 
Addams  cartoon;  I sat  there, 
thoroughly  aghast,  while 

. everyone  about  me  (save  the 
author  of The  Satanic  Verses) 
giggled  and  gurgled,  hugging 
themselves  with  the  deli- 
ciousness of  it  alL  The" only 
good  bit  was  when  you  real- 
ised that  the  titular  fimeral 
was  going  to  feature  Simon 
Callow.  I clenched  my  fist 
and  said  yes.  At  least  one  of 
them  was  going  to  die, 

■‘Welt’’ I said,  when  it  was 
over,  "that  was  bottomlessly 
horrible.  Why  is  it - 
so  popular?" 

“Because."  said  Salman, 
“the  world  has  bad  taste. 
Didn't  you  know  that?" 

Martin  Amis  goes  to  the  movies 
with  Salman  Rushdie.  From 
the  New  Yorker. 

That  was  when 

WE  WERE  born  before  tele- 
vision. before  penicillin. 


polio  shots,  frozen  foods. 
Xerox,  plastic,  contact  lenses, 
videos.  Frisbees  and  foe  Pill 
We  were  before  radar,  credit 
cards,  split  atoms,  laser 
beams  and  ballpoint  pens, 
before  dishwashers,  tumble 
driers,  electric  blankets,  air 
conditioners,  drip-dry 
clothes . . . and  before  man 
walked  on  the  moon.  We  got 
married  first  and  then  lived 
together.  We  thought  “fiast 
food"  was  what  you  ate  at 
Lent,  a “big  Mac"  was  an 
oversized  raincoat  and 
“crumpet"  we  had  for  tea.  We 
existed  before  house  hus- 
bands, computerdating,  dual 
careers,  and  when  a “mean- 
ingful relationship”  meant 
getting  along  with  cousins, 
and  “sheltered  accommoda- 
tion” was  where  you  waited 
for  a bus. 

We  were  before  daycare 
centres,  group  homes  and  dis- 
posable nappies.  We  never 
heard  ofFM  radio,  tape  decks, 
electric  typewriters,  artifi- 
cial hearts,  word  processors, 
yoghurt  and  young  men 
wearing  earrings.  For  us 
“time-sharing”  meant 
togetherness,  a "chip”  was  a 
piece  of  wood  or  fried  potato. 


“hardware”  meant  nuts  and 
bolts  and  “software'  wasn't 
a word. 

From  We  Are  Survivors,  a 
mission  statement  by  and  for 
those  who  were  bom  before 
1940.  and produced  in  aid  of  the 
Myton  Hamlet  Hospice. 

Bill  W Ronnie 

THERE  IS  a room  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  White 
House  called  the  Yellow  Oval 
Room,  and  I gather  that  this 
remains  President  Reagan’s 
favourite  place  in  the  great 
house  we  have  both  been 
privileged  to  inhabit  I bring 
this  up  because  the  Yellow 
Oval  Room,  more  than  any 
other  place  in  this  magnifi- 
cent old  building,  best  sums 
up  Ronald  Reagan's  greatest 
gift  to  us  as  President  —the 
way  his  own  unwavering 
hopefulness  reminded  us  that 
optimism  is  one  of  our  most 
fundamental  virtues.  No  one 
room  could  better  represent 
what  Americans  love  about 
President  Reagan.  We 
remember  the  sunniness  of 
his  temperament  during 
eight  years  in  office:  the 
room’s  colour  gives  it  a 


steady  glow  during  clear 
days  and  stormy  ones  alike. 
Its  view  is  expansive . . . The 
landscape  conveys  a sense 
that  the  possibilities  of 
America  go  on  forever.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  had  that  gift  too. 

From  its  window,  you  can 
see  families  walking  along 
the  Mall,  people  driving  to 
work  along  Constitution  Ave- 
nue, children  playing  softball 
on  the  Elipse.  And  they  can 
look  up  from  what  they  are 


Oval  time . . . Vanity  Fair 


doing  and  almost  see  inside  a 
bit.  too . . . This  room  repre- 
sents something  unique 
about  the  American  sense  of 
democracy.  It  is  situated  in 
such  a way  that  we — voters 
and  Presidents — can  keep 
one  another  always  in  mind. 
President  Bill  Clinton  looks 
out  of  his  Oval  Room  window 
on  the  little  people  below. 
Rivalling  tliecolumnising  of 
his  wife.  Hillary,  Bill's  eulogy’ 
to /farmer  President  Reagan 
appeared  in  Vanity  Fair. 

Dead  hand 

TWO  WEEKS  ago  a prosecu- 
tor in  Munich  managed, 
almost  casually,  to  strike  a 
blow  against  freedom  of 
expression.  Though  he  is  a 
person  of  such  obscurity  that 
most  of  the  accounts  I’ve  read 
of  this  incident  didn’t  even  . 
mention  his  name,  he  has 
been  able  to  constrict  the 
information  flow  for  some 
4 million  people  in  140 
countries.  He  did  this  merely 
by  telling  CompuServe,  the 
world's  second-largest 
online-sendee  provider,  that 
it  was  breaking  Bavarian  law 
by  giving  Germans  access  to 


Usenet  discussion  groups  be- 
lieved to  include  explicit  se.\*- 
uafitv . . . Once  again  foe 
jackboots  of  the  Industrial 
Era  can  be  heard  stomping 
cluelesslv  around  foe  I nfo- 
bahn.  In  fact,  the  Germans 
did  almost  nothing  to  staunch 
the  flow  of  sexual  material . . . 
As  Internet  pioneer  John 
Gilmore  once  said,  "the  Net 
interprets  censorship  as  dam- 
age and  routes  around  it"  . . . 
But  the  issue  at  stake  here  is 
larger  than  whether  the  good 
people  ofMunich  can  prevent 
others  half  a world  away 
from  looking  at  pictures  of 
sexually  misused  hamsters. 
These  apparently  trivial 
struggles  may  in  fact  be  the 
Opening  fissures  of  a histori- 
cal discontinuity. 

The  real  issue  is  control. 
The  Internet  is  too  wide- 
spread to  be  easily  dominated 
by  any  single  government.  By 
creating  a seamless  global- 
economic  zone,  borderless 
and  unregulatable.  the  Inter- 
net calls  into  question  the 
very  idea  of  an  at  ion-state.  No 
wonder  nation-states  are 
rushing  to  get  their  levers  of 
control  into  cyberspace  while 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 


world’s  population  isai 
What  the  Net  offersis 
promise  ofa  new  social 
global  and  anti-soverii 
within  which  anj’bocV, 
where  can  express  tod: 
of  hu  man  ity  whatever  1 
she  bel  ieves  without  ei 


w my  oi  uieinteuec- 
tual  and  economic  li forty 
that  might  undo  all  tie  auth- 
oritarian powers  on  tarth. 
That's  why  Germany  the 
People's  Republic  of  2hina 
and  the  US  are  girditeto 
fight  the  net  using  tie  popu- 
lar  distaste  for  prurl«nce  as 
their  longest  lever.  • 

Former  Grateful  Deal  lyricist 
turned  Internet  act  fact  John 
Perry  Barlow  takes  ai  the 
would-be  censors  in  tie 
imagwOwiy  titled  linking 
Globally.  Acting  LoaUv 
published  in  Titnenugazine; 
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Pressure  grows  on  building  societies  to  make  up  their  minds  on  a change  of  status 


Notebook 


Woolwich  chief  Peter  Robinson  (left)  and  chairman  Sir  Brian  Jenkins.  The  society  ‘has  no  intention  of  allowing  itself  to  be  overtaken  by  events'. 

Alliance  tipped  to  follow  Woolwich 


Teresa  Hunter 
and  Cliff  Jones 


THE  building  society 
world  will  lose  one  of 
its  staunchest  defend- 
ers following  the 
Woolwich’s  announcement 
yesterday  that  it  plans  to  con- 
vert to  a bank  next  year. 

A close  competitor,  the  Alli- 
ance & Leicester,  is  predicted 
to  follow  soon,  despite  saying 
yesterday  it  did  not  intend  to 
be  rushed  into  a decision. 

The  Woolwich's  move  put 
more  pressure  on  other  build- 
ing societies  to  decide  where 
their  future  lies.  Sir  Brian 
Jenkins,  chairman  of  the 
Woolwich,  said  pic  status  was 
more  appropriate  for  large 
personal  finance  groups, 
where  the  relationship  with 
members  had  changed. 


Peter  Robinson,  the  chief 
executive,  said:  “Powerful 
forces  for  change  in  the  per- 
sonal financial  services  mar- 
kets are  producing  intense 
competition  that  will  polarise 
the  Industry  into  well-defined 
groups  of  large  and  niche 
players. 

“The  Woolwich  is  not  a 
niche  player  and  has  no  in- 
tention of  allowing  itself  to  be 
overtaken  by  events,  as  larger 
groups  form  in  our 
marketplace." 

Rob  Thomas.  UBS  housing 
analyst,  said  the  remaining 
societies  must  decide  whether 
they  wish  to  convert  to  public 
companies,  which  they  have 
been  imitating  for  years,  or 
return  to  their  historical 
roots  and  become  true  mutu- 
als operating  exclusively  for 
the  benefit  of  members. 

“They  can  no  longer  fiddle 


/Ciffie/Olikc 


while  the  sector  burns,”  he 
said.  Societies,  such  as  the 
Nationwide,  Bradford  & Bing- 
ley.  Birmingham  Midshires 
and  Yorkshire,  which  have 


nailed  flags  to  the  mutual 
mast,  may  finally  account  for 
less  than  a quarter  of  the 
mortgage  lending  market 

Nationwide  chief  executive. 
Brian  Davies.  said-  "We  under- 
took a thorough  review  of  our 
status,  and  concluded  it  was 
not  in  the  interests  of  our 
members  to  spend  a lot  of  their 
money  becoming  a bank." 

Other  societies  such  as  the 
Bristol  & West,  Britannia  and 
Skipton  have  yet  to  make  up 
their  mind.  They  must  ask 
how  long  their  members  will 
be  content  for  their  building 
society  to  preserve  large  prof- 
its, while  others  are  getting 
big  windfalls. 

Members  are  gradually 
realising  how  rich  their  soci- 
eties are.  Profits  increased  as 
a whole  by  70  per  cent  be- 
tween 1992  and  1994.  Bristol  & 
West’s  earnings  leapt  from 


£14  million  to  £57  million, 
those  at  the  Nationwide 
swelled  from  £172  million  to 
£345  million  and  the  Wool- 
wich itself  pushed  profits  up 
from  £149  million  to 
£303  million. 

Profits  for  last  year  are  ex- 
pected to  be  20  per  cent  higher 
at  the  Woolwich,  the  UK’s 
third  largest  building  society, 
which  has  assets  of  some 
£28  billion,  12  subsidiaries 
and  overseas  operations. 

However,  the  Woolwich's 
costs  are  high,  with  a cost  in- 
come ratio  above  the  indus- 
try''s average  at  48  per  cent 
compared  with  the  Halifax's 
41  per  cent  The  society -said 
conversion  would  allow  it 
greater  freedom  to  raise  addi- 
tional capital  and  more  scope 
for  ‘‘profitable  growth". 

The  Abbey  National  blazed 
the  conversion  trail  when  it 


Movement  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  true  believers 


OUTLOOK/lan 
Wylie  reports  on 
options  facing 
those  who  are  left 


A note 
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N OTHER  pillar  of  the 
building  society  move- 
crumbled  yester- 
day, but  the  walls  stood  firm 
In  branches  of  the  Tipton  & 
Cose  ley,  Ilkeston  Permanent 
and  Earl  Shilton. 

The  Woolwich’s  pLan.  to 
float  places  the  medium -to- 
large  societies  in  a predica- 
ment. Yesterday,  most 
pledged  their  souls  to  remain- 
ing mutually-owned  organisa- 
tions, but  pressure  to  convert 
or  at  least  merge  grows  stron- 
ger with  every  defection. 

The  building  society  move- 
ment has  been  shrinking  for 
50  years,  and  since  1989, 
when  the  Abbey  National  con- 
verted to  bank  status,  fee  sec- 
tor will  have  lost  almost  44 
per  cent  of  its  total  assets,  in- 
cluding fee  loss  of  fee  Wool- 
wich. 

Last  week’s  merger  be- 
tween the  City  and  Metropoli- 
tan building  society  and  the 
Stroud  & Swindon  was  un- 
usual; small-society  mergers 
have  tailed  off.  Few  societies 
outside  the  top  20  have  fee 


critical  mass  of  mortgage  and 
deposit  accounts  to  make 
them  worthwhile  takeover 
targets,  let  alone  conversion 
prospects. 

On  the  evidence  of  “best 
buy"  guides,  business  for 
many  of  the  smaller  societies 
has  never  been  so  good.  This 
month’s  Consumers'  Associa- 
tion report  on  Tax  Exempt 
Special  Savings  Accounts 
(Tessas)  excludes  the  Halifax, 
Nationwide  and  Woolwich 
from  fee  top  ten.  Instead, 
praise  is  reserved  for  min- 
nows such  as  the  Dryfield 
Trust.  Londonderry  Provi- 
dent, Mercantile  and  Vernon. 
Mortgage  tables  tell  a similar 
story. 

Behind  the  counter,  how- 
ever, smaller  societies  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  sustain 
such  competitive  mortgage 
and  savings  rates.  While  fee 
banks  and  larger  societies 
can  raise  cheap  finance 
wholesale,  smaller  societies 
rely  oh  deposits. 

However,  new  legislation 
will  ease  some  of  their  money- 
raising restrictions  and  the 
Building  Societies  Associa- 
tion is  investigating  ways  in 
which  societies  could  "feder- 
ate" to  share  costs  for  such 
efforts 

as  wholesale  fund-raising 
and  computer  development 

A report  published  last  July 


by  Touche  Ross  rejected 
claims  that  the  current  wave 
of  building  society  flotations 
and  takeovers  would  obliter- 
ate the  sector.  However,  fee 
study  warned  that  only  the 
“small,  lean  and  focused'  soci- 
eties would  survive. 

Some  smaller  societies, 
such  as  the  Cumberland,  have 
dangled  loyalty  bonuses  in 
the  form  of  mortgage  dis- 
counts and  savings  increases. 

Building  society  analyst 
Rob  Thomas  of  UBS  believes 
most  small  and  medium  sized 
societies  could  afford  to  give 
away  a loyalty  bonus  of  at 
least  1 per  cent  on  their  mort- 
gage rates. 

But  others  consider  bo- 
nuses to  be  only  a stop-gap  so- 
lution. BSA  chairman  and 
Portman  chief  executive  Ken 
Culley  says  they  "take  us 
closer  to  something  which  we 
are  not"  and  sees  the  only 
way  forward  being  for  societ- 
ies to  differentiate 
themselves. 

Mhny  have  already  heeded 
the  advice.  Some,  such  as  the 
Market  Har boro  ugh  have  de- 
veloped innovative  mortgage 
products  allowing  parents  to 
assist  first-time  buyers. 

The  three-branch  Chorley  & 
District  is  piloting  a drive- 
through  branch  where  cus- 
tomers can  pay  their  mort- 
gage or  deposit  savings 


Building  society  payouts 


June  1 989  Abbey  National  converted  to  bank  status 

Aprfl  1994  Lloyds  Bank  announced  takeover  of  Cheltenham  £ Gloucester 

Building  society.  C&G  members  receive  minimum  payout  of  £500 

Now  1994  HaUtax  & Leeds  announce  merger  and  converaron  to  bank  status. 

Expected  payout  of  £600  tree  shares  lor  members  at  bath  societies 

July  1995  Abbey  National  lakes  over  Nabonal  & ProvmciaJ.  N4P 
members  to  Da  awarded  £500  free  Abbey  shares 
Jan  1996  Woolwich  announces  conversion  to  PLC.  Members, 
expected  to  redeve  at  least  £500  free  shares 

Possible  windfalls 


Alliance  & 
Leicester 

Bradford  & ; 
Bingtey 


Bristol  a 
West 


£590 


£600 


£390 


Chelsea 


£1000 


Coventry 


a £6oo 


Nationwide 


£530 


Northern  ^£5Qo 


Rock 


The  favourite  to  follow  the  Woolwich.  Big 
enough  to  stand  on  Its  own  as  a bank 

Committed  to  mutuality,  but  could  take 
over  a smaller  society  to  become  one  of 
the  largest 

Could  be  tempted  to  merge  with  a 
similar  society  to  compete 

tt  could  be  a takeover  target  for  a targe 
bank 

It  could  be  a takeover  target 
fora  targe  bank 

Assets  of  £3.21  billion,  could  merge  with 
another  small  society 

Tipped  to  follow  Woolwich  and  become 
a bank.  Assets  £35.7  billion 
•Dedicated  to  our  members'  remains  the 
case,  but  could  merge  with  another 


without  leaving  their  cars. 

Others  believe  the  fliture  erf 
the  building  society  movement 
lies  in  its  roots.  The  Marsden 
building  society,  a pioneer  at 
in-branch  debt  counsellors,  is 
developing  a role  in ' social 
housing  in  Lancashire. 
Through  initiatives  with  hous- 
ing associations  and  charities, 
chief  executive  Eddie  Shapland 
says  the  Marsden  is  able  to 


meet  the  growing  demand  for 
good  quality  rented  accommo- 
dation, while  the  banks  and 
larger  societies  slug  it  out  for 
owner-occupiers. 

“Building  societies  were  es- 
tablished to  meet  a need  for 
housing,  not  for  banking;'’  he 
says.  “Even  if  the  building  soci- 
ety movement  does  disappear 
in  the  next  10  years,  someone 
will  have  to  reinvent  it” 


Robinson 
proves  a 
quick  mover 

THE  decision  to  sell  the 
Woolwich  was  taken  just 
two  days  after  its  new  chief 
executive  Peter  Robinson  took 
control  of  the  society,  writes 
Teresa  Hunter. 

The  building  society  world 
had  long  speculated  that  fee 
Woolwich  would  acquire  a 
very  different  kind  of  chief  ex- 
ecutive when  the  mild-man- 
nered Donald  Klrkham.a 
long-standing  disciple  of  mu- 
tuality. retired  at  fee  end  of 
last  year.  As  recently  as  last 
June,  Mr  Kirkham  warned 
that  convection  to  pic  status 
would  mean  lower  savings 
rates  for  investors. 

Yet  the  decision  to  become  a 
bank  was  taken  two  days  after 
Mr  Robinson,  a flamboyant 
South  London  “boy"  who  has 
been  chief  executive  in  wait- 
ing for  nearly  a decade,  moved 
Into  fee  hot  seat 
But  then  after  30  years  with 
the  Woolwich  he  has  had  a 
long  time  to  think  about  it — 
and  he  comes  from  a dynamic 
family.  His  brother  Alan  Rob- 
inson is  reputed  to  have  made 
£10  mill  ion  when  Jackson's 
estate  agents,  of  which  be  was 
a coowner,  was  sold  to  the 
Halifax  in  the  mid-1980s. 

The  decision  to  convert  the 
Woolwich  into  a bank  would  not 
have  been  Mr  Robinson's  alone. 
The  board  acquired  a new  “City- 
focused”  chairman  last  year  in 
Sir  Brian  Jenkins,  a former 
Lord  Mayor  ofLondon. 


A sturdy  mutual 
mortgages  future 
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Alex  Brummer 
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became  a bank  in  1989.  and  it 
recently  agreed  a merger  with 
the  National  & Provincial 
The  biggest  ever  building 
society  flotation  will  take 
place  next  year  when  the 
Halifax,  newly  merged  with 
the  Leeds,  comes  to  fee  mar- 
ket in  a £10  billion  sale. 

Woolwich  members  will 
vote  on  its  proposals  in  the 
spring  of  next  year  and  a pro- 
test group  may  emerge. 
Among  them  could  be  fee 
30,000  customers  — mainly 
Yorks  hiremen  — who  missed 
the  qualifying  date  by  open- 
ing accounts  since  the  turn  of 
the  year.  -To  qualify  for  a 
basic  hand-out  of  free  shares, 
members  must  have  had  sav- 
ings of  at  least  £100  with  the 
society  on  December  31,  1995 
or  a mortgage  of  at  least  £100. 
and  they  must  remain  mem- 
bers until  the  conversion. 


IT  HAS  taken  Peter  Robin- 
son, the  Woolwich  building 
society's  new  chief  execu- 
tive. just  ll  days  to  dismantle 
what  was  150  years  in  the 
making:  a solid,  mutually 
owned  entity  which  enjoys 
the  trust  and  esteem  of  its 
members. 

Now  that  the  Woolwich  has 
taken  the  plunge  and  is  to  be- 
come a publicly  quoted  bank 
regulated  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. fee  best  guess  must  be 
that  the  remaining  two  build- 
ing societies  of  similar  stat- 
ure, Alliance  & Leicester  and 
Nationwide,  will  have  to  con- 
sider their  positions. 

Despite  some  efforts  in  fee 
building  society  movement  to 
build  the  intellectual  case  for 
preserving  fee  mutual  for- 
mat, there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Woolwich  members 
will  do  anything  but  cash  in 
the  shares  that  will  be  of- 
fered. In  making  the  decision 
to  go  public,  fee  Woolwich 
has  bought  into  the  argument 
made  fashionable  by  Peter 
Birch  of  the  Abbey  National, 
which  is  that  fee  pic  form 
offers  building  societies  the 
chance  to  raise  capital  and 
make  acquisitions. 

Both  arguments  are  ques- 
tionable. The  logic  of  giving 
away  some  £3  billion  of  capi- 
tal to  members  simply  to  be 
able  to  raise  more  is  circular. 
Moreover,  mutuals  have 
shown  themselves  just  as  able 
to  make  acquisitions  — the 
Alliance  & Leicester  has 
merged  with  Girobank  — as 
public  companies.  Indeed,  fee 
opportunities  for  cementing 
in  some  of  the  bigger  or  more 
effective  second-line  societies 
— such  as  the  Britannia  and 
the  Chelsea  — are  just  as 
t for  a mutual  as  for  a pic. 
e net  result  of  the  Wool- 
wich move  is  that  it  will  be- 
come a takeover  target  as 
soon  as  it  comes  out  of  fee 
five-year  cooling-off  period 
provided  by  the  Building 
Societies  Act  As  a mutual  fee 
Woolwich  is  one  of- fee  bigger 
beasts  in  the  jungle;  as  pub- 
licly quoted  bank  it  is  a min- 
now that  will  be  picked  off  in 
fee  blink  of  an  eye. 


ity  every  time  the  oil  price 
climbs.  Global  competition  is 
growing  annually  at  0.07  per 
cent  — the  equivalent  of  four 
new  mega-refineries. 

BP’s  decision  to  shed  30  per 
cent  of  its  refining  capacity 
will  allow  it  to  concentrate  on 
building  up  its  most  efficient 
plants  where  worthwhile 
profits  can  still  be  made.  Al- 
though global  margins  are  av- 
eraging around  $2.4  a barrel 
the  best  refiners  can  crank  up 
returns  to  the  $6  level. 

At  the  same  time,  BP's 
shake-up  will  allow  it  to  wipe 
out  estimated  annual  refining 
losses  of  up  to  $200  million. 
And  it  is  looking  to  reduce 
annual  investment  on  refin- 
ing by  about  one- third  to 
$300  million. 

It  is  baffling  why  BP's  share 
price  took  fee  news  so  nega- 
tively. It  has  recognised  that 
competition  within  the  refin- 
ing market  is  not  sustainable. 
Several  of  its  competitors 
may  well  follow  suit 


Bank  clean-up 


Bi 


Refining  returns 

-VEN  if  BP  has  to  spend 
- the  full  $1  billion  it  has 
-put  aside  to  cover  the 
costs  of  slimming  its  oil 
refinery  operations,  that  will 
be  money  well  spent. 

The  company  insists  it  can 
find  buyers  for  the  three 
refineries  it  Is  shutting  down. 
But  it  is  hard  to  see  who  will 
buy  loss-making  assets  in  a 
business  that  has  always 
proved  a triumph  of  hope 
over  hard  commercial 
experience. 

The  tempting  aspect  of  new 
oil  refineries  is  that  there  are 
no  technological  barriers  to 
entry.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
splurge  of  construction  activ- 


ANKING  supervisors 
are  like  football  refer- 
ees. The  less  they  are 
noticed,  the  better  they  are 
said  to  be  performing.  Once 
either  has  to  start  reaching 
for  the  red  cards,  however, 
controversy  erupts. 

The  Bank  of  England  has 
been  no  stranger  to  regula- 
tory controversy,  most 
recently  over  the  Barings  af- 
fair. where  it  came  in  for 
sharp  criticism  and  a string 
of  recommendations  from  the 
Board  of  Banking  Supervi- 
sion (Bobs). 

Yesterday  the  Bank  deliv- 
ered an  interim  response  to 
fee  Bobs  proposals  which,  not 
surprisingly,  asserted  it  was 
making  good  progress 
towards  meeting  them.  There 
is  a commonsense  air  about 
much  of  the  work  now  going 
on.  Making  sure  banks  ap- 
point a senior  director  to  take 
responsibility  for  statistical 
returns  will  concentrate 
minds  and  ensure  feat  what 
might  otherwise  be  dismissed 
as  a clerical  chore  is  given  a 
higher  profile.  The  guidelines 
laid  down  for  what  consti- 
tutes “significant  risk” 
should  also  ensure  that  alarm 
bells  start  ringing  earlier 
than  at  Barings.  Nor  are 
closer  links  wife  other  regula- 
tors likely  to  come  amiss. 

. However,  the  best  bit  of 
Bobs  is  yet  to  come.  In  spring 
or  early  summer,  Arthur  An- 
dersen will  deliver  its  inde- 
pendent verdict  on  how  the 
Bank  shapes  up  against  its 
regulatory  peers.  Can’t  wait! 


Moving  out 

LOWLY  but  surely  fee 
late  Charles  Clore's  rich 
legacy  • of  high  street 
brands  is  being  dismantled  by 
his  successors. 

Saxone  and  Curtess  move 
on  to  the  scrap  heap  of  his- 
tory alongside  Freeman 
Hardy  Willis  and  Olympus, 
which  have  been  sold  off. 
Even  Milletts,  the  camper’s 
friend,  is  to  be  sold  in  favour 
of  developing  out-of-town 
brands  Shoe  City  and  Shoe 
Express.  Ironically,  Sears  is 
loosening  its  grip  on  the  high 
street  just  as  our  better 
retailers,  Tesco  and  Boots, 
are  moving  back. 


Factory  output  stagnates 
as  firms  dig  into  stockpiles 


Richard  Thomas 


Granada  spices  up  £3.8bn  with  some  chicken  wings 


Menu  madness  breaks  out  in  the 
battle  for  Forte.  Ian  King  reports 


NEVER  before  can  the 
spicy  chicken  wing 
have  assumed  such 
paramount  importance. 
Yesterday,  it  was  wheeled 
out  by  Granada  as  the  lat- 
est weapon  in  its  £3.8  bil- 
lion assanlt  on  Forte,  pre- 
sented as  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  fare  Little  Chef  ens- 
tomers  can  look  forward  to 
If  fee  chain  fells  under  Gra- 
nada’s ownership. 

Granada  chief  executive 
Gerry  Robinson,  who  has 
already  introduced  Burger 
King  to  the  group's  motor- 
way service  stations.' said 


Granada  had  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  devising  new 
menus  for  Little  Chef  and 
this  was  a sign  of  how  care- 
fully the  company  had  pre- 
pared its  bid. 

Other  treats  Granada  Is 
proposing  to  offer  Little 
Chefs  millions  of  custom- 
ers include  Potato  Long 
Boats  — a variety  of  CUled 
potato  skin  — Wings  V 
Things  combos,  giant  blutf- 
berry  muffins,  hot  chicken 
baguettes  and  Mississippi 
mod  pie.  ’ 

But  truckers  and  other 
lovers  of  Little  Chefs  (in>- 


famnns  All  Day  Breakfast 

can  rest  assured  that  it  is 
not  one  of  fee  products 
under  attack. 

Granada  said  it  was  “in- 
conceivable” that  Little 
Chef  would  not  continue  to 
offer  fee  product 

Other  items  on  fee  Little 
Chef  menu — which  include 
Linda  McCartney’s  Special 
Recipe  vegetarian  burger, 
fee  Big  Dipper  Deal  and  fee 
Big  7 Burger  — may  not  be 
quite  so  lucky.  Mr  Robin- 
son hinted  that  several 
items  might  be- discon- 
tinued. although  he  did  not 
specify  which  particnlar 
ones  were  on  the  culinary 
equivalent  of  Death  Row. 

He  added:  “The  old  Little 
Chef  menus  are  tired  and 


neglected,  and  have  not 
been  substantially  changed 
since  1988.  Our  new  ideas 
will  improve'  both  fee  stan- 
dard of  service  and  food  of- 
fered at  Little  Chef.” 

However,  Forte  hit  back 
at  once,  insisting  that  many 
of  the  “new"  products  Gra- 
nada was  proposing  to  offer 
were  already  available  at 
certain  Little  Chef  restau- 
rants after  6pm. 

Tony  Monnikendam,  For- 
te’s group  director  of  res- 
taurants, bridled  at  the  sug- 
gestion that  Mr  Robinson 
was  less  than  enthused  by 
delights  such  as  Little 
Chefs  Mushroom  Dippers 
and  Rocky  Toffee. 

He  said:  “Granada  has 
spent  the  last  20  years  fail- 


ing to  develop  a table  ser- 
vice feat  works  in  their  mo- 
torway service  areas,  so 
why  do  they  think  they  can 
do  it  in  our  roadside 
restaurants?" 

One  big  question  on  the 
Little  Chef  menu  unan- 
swered by  both  sides  last 
night  was  what  might  hap- 
pen to  it  in  the  event  of  Gra- 
nada's bid  failing  and 
Forte,  as  promised,  selling 
Little  Chef  to  Whitbread. 

Analysts  might  raise  one 
nagging  doubt  about  Gra- 
nada’s proposals.  The  com- 
pany has  made  a great  deal, 
during  this  takeover  battle, 
of  its  ability  to  squeeze  big- 
ger profits  from  its  assets 
by  widening  profit  mar- 
gins. The  trick.  Mr  Robin- 


son revealed  on  Wednes- 
day, is  to  offer  people  prod- 
ucts that  encourage  them  to 
spend  more. 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
Granada,  in  some  cases, 
could  seriously  contem- 
plate increasing  some  of  I 
the  prices  at  Little  Chef, 
which  charges  75p  for  a 
portion  of  baked  brans,  40p 
for  a “mini  jar”  of  marma- 
lade and  80p  for  a portion 
of  peas. 

One  thing  is  certain,  how- 
ever. Granada,  when 
pressed  by  the  Guardian, 
pledged  to  preserve  the  Lit- 
tle Chef  Jubilee  Pancake, 
replete  with  red  cherries 
and  vanilla  ice  cream. 

Some  things,  after  all.  are 
sacred. 


■JJACTORY  output  stagnated 
■ in  November  as  firms  met 
weak  home-grown  and  over- 
seas demand  from  stockpiles 
rather  than  production  lines, 
government  officials  said 
yesterday. 

A cold  snap  boosted  gas  and 
electricity  suppliers  but  man- 
ufacturing activity  was  un- 
changed between  October  and 
November  — and  only  0.4  per 
cent  up  on  the  same  month  in 
1991  — according  to  the  Cen- 
tral Statistical  Office.  ’ 

Analysts  said  the  slowdown 
reinforced  the  case  for  action 
from  the  Chancellor.  Kenneth 
Clarke,  on  interest  rates. 

Ian  Stewart,  UK  economist 
at  Merrill  Lynch,  said:  "The 
softening  of  the  manufactur- 
ing economy  . . . will  provide 
the  Chancellor  wife  further 
arguments  for  cutting  base 
rates.” 


Some  economists  are  look- 
ing for  a cut  in  the  cost  of 
borrowing  next  week,  when 
Mr  Clarke  meets  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Bank  of  England  to 
discuss  monetary  policy. 

But  fee  authorities  may 
leave  rates  unchanged  on  the 
grounds  that  the  manufactur- 
ing sector  will  rebound  of  its 
own  accord  once  companies 
have  wound  down  stocks. 

Overall  industrial  produc- 
tion was  up  by  0.5  per  cent  in 
November  — driven  by  a 
3.5  per  cent  monthly  jump  in 
fuel  supply  — after  a 0.8  per 
cent  fail  fee  previous  month. 

The  CSO’s  Index  of  total  in- 
dustrial production  was 
0.2  per  cent  higher  between 
September  and  November 
that)  in  fee  previous  three- 
month  period. 

But  factory  production  was 
0.1  per  cent  down  on  a three- 
monthly  basis  and  only 
0.8  per  cent  higher  than  in  the 
same  three  months  of  1994. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.01  Prance  7.39  Italy  2.330  Singapore  2.15 

Austria  15.00  Germany  2.14  Malta  0.54  South  Alrta  543 

Belgium  44.00  Greece  360.00  Netherlands  2.41  Spain  180.00 

Canada  £.05  Hong  Kong  11.74  New  Zealand  2.28  Sweden  10.00 

Cyprus  Q.Sfl  India  55^3  Norway  B.S0  Switzerland  1.72 

Denmark  8.34  Ireland  0.94  Portugal  224.00  Turkey  88.010 

Finland  6.65  Israel  4.82  Saudi  Arabia  hi/ A USA  1.5100 

Suppled  bf  HoWni  pan*  lexchuing  Indian  rupee  and  Israeli  shekel) 
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12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 

High  street  tills  jingle  at  record  Christmas  rate  but  one  group  says  it  is  hell  for  leather  

CBI  confirms  retail  recovery 


inra  — „ . 

stock  market  crisis 


LarryEIHott 
Economics  Editor 


B 


RITAIN’S  high 
streets  enjoyed 
their  best  month’s 
trading  for  taro 
years  as  consumers 


market  chains  and  riipmiste 
also  did  well,  and  figures 
released  yesterday  by  Boots 
showed  total  sales  rose  5.4  per 
cent  in  the  13  weeks  to  the 
end  of  December. 

Same-store  sales,  or  sales  at 
stores  open  fbr  at  least  a year, 
rose  5.1  per  cent  at  the  core 
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Backed  to  the  shops  during  Boots  the  Chemists  outlets, 
the  Christinas  period,  the  Total  sales  at  the  pharmacy 


CBI  reports  today. 

With  the  employers’  group 
convinced  that  retail  spend- 
ing is  emerging  from  the  dol- 
drums. the  survey  provides 


unit  increased  5.9  per  cent 
By  contrast  specialist  food 
shops  such  as  independent 
butchers  and  greengrocers 
continued  to  be  squeezed  by 


backing  for  the  Government’s  the  big  supermarket  chains 
belief  that  consumers  will  be  and  reported  that  sales  were 


the  driving  force  behind  eco- 
nomic growth  this  year. 
However,  the  CBI  remains 


lower  than  12  months  earlier. 

Furniture  and  carpet 
retailers  were  the  only  other 


cautious  about  the  strength  of  high  street  sector  to  report  an  i 
the  high  street  recovery,  say-  annual  decline  in  business. 1 
ing  there  is  a risk  that  the  Alastair  Eperon,  chairman  of  i 


increase  in  activity  has  been 
triggered  by  an  early  start  to 
the  winter  sales. 

Signs  that  bargain-hunting 


the  CBrs  distributive  trades 
panel,  said  the  pick-up  in 
sales  last  month  suggested 
“that  consumers  were  spend- 


may  have  provided  some  of  ing  more  freely  than  last  year 
the  impetus  for  December’s  in  the  run-up  to  Christmas". 


shopping  spree  comes  from 
the  detail  of  the  CBrs  distrib- 
utive trades  survey. 

This  shows  that  shops  sell- 
ing clothes,  footwear  and 
leather  goods  — where  dis- 
counting has  been  wide- 
spread — experienced  die 
best  year-on-year  growth  in 
sales  volumes. 

The  retail  group  Storehouse  i 
reported  yesterday  that  sales 
in  the  six  weeks  before 
Christmas  were  4 per  cent 


He  added;  “Looking  ahead, 
it  is  encouraging  that 
retailers  expect  December's 
growth  to  be  maintained  in 
January.  However,  we  need  to 
be  cautious,  as  last  month's 
strong  trading  performance 
may  have  been  partly 
achieved  through  an  earlier 
start  to  sales  activity  reflect- 
ing intense  competition 
among  retailers.  This  may 
have  encouraged  consumers 
to  hunt  for  bargains  a month 
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by  infrodtudug  “order-driven  traaing. 

Row  over  Ideal  Homes  sale 

■ *®"**'  .1  mm  honfie-buiMerBeaser 

A FERCB  row  sale  of  TVrfal* 
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higher  than  the  previous  year  ( earlier  than  usual 


on  a comparable  basis. 

Storehouse  said  Mother- 
care  suffered  from  a difficult 


Analysts  share  the  CRTs 1 
wariness  about  the  chances  of  j 
consumer  spending  rising 


market  for  childrenswear  and  this  year  by  the  as  per  cent 


sales  were  below  expecta- 
tions, while  Blazer  had  a suc- 
cessful Christmas. 

Bhs  sales  of  womensvear. 
homewares  and  fashion  ac- 
cessories showed  encourag- 
ing growth,  but  childrens- 
wear and  menswear  sales 
were  down  on  last  year.  Store- 
house added. 

The  CBI  said  big  super- 


predicted  by  the  Chancellor 
in  last  November's  Budget; 
particularly  in  the  absence  of 
farther  reductions  in  interest 
rates. 

Yesterday’s  CBI  data  found  , 
that  retailers  were  meeting 
demand  from  stocks  rather 
than  through  new  orders,  a 
factor  behind  the  recent  stall- 
ing in  manufacturing  output 


On  its  uppers . . . Saxone's  fete  will  be  sealed  within  the  next  three  months.  It  may  face  closure  photograph:  martin  argles 


Down-at-heel  Sears  puts  shoe  shops  up  for  sale 


Lisa  Buckingham 

on  market  pressure 
to  shuffle  off  Curtess 
and  Saxone  chains 


The  disclosure  came  as  pleted,  Sears  — which  once  cessions  in  the  past  18 
Sears,  which  was  displaced  sold  one  in  every  four  pairs  of  months.  Saxone  has  ill  out- 
from  the  FTSE  index  of  Brit-  shoes  to  Britain  — will  have  lets  and  employs  1,100  full- 
ato’s  largest  100  companies  shed  1.230  outlets  and  450  con-  timp  equivalent  staff,  while 
last  month,  unveiled  a disap- 


Curtess  has  600  full-time  million  a year  by  the  year 
equivalent  jobs  in  its  124  2000. 


pointing  1.9 per  cent  fall  in 

I Saxone  chains 

department  store.  Selfridges, 
i EARS,  the  problem-rid-  notched  up  a 123  per  cent  ad- 
den  retail  group  whose  vance.  If  the  shoe  shops  were 
businesses  include  Sel-  excluded,  like-for-like  sales 
js,  Dolcis  and  the  Free-  rose  by  4.9  per  cent 
; catalogue,  yesterday  Sears  recently  sold  its 


branches.  Many  of  the  em- 
ployees work  part  time, 
however. 

Chief  executive,  Liam 


Strong,  said  toe  group  tor  Strong  to  make.  But  a number 


fridges,  Dolcis  and  the  Free- 
mans catalogue,  yesterday 


said  it  planned  to  sell  or  close  Olympus  sportswear  chain 
its  Saxone  and  Curtess  shoe  for  about  £25  million  and  last 
chains  putting  thousands  of  summer  disposed  of  the  Free- 


Olympus 
Sports  ( 

Sold  1995 


tended  to  focus  on  its  other 
shoe  retailing  brands  which 
include  Shoe  City,  Shoe  Ex- 
press and  Dolcis. 

The  company  will  make  a 


one-off  charge  of  £65  million  I age  hit"  on  its  shoe  business 


employees’  jobs  in  jeopardy. 
The  group  said  it  has  al- 


man  Hardy  Willis  shoe  shops. 
It  has  also  unwound  a Joint 


ready  received  a number  of  venture  to  Germany  and  said 
approaches  and  expects  to  an-  yesterday  it  would  be  seeking 


Sears 

Retail 

OfQHPB&g 

Going  concern  sale 


2 Freeman 
5 Hardy 

S WWs 

5 Sold  1995  , 


□ounce  within  the  next  two- 
to- three  months  whether  the 
135  shoe  outlets,  which  pro- 
duce combined  sales  of  about 
£140  million  a year,  will  be 
salvaged. 


buyers  for  its  retail  arm  in 
Holland,  as  well  as  for  the  170- 
store  Millets  chain,  both  of 
which  are  understood  to  be 
profitable. 

Once  foe  disposals  are  com- 


rj  Millets 

C Going  concern  sate 

k 170  outlets 
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Remaining 

Shoe  City 
Shoe  Express 
Hush  Puppies 
Freemans 
Seifridges 
Adams 
Wallis 
file hank 
Warehouse 

Miss  Setfridge 
Dolcis 


Saxone 

. Trade  sate 
f or  closure 
111  ration 

U .119  Watt  < 


r Curtess 

Trade  sate 
| or  desire 
124  ootietf 
k *600  stall 


to  cover  the  cost  of  foe  dis- 
posals, as  well  as  a reorgani- 
sation of  its  accounting,  logis- 


was  keen  to  buy  W ^^Vtmadea  cash  offer  for  Ideal, 
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No  help  for  Eurotunnel 
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Eurotunnel  chabmoSsfr  Alastair  Morton,  was  askmg  for  help  to 
backarescue  bond  issue.  — Patrick  Donovan 

Maxwell  jury  still  out 

THE  Maxwell  trial  jury  spent 

havingfhiled.  at  the  ezidofa  total  cf 27 hours  delibei^oatc) 

reacha  verdict  Should  they  reach  no  concluswnby  tmugnt foe 

fire  men  and  seven  women  will  be  moved  to  a different  hotel,  said 

judge  Lord  Justice  Phillips.  Jurors  will  continue  to  deliberate 
between  9.30am  and  5pm  on  Saturday  and.  if  no  verdict  has  been 

reached,  they  will  be  given  Sunday  cC  foe  judge  said. 

Kevto  Maxwell  denies  one  charge  of  conspiring  with  tos iiate 
fether  Robert  to  defraud  pensioners  by  misusing  £100  million  of 

pension-fund  assets.  Kevin,  Ian  Maxwell  and  financial  adviser 
Larry  Trachtenberg  deny  a secondcharge  of  conspiring  together 

to  iWr^md  pensioners  by  misusing  £22  million  of  penaoiMunfl 
assets. 

Apple’s  woes  go  to  core 

APPLE  Computer's  woes  yesterday  deepened  when  the  computer 
company  announced  an  expected  loss  of  $88  millionfor  its  first 
fiscal  quarter  ended  December  29.  Apple  is  set  to  announce  yet 
another  restructuring  with  the  possible  loss  of  L0OO jobs.  The 
projected  loss  is  double  Wall  Street  estimates  and  it  intensifies 
pressure  on  Apple  chairman.  Michael  SptodQer,  to  resign  while 
also  casting  doubts  on  the  company’s  ability  to  survive  on  its 
own.  — Mark  Tran  in  New  York 

mvre  UB  sells  Keebler  operation 

^ __  - ^ UNITED  Biscuits,  the  snacks  manufacturer  which  dropped  out  of 

g fgg  the  FTSE  100  index  last  year,  yesterday  said  it  had  completed  the 

■ sale  of  its  Keebler  frozen  foods  operations  in  America  to  Windsor 

Food  Company  fbr  £45  million. 

However,  UB — which  has  sold  foe  business  to  Windsor  Food 
million  a year  by  the  year  Company — admitted  that  the  final  sale  price  was  lower  Than  the 
2000.  £54R  million  it  had  admitted  it  expected  to  raise  when  the  sale 

Shares  rose  l&p  to  99'Ap  in  was  originally  announced.  It  put  the  Keebler  division  up  for  sale 
a falling  market  as  Sears  in  November.  — Tan  King 
came  up  with  the  rirepnsalQ 

the  market  had  wanted  Mr 

Stockbrokers  get  together 

move  saying  it  had  come  too  TWO  of  London’s  oddest  stockbroking  firms,  Quilter  Goodison 
late.  And  they  were  disap-  and  Foster &Braifowaite  will  be  merged  by  March.  The  new  firm, 
pointed  that  foe  group  ap-  Quilter  & Co,  will  be  jointly  owned  by  insurer  Commercial  Union, 
peared  to  have  taken  a “sav-  parent  of  Quilter  Goodison.  and  French  bank  Credit  Commercial 
age  hit”  on  its  shoe  business  de  France  which  owns  Foster &Braithwaite.CU  will  have  the 


of  analysts  criticised  the 


peared  to  have  taken  a “sav- 


margtos  when  these  had  been  largest  shareholding. 


expected  to  improve. 

Mr  Strong  said  the  group 


John  Vmtcentcurrenfly  managing  director  of  Foster &Braith- 
watte.  will  become  managing  director  of  foe  new  company,  with 


tics  and  information  had  “made  significant  pro-  Barrie  Catchpole,  currently  a director  of  Quilter  Goodison, 
technology  operation  which  grass  in  simplifying  and  fo-  coming  deputy  managing  director. — Pauline  Springett 

mill  Hn  A) ttrfMlwvV^  tn  A Minirwr'*  tffl  Kiierrmre  In  fViA 


will  be  outsourced  to  Ander- 
sen Consulting. 

It  is  estimated,  however. 


cusing’’  its  business  to  foe 
past  year.  The  "key  priority*' 
would  now  be  to  expand  and 


it  is  estimated.  However,  would  now  oe  to  expand  ana  * mmmjr 

that  getting  rid  of  Curtess  and  restructure  its  remaining  ■ lliore  TKZ  lO  UIV 

Saxone  will  add  £8  million  a shoe  business.  Shoe  Express.  PEPSI-Cola  plans  fa  spend  millions  of  pmmrt«;toiannch  Mountain 
year  to  profits  from  the  start  for  example,  is  expected  even-  Dew,  a citrus-flavoured  fizzy  drink,  into  Britain’s  £8  hiii^  a year 
of  next  year  and  the  technol-  tualiy  to  grow  from  its  pres-  soft  drinks  market  Mountain  Dew — which  will  be  sold  through 
ogy  reorganisation  should  ent  290  unite  to  between  400  Pepsi’s  UK  partner,  Britvic  — is  already  estimated  to  command 


produce  savings  of  £20  to  £25  I and  500  outlets. 


sales  of  $2.7  billion  a year  in  the  US. — Lisa  Buckingham 


Ofwat  seeks 

Sweb  cuts  650 

legal  curb 

jobs  as  fear  of 

on  cost  of 

more  losses 

connections 

in  sector  grows 

BP  to  write  off  $1  bn  in 
refineries  shake-up 


Wcholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 


THE  water  regulator,  Ian 
Byatt,  is  to  seek  new  legis- 
lation to  prevent  water  com- 
panies from  charging  exces- 
sive prices  for  connecting 
houses  to  the  mains. 

Mr  Byatt,  the  director  gen- 
eral of  Ofwat  said  yesterday 
that  most  companies  had 
standing  connection  charges 
which  bore  little  relation  to 
the  work  involved. 

Charges  differed  widely  be- 
tween companies.  The  cost  of 
putting  in  a 5-metre  connec- 
tion pipe  linking  a customer's 
domestic  water  pipe  to  the 
main,  far  example,  ranged 
from  £310  to  £826. 

The  regulator  wants  cus- 
tomers to  be  able  to  choose 
from  a list  of  company  ap- 
proved contractors,  to  encour- 
age more  realistic  charges. 

He  is  also  concerned  that 
customers  are  unaware  that 
they  can  appeal  to  him  if  they 
think  they  are  being  over- 
charged. He  is  proposing  that 
any  literature  relating  to  con- 
nections must  refer  to  his 
powers  to  intervene. 

He  said  he  had  dealt  with 
only  62  connection  disputes 
over  the  past  three  years  — 
though  51  of  them  had  in- 
volved excessive  charging. 
The  water  companies  make 
between  100,000  and  120.000 
connections  a year,  mainly  to 
new  properties  or  when  cus- 
tomers’ old  or  leaking  pipes 
are  replaced. 

“Some  companies’  costs  for 
then-  own  labour  compare, 
well  with  market  rates,"  he 
said.  “Others  do  not” 

A spokesman  for  the  Water 
Services  Association,  repre- 
senting the  10  privatised 
water  and  sewage  companies, 
said  that  a number  of  compa- 
nies already  allowed  develop- 
ers and  builders  to  carry  out 
connection  work. 


Geoffrey  Gltbs 


South  Western  Electric- 
ity, the  US-controlled 
power  distribution  com- 
pany. is  to  cut  more  than 
600  jobs  following  a four- 
month  review  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  Bristol  headquar- 
tered company,  taken  over 
last  year  by  Southern  Elec- 
tric International,  dis- 
closed last  night  that  650 
jobs  would  go  between  now 
and  the  end  of  1997,  cutting 
the  workforce  by  about  i 
16  percent 

The  cuts  bring  to  more 
thaw  1,000  the  number  of 

job  losses  announced  by 
electricity  companies  this 
week  following  news  that 
National  Power  is  cutting 

400  at  its  Swindon  head- 
quarters. 

A Sweb  spokesman  said 
the  cuts  would  “be  man- 
aged in  a planned  and 
structured  way  to  ensure 
we  moi-ntafn  OUT  fOCUS  OH 
customer  satisfaction.  It 
will  involve  all  parts  of  the 
business  and  ail  parts  of 
our  territory.” 

The  spokesman  said  the 
cutbacks  would  be  achieved 
entirely  through  voluntary 
meaps  and  that  discussions 
had  already  begun  with 
onion  representatives.  He 
added  that  redundancy 
terms  would  be  “very 
generous”. 

Sweb  was  the  first 
regional  electricity  com- 
pany to  fall  under  foreign 
control  and  its  new  owners 
are  among  the  first  to  wield 
the  axe  on  jobs. 

With  the  electricity  sec- 
tor still  the  focus  of  huge 
job  reductions,  other  RJECs 
which  have  been  taken 
over  are  also  expected  to 
force  through  redundancy 
schemes  in  a bid  to  achieve 
cost  savings. 


Patrick  Donovan 
City  Editor 

BRITISH  Petroleum  yes- 
terday unveiled  a 
shake-up  of  its  world- 
wide ofl-refining  operations 
by  announcing  plans  to  close 
up  to  30  per  cent  of  its  crude 
processing  capacity,  resulting 

in  a $1,075  billion  <£712  mil- 
lion) after-tax  write-off. 

The  surprise  move  was 
aimed  at  boosting  the  profit- 
ability of  its  downstream  op- 
erations, which  had  been  hit 
by  a global  glut  of  refining 
capacity,  said  BP  chief  execu- 
tive John  Browne. 

Plans  involve  the  sale  of 
loss-making  refineries  in 
Lima,  Ohio  and  Lavera  In  the 
south  of  France,  which 
together  employ  nearly  1,100 
people. 

BP  is  also  looking  to  pull 
out  of  the  Nerefco  refinery. 


Rotterdam,  in  which  it  bolds 
a 65  per  cent  stake. 

Mr  Browne  said  he  ex- 
pected buyers  to  come  for- 
ward but  warned  that  plants 
would  still  close  if  no  sales 
! could  be  agreed. 

The  shake-up  will  reduce 
l BP  overall  refining  capacity 
from  2 million  to  1.4  million 
1 barrels  a day  and  could  lead 
to  annual  sayings  of  $100  mil- 
lion-$200  million. 

This  will  leave  BP  with  an 
overall  shortfall  because  its 
current  refining  needs  run  at 
around  1.8  billion  barrels  a 
day.  Mr  Browne  insisted  that 
BP  had  no  option  but  to  slim 
down  its  operations  because 
of  increased  competition. 
Refining  capacity  worldwide 
was  increasing  at  around 
0.07  per  cent  annually  — the 
equivalent  of  four  new  instal- 
lations being  brought  on 
stream  in  the  US  every  year. 

Shares  in  BP  tumbled  by 


15p  to  5J9p.  with  brokers 
alarmed  by  the  size  of  the 
after-tax  writeoff.  The  charge 
— which  includes  $610  mil- 
lion fbr  overall  losses  and  clo- 
sure costs  plus  $464.5  million  ! 
environmental  provisions  — 
will  be  included  In  BP’s 
fourth-quarter  figures,  due 
next  month. 

Mr  Browne  said  that  BP 
wanted  to  ensure  that  any 
refinery  it  operated  was 
among  the  25  per  cent  most 
profitable  installations 
within  any  of  its  regions. 

Insisting  that  BP  had  no 
plans  to  further  reduce  its 
refining  capacity,  be  said 
profits  could  still  be  made  by 
the  most  efficient  operators. 

The  restructuring  pro- 
gramme would  bring  “BP’S 
global  reflning-to-roarketing 
ratio  closer  to  that  of  other 
key  industry  players,  most  of 
whom  refine  less  than  they 
sell",  he  said. 


What  beats  the 
Nokia  101? 

The  New  Nokia  909! 


Lonrho  to  demerge  its  mining  operations 


Pauline  Springett 

LONRHO,  foe  mining  and 
trading  conglomerate,  yes- 
terday put  an  end  to  months 
of  City  speculation  by  con- 
firming plans  to  demerge  its 
mining  operation  and  float  It 
as  a separate  company  in  foe 
next  three  to  six  months. 

The  move,  which  must  have 
shareholder  approval,  is  a vital 
part  of  the  radical  shake-up  of 
foe  group  masterminded  by 
chief  executive  Dieter  Bock. 
Mr  Bock,  who  ousted  his  pre- 
decessor and  Lonrho’s  founder 
Tiny  Rowland  last  year,  is  the 
largest  private  shareholder  in 
the  company,  with  an  18.6  per 
cent  stake.  Mr  Rowland  still 
owns  6.3  per  rent 
Mr  Bock  dismissed  sugges- 
tions that  Mr  Rowland  could 


, frustrate  the  demerger,  and 
I said  he  had  taken  the  decision 
I because  he  wanted  to  ensure 
I that  the  value  of  the  group’s 
assets  was  properly  reflected 
i in  the  share  price. 

The  sew  mining  company 
would  probably  have  an  ini- 
tial market  capitalisation  of 
about  £1.4  billion  and  would  . 
include  41  per  cent  of  gold 
producer  Ashanti  Goldfields , 
of  Ghana,  as  well  as  Lonrho 's 
platinum  interests.  I 

The  demerger  plan  over- 
shadowed Lonrho’s  40  per  i 
cent  rise  in  pre-tax  profits  for 
1995.  which  at  £161  million  | 
were  at  the  top  end  of  most 1 
analysts’  expectations.  In- 1 
stead,  attention  was  focused 
on  Mr  Bock's  plans  for  the 
rest  of  the  group,  particularly 
Its  hotels  and  motor  equip- 
ment divisions. 


Mr  Bock  said  there  were  no 
immediate  plans  to  sell  foe 
hotels,  although  an  attractive 
offer  would  be  considered.  He 
said  hotels  were  now  perform- 
ing well  with  profits  up  57  per 
cent  to  £44  million. 

However,  Mr  Bock  ruled 
out  any  immediate  sale  of 
Lonrho’s  Dutton  Forshaw  car 
dealership.  He  said  offers  had 
been  received  “but  they  did 
not  live  up  to  our  expecta- 
tions". Motor  division  profits 
rose  22  per  cent  to  £28  million. 

The  blot  in  the  figures  was 
once  again  foe  manufacturing 
division,  which  produced  a 
£16  million  loss,  double  that 
of  1994.  Mr  Bock  said  foe 
group  was  taking  “all  neces- 
sary action"  to  turn  the  busi- 
ness around  and  he  expected 
It  would  return  to  profit  in 
this  financial  year. 


It  takes  a speriai  phone  to 


replace  the  best-sdtog  Note  101. 


And  this  is  ft.  The  brfSant  new  Note 


is  rot  only  much  figrter,  3s 


unque  ergonomic  styfing  sets  a new 
standard  in  phone  desfei.  And,  of 
course,  wife  Cellphones  Direct,  even 
the  prioe  is  deshned  to  please. 


Customer  demand  fbr  this  light 


weffit,  high  performance  phone  wfll 
be  vary  high.  So  wfiy  seaith  fee  h#i 
street  or  pay  shop  prices  when  you 
can  buy  Celphones  Direct  We  have 
stocks  available  for  immediate 
despatch  now. 


Simply  phone  us  wife  your 


craft  card  desk  to  receive  your 
phone  within  4 working  days. 
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SPORTS  NEWS  13 


Dublin  bulldozes 
way  to  Gold  Cup 


Graham  Rode 


Dublin  flyer  gai 
loped  his  way 
towards  the  Chelten- 
ham Gold  Cup  with 
an  emphatic  victory  in  the 
John  Bull  Chase  at  Wixtcan 
ton,  but  Jockeys  as  much  as 
horses  made  the  headlines 
yesterday. 

The  championship  leader. 
Tony  McCoy,  badly  damaged 
his  right  wrist,  while  Adrian 
Maguire  sprained  a wrist 
when  falling  on  New  Inn  at 
Wetherby.  Both  went  to  hos- 
pital for  precautionary  X- 
rays,  but  both  are  expected  to 
ride  at  Ascot  today  if  they 
pass  the  racecourse  doctor. 

On  the  same  happy  note. 
Norman  Williamson's  broken 
right  leg  is  healing  well  and 
he  is  hoping  to  return  in  the 
middle  of  next  month. 

McCoy,  leading  David 
Bridgwater  by  15  winners  in 
the  race  for  the  jockeys’  title, 
feU  on  Eastern  River  at  the 
third  flight  in  the  Corscombe 
Handicap  Hurdle,  bringing 
down  An  Buchaill  Liath. 

On  his  return  to  the  weigh- 
ing room.  McCoy's  wrist  was 
so  swollen  that  he  was  unable 
to  remove  his  silks.  “It's  very 
sore."  he  said -before  being 
driven  to  hospital. 

Williamson  reported  that 
his  surgeon  was  pleased  with 
the  progress  of  his  fractured 
leg.  saying:  "I  have  to  go  back 
for  a final  X-ray  on  February 
5 and  all  being  well  I hope  to 
return  at  Newbury  the 
following  weekend. " 

Even  a trainer  as  experi- 
enced as  Tim  Forster  can 


sometimes  be  caught  up  in 
events  and  after  Dublin  Flyer 
had  won  the  John  Bull  Chase 
comfortably  from  Travado 
and  Viking  Flagship,  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  not  flilly 
realised  that  the  even  money 
favourite  had  almost  blun- 
dered away  his  chance  five 
fences  from  home. 

"I  was  trembling  so  much  1 
didn't  really  see  what  hap- 
pened.” said  Forster.  He  need 
not  have  worried.  That  was 
Dublin  Flyer’s  only  mistake, 
and  he  surged  clear  of  his 
rivals  in  the  straight  to  win 
comfortably. 

’’Brendan  (Powell)  said  he 
couldn’t  give  the  horse  a 
proper  ride  because  he  was 
hanging  so  badly.  He’s  better 
going  left-handed.  Fm  not 
sure  where  his  next  race  will 
be.  but  I think  the  owner  will 
be  pretty  keen  to  go  for  the 
Gold  Cup."  added  Forster. 
“This  horse  runs  well  when 
fresh,  but  I think  he  would 
need  one  race  before 
Cheltenham." 

While  Dublin  Flyer’s  suc- 
cesses in  top-class  company 
have  been  gained  at  distances 
short  of  three  miles,  the  For- 
ster ebaser  showed  consider- 
able stamina  as  a novice,  win- 
ning over  three  and  a quarter 
miles  on  heavy  ground. 

"When  he  was  a young 
horse  1 thought  he’d  stay  for- 
ever, but  Graham  McCourt 
rode  him  at  Kempton  one  day 
when  he  was  beaten  by  a 
horse  of  Josh  Gifford's  and 
came  back  and  said  we  might 
do  better  letting  him  bowl 
along  and  going  all  the  way 
over  two  and  a half  or  two 
and  threequarter  miles. 


, That’s  what  we've  done 
since." 

Dublin  Flyer  is  a best 
priced  14-1  for  the  Cold  Cup 
with  Coral’s.  12-1  with  Lad- 
brokes and  Hill’s,  and  heads 

the  market  for  the  Martell 

Grand  National  at  16-1. 

Forster  said  he  would  enter 
Dublin  Flyer  for  Aintree.  but 
his  participation  would  de- 
pend on  events  at 
Cheltenham. 

Nicky  Henderson  was 
pleased  with  Travado  and 
said  that  his  chaser  would 
probably  now  wait  for  Chel- 
tenham and  Liverpool,  while 
Richard  Dunwoody  was  ada- 
mant that  it  was  too  early  to 
write  off  Viking  Flagship, 
who  still  needed  the  race. 

“Obviously,  the  Christmas 
break  didn’t  help  him  — he 
takes  a lot  of  getting  fit  — and 
we’U  know  more  next  time,” 
said  Dunwoody.  Viking  Flag- 
ship Is  out  to  8-1  to  win  the 
Queen  Mother  Champion 
Chase  for  the  third  year 
running. 

Another  impressive  winner 
yesterday  was  Scotton  Banks 
in  the  Monkton  Handicap 
Chase  at  Wetherby.  He  com- 
pleted a double  for  Peter  Eas- 
terby,  who  announced  that 
his  son.  Tim,  will  be  taking 
over  the  reins  on  February  1. 

Easterby,  who  has  won 
Cheltenham  Gold  Cups  with 
Alverton  and  Little  Owl  and 
five  Champion  Hurdles  with 
Saucy  Kit,  Night  Nurse  (two) 
and  Sea  Pigeon  (two),  stressed 
that  he  would  not  be  relin- 
quishing his  licence,  which 
suggests  he  will  be  retaining 
an  interest  at  his  Habton 
Grange  stables  in  Malton. 


Ascot  runners  and  riders  with  form  guide 


Sitting  pretty . . . Lorcan  Wyer  and  Scotton  Banks  track  Cogent  on  the  first  circuit  on  the 
way  to  winning  yesterday's  Monkton  Chase  at  Wetherby  photograph:  mpchael  stole 


Musselburgh 


Sport  in  brief 

Blundell  misses  out 
on  place  with  Tyrrell 

TYRRELL- YAMAHA  yesterday  confirmed  Ukyo  Katayama  as 
one  of  their  drivers  Ibr  the  coming  season,  virtually  ending 
Mark  Blundell’s  hopes  of  continuing  his  Formula  One  career. 
The  Woking-hased  outfit,  who  lost  the  backing  of  one  of  their 
major  sponsors,  Nokia,  last  month,  have  again  opted  for  Ka- 
tayama to  partner  Finland’s  Mika  Salo. 

The  decision  means  that  Blundell  is  unlikely  to  compete  in 
the  1996  season,  having  already  lost  out  to  his  fellow  Briton 
Johnny  Herbert  for  the  vacant  seat  alongside  Heinz- Harald 
Frentsen  at  Sauber-Ford. 


Syed’s  winning  comeback 

MATTHEW  SYED.  a game  down  and  16-all  in  the  second,  recov- 
ered to  beat  the  Swiss  champion  Thierry  Miller  for  his  third  win 
in  the  Olympic  table  tennis  qualifying  competition  at  Manchester 
yesterday  and  ensure  a place  in  the  second  stage,  icriics  Richard 
Jago.  England's  other  No.  I.  Andrea  Holt  also  qualified  for  the 
second  stage,  beating  Eldijana  Ajanovk:  of  Croatia  21-17. 21-19. 
16-21, 27-25 after  saving  three  game  points  to  avoid  being  taken  to 
a fifth  game.  Later,  wins  for  Alison  Broe  and  Lisa  Lomas  ensured 
that  all  four  British  players  qualified. 


Electric  tests  for  bowler 

SRI  LANKA  have  called  on  a Hong  Kong-based  professor  and  his 
electrical  wizardry  to  decide  once  and  for  all  whether  the  eff- 
spinner  Muttiah  Muralitharan  throws  or  bowls.  The  former  Sri 
Lankan  umpire  Ajith  Ferera  said  that  electrodes  would  be  at- 
tached to  the  bowler’s  elbow  to  transmit  three-dimensional  pic- 
tures of  the  arm  angle  during  delivery. 

India  beat  Pakistan  by  three  wickets  with  five  balls  to  spare  in  a 
rain-affected  play-off  to  take  third  place  in  the  World  Masters 
Series  in  Sharjah.  Pakistan  scored  161  for  five  to  their  allotted  28 
overs  and  India  replied  with  162  for  seven  In  27.1 . 


King  second  to  ‘queen* 

BRITAIN’S  Jaime  King  finished  second  as  China's  Han  Sue  broke 
her  own  world  record  in  the  women's  50  metres  breaststroke  in  a 
World  Cup  series  event  to  Beijing  yesterday.  Han  Xue  clocked 
30.98sec  with  King  touching  home  to  32.06 and  Larisa  Lacusta  of 
Romania  finishing  third  in  32.43. 
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1-  WAmEU>UD(4J3lKBafey7-n-0 

31/52-2  WHATTAMR(U)MH*adiXMAT-ll4) 

3 WMWLY  {4U  R AiOw  7-11-0 

YOUETmELEVBT<35)CBlDc4s  7-11-0 

300  2HU JIANG (1M)RSbci«B» 5-1  HI 
DD-3  TUIGffiRY  (4«)  Ute  H RM0M  7-104 


_J  PTMey 


TOP  FORM  TVS:  Wtattabab  S,  Sir  Laoaard  7,  QmlT  6 
18089  Kag  Lucfer  8 11  8 7-1  (D  McMM)  11  ia> 

BaRfagi  100-30  Wianateti.  9-2  So  Lhwo.  7-i  WarilM  Lad.  8*1  Uundip  Prince.  0-1  Hi0i  Lniw.  10-1 
Exterior  PiafUu  Your  Rttk.  Ouaft.  12-1  TaHnherry.  16-1  Act  01  F*«.  General  Salute 
FORM  OUM  - EXIBOOH  PMFUfc  MfeD  there  unS  no  extra  boneon  Ml  2 fllgfta.  5*  to  MS  hM 
Zephrrua  iCt'eHenham  2m1J.  Gd)  earlier  H QUAFF  (Mt  111  Mo  Bull  pUi*  (Kampkn  2n.  Gd). 

WGM  LEARIE  Clear  front  4 out  by  S fro®  TnJ  Box  (ExeBr  Zkn.  GUI 

SOL  LBDKMfe  CtvncB  2 out  keo>  on.  na  reach  winner.  2nd  ol  10  BaMMrc.  Inn  41  by  KanN  (Vfvwcfc  2m. 

Mi. 

WHAlTABOa  AI«HY3  BTommem.  led  3 cm  id  2 out  ta  Wtnwt  pectea  Rsi.  2nd  ullt  la  wwn.  bt»  UBby 
Crjr*  On  iHnrBtord  2mlL  Gd|. 

TELUCHEmY:  HeadxBY  6U>  r»c»  cm  d«j»/og  3rd  tun  S BM  Cool  Runner  (Woreewer  3m.  SttX 


BBC-2 


2.35  PJU.  uaama  Homes  CHASE  (toie  2)  3a  C1S.77S 

401  2210-21  CBmiNLYSnma(41)(D)DNie*oaanMl-7  A I 

402  PO-8431  RBICS(2S)(D)J  Jsntas  5-11-4  

408  344-F23  SROWO  HUT  (30)  R 8t«AJ®r  6-TI-4  

404  1254-14  DICHCAaiCCH  (41)  P»  (SF)JK>nS  7-1  V-<  Q UpU. 

403  M53?3A-  SUM®  COM  (387)  R Lee  8-1 V-4  gfi 

408  F44/P-1UTOTimOODS(41)<D)NTMSan-QanM  5-11-4 GUMmSyn 



1898.-fTNlrCw»l^711 12 II  Payer  13-8  (P  n—4»Si)  4 — 

BNHnr  13-8  (nctauttocfl,  7-4  Certainly  Strong,  5-1  ToNmoMi.  8-1  Ground  Nut  14-1  Pierce,  ZIM  8<«er 
Coin 

FOM  OUSE  - CBtTAMLY  snKNRfc  Led  40.  nddm  cat  to  tt  Captain  Ktodhre  Or  71.  attfi 
WCHCAILLOCH  (ft  St)  m loec/i  uaof  Pad  wtetata  4 txi,  pnadwr  17)  iney  hat  N 4 Ratten  and 
TOTKWOOOSIor  B5)  lad  to  4*.  remained  protenMio  5ool  utcta»d  ndei  oexi  t&jndo*a  7n.Gd1. 
RBRC&  Stayed  00  Md  Von  2 ML  non  by  OB  Iron  Early  Drink*  (Sotrtbwfl  2m.  Gd) 
anoUMD  miR  Laa  to  >0.  lopt  an  *gata  vo«n  3 Ml.  mi  3nl  to  tettwtuExeiar  2m2L  Gdl 
■ICHClABXOCHr  PeaufUnaM  ran.  rnadUy  «on  Of  II  float  CERT  ABLY  STRONG  (rw  Sit).  *rtn  CR0(M> 
MJT  {M)  every  cteece  rdiefl  fed  3 out  f Kanpton  2n.  Gd). 


BBC -2 


1 2^48  Dir*ot  Route 
I.ISSo^ovtnb} 
1-45Fimoy  Ron 


S.15  AibIboo 
2^43  Don't  ToS  Judy 
3.1  B Doing  Around 
UMIMo 


Jl 

AThanOoa 


12.45  DYCHATBI  lUKIQf  KURDUE  (D(Y  I)  2n  C2^M 

1 BAUTA  RAY  JHlrm 5-11-9 lOHn 

2 FD  BOLD  AHUSBIEHT  (34)  WCmwSQtiam  S-11-9  . 

S 0400-40  CANAAN  VALLEY  (50)  D Robertstn  8-1V9 

4 E00- CLASSICAL  CHOtCC  (224)  J Barclay  6-1  V« 

E 3b  OARS  ROCK  (25)  RUcKetlar  5-11-8 DPaitarfS)* 

8 Ml?  DStBCT ROUTS (23)  J Howard  JoAmon 5-1  VO  PCabany 

T U063S-0  FLINTLOCK  (78)  Mrs  A Naught™  5-1 1-0 M Foster 

• HKTER  CASUAL  tt  Reed  MM .TRaed 

» 00  SECONDS  AWAY  {S3)  J GokVe  5-1 1-9 ten 

10  252-545  STASH  THE  CASH  (28)1  Dyer  S-11-9 A 

11  TOUJOURS  RIVERA  J Pearce  6-11-4 J 

12  6 ItmEJUMCS  (36)  U Hamnunl  5-1 V-8 — JOrCRaaoif  (3) 

13  fi  ROYAL COHBKAN (34) B Murray  7-11-4  -OPoan 

13 


1 .30  BUCKTAiL  HASMCAP  CHASE  2na  C4JMS 

301  3S6-113  HOHIHHBI SADOLBI (32) (DKSP) R Hodgae 9-C-O HI 

202  122211-  mSTCKOOOV  (2111(D)  J KIM  10-1V7 B Optoa 

203  4W*-40  THEVAYLOR  (7)  (B>  p H*te  tf-11-3  QReCoorl* 

104  61-2112  THE  CARROT  HAM  (SS|  (D)  »F)  P MiAwortn  8-1V2 HMte 

206  21Ufi:  2AJIRA (32) (D)P6c3es 6-11-1 APHeCoy 

208  1-32211  D6AH  DO  (24)  (D)  M Hendenofl  9-1M JiAnergaraW 

207  .'40-4-11  Lfi  CHAT  HMR  (31  ){D)DGtS*dl  U-10-0  — BFaoloo(fi) 

208  26MB4  HAHABOUTTHENOUSE (23) GThcmer 9-10-0  .... J. Harvey 

TOP  RHBfTWS:  Oaac  Do  8,  KertfcueSuldhr  T,&»«  8 
IMSi  MbroatS  10 11 A Hep**  H-SO-CeBteQBroa. 

Batthg:  )M  Deer  Dc.  4-1  Nonflem  SUdMr.  Zajir».  6-1  Le  CWINolf.  The  Corral  Man.  5-1  Muter  Oddy 
FORM  GURK-WSmODDYt  Made  3ti.  UA  dear  ofMNORTKRN  SADDLER  (rec2fb)MJ  ta5LM»  by 
301  (ram  DEAR  DO  free  2HU)  (UrceWr  2m*  Hvy| 

THE  CARROT  MAM  Not  oucAen  Bat  atn  * by  LE  CHAT  NtXR  nee  1B4«.  in  leueft  taUI  outpaced  4 nut 
•aa«o  to  wa  let  iPbrnpusn  2m.  Sfn. 

ZAJRAr  Every  e lance  whan  mat ate  law,  net  recover.  1*  2nd  u Jemee  die  Hrw.  Mb  NORUCRN 

SADDLER  <8V  19D)anoB>ei9la— yW  (Hewwn  ABbCiawW.SBl 

DEAR  DDE  Lad  3 otd,  rdden  cut  B me  by  13  Iran  Herbert  Boctenm  iSWfwefi  2m.  Gdl. 

LE  CHAT  HR  Led  uotf  bad  metale  3 out  iWhed  to  lepilA.iead  2 taa.  moa  by  N Iran 
UAAMBOirnHBHOUEE  free  itti  (Wtestoie  3m.  Sdl 


2.05  SaiflH  DOCTOR  OFW  HOWCS  HAIW«AI*IHIIlBUE3weS483 

301  6J-52  YAMH  (43)  J OM  6-12-0 

302  • ■S-V3  UVH.Y  UMOHT  (6)  TO  J Mhrfi  1-11-7 — - 

303  15R113  CHOPWELL  CUKTABtS  (5)  (D)  U HEaaWOy  5-1 V-4 

304  2S2-1  BUCKET  OfOOU  (41)  NOMlee  6-1  VS --- 

306  3135-13  STMRIttOITTH (38) MteVWDRaitB 6-10-12 M9m* le 

300  SW22P  KAIASADI (6) iteiJS Doyle 5-10-0  _ ItenaM' 

307  1-24111  TOUR  LHAD4S  (36)(0>R  BuO*r  7-10-11 H ETTSL 

308  5452-61  PUSBSCX  CAYALHB(l  1)  fWA  ««J  tee  J ReOar  7-W-ll APMeOeg 

303  *S*S-&  BAU.YIA BOV (8) D ffccboieea 640-T0 — — *“‘P*ri 

310  33-01  FOXKJR  (68)  (CO)  OStereowl  6-10-10 

311  OP-1132  YB  HAN  (#4)  (O)  Ute  H Knigni  7-W-3  • JTIJg  j 

312  5BP-4UP  3PIKSY  (41)  J Jertta*  »-iW  22S35?  * 

313  W-fB3  TVPRM  ALONO(23)  D Qandott)  7-10-1 DOWim. 

314  60/-3B10  OLOMLL WOOD (7) S UaDor  6-10-1 

319  ,334443  DA*nmMHr(*4)JJet)lane7-K« 

313  1PSFP-P  SMON  JOSEPH (42TT  Ge«Be»-*W>  ----- 

317  400045-  HBSNOSSY OATS (4iq  KBarU  5-XM1  -J 

16  navivrt  . 

TOP  rosw  TtPft  Ckifiinl  Ctehi  B.  BaSyee  Bey  7.  Pnteefc  CateAer 6 
1feP8iRa^lteaO100ROtarHR7V4Cr»JRHraada112r— 

Batteor  5-1  ChteteO  Cortatne.  5-1  BaUyox  Boy.  7-1  Bucket  01  OM.  Ml jtottodr  CaveMr.  Yea  Mart. 

Forijow,  KM  Yahmi.  Storm  Norte.  Tour  Loader.  12-1  Unity  KiW.  W-l  0W*l  Wood 

FORM  QUIDS  - YAMS  Headny  ».  lad  naHn.  heedad  taal  etrues.  nfc  2nd  ol  B Snotere  to  TenoeiMa 

T»«{Nei»Lidnramilliy*.Ge)-  „ ^ ..  • . 

CHOFWEU  CtMTABNiCkaB  ue.  cksdenged  law.  banf  rrttan.  no  atfa  doang  viaoe*.  2D  Srfl  of  n la. 

l^groi^SiteL^^rariiSflaBuaBAUVEABOrflvCbyMiToMmraj^gdJW.  __ 
3TOIRI  RORnti  Hn«tfL  loo  * Mt  UrtD  oelptoad  nawn.  13(2  oa  41 2nd  » Campnon  (Doncoate  2t»4f.  Qd- 
Fml 

TOUR  LEADED  Ran  on  well  Id  lad  tow  Unde*,  bt  Rowi  Piper  fed  {TemMa  SnO M). 

PUHBSCK  CAYAUBb  Led  lut  RDIBtl  oo  «M.M  Ffebfe  81  (Btewr  2m2l  SH 

TOXBOWr  Avaitfid  raelae  on  boa*  am.  eon  by  IB  Sura  Gtajuuc  DeMoner  bare  pm.  Gd). 


3.05  HAIRY  MARY  HANDICAP  CHASE  3M 1 lOyda  E14348 
SOI'  raw  2fHMPSRM0snB.(4a)(CO)KBatey  W-11-10 
902  SF1-121  UIIGUSm  mSKS  (27)  (CO)  G Nctardfe  5-11-8  .... 

303  130D-33  OAEBIIOR SAVANNAH (34) (D) Mn  J Pnmaii  13-IM 

504  111112-  PTOT  SMOLLETT  (2*0)  (D)  D Mcbotton  B-lO-13 

505  lttMP-3  MERg  CLASS  (42)  (D)  C Brookl  »-lD- 12 

EOS  1V1111  OKXTRADOWCMlSrracfl  Eari*  9-\0-« 

407  IUOl-4  WBi.  SHEFSI  (34)  (q  (O)  R BicMar  5-10-5 

BOB  3U055R-  CAPAHJTT  BHOM  (321)  (CO)  J Bradley  B-KM 

SOB  PMMJ  YOHKSISHE  OALS  (*7)  (O)  J GHoid  10-10-4 

Sift  PJ1U1-2  ESfHSOORO  (36)  MtM  H Knipl  TD-tO-S 
S11  512-313  RUMUPTWILAa(3S)(CO)(BF)JGnon)  9-10-1 

61*  32R-P2  COKENHY  TOY  (34)  (CD)  Mu  J Rfemn  1 V1D4) 

12 


■8e8,Me8te1aladT.tW5teuaaiS 
19*1* Wlteearkie WaelP  11  2 II W lien  I I (K BaOey) S ite 

BaMawT-2  UiguOed  Utetfe,  4-1  Dexlia  Dora.  6-1  Yorttfure  Gala.  8-1  Percy  SmanatL  Edimbourg,  Mem 
Clasa.  10-1  Ml  Brkted.  1*-i  Wbapenno  SML 16-1  Oarrioni  Savaonefl.  20-1  Cokeeay  Boy 

FORM  OUDC- UNOOIDSDMttsaA  Sundered  bwfey  4 otd,  lea  7 oul  unoi  mutika  law  rallied  u anen 
again  ekjaehome.lit  Rough  Omai  with  YORK8HRE  QALE  (ree  Dan  inunwnrur  2nd  IAkoi  3ra«l  00] 
OASSKOH SAVAHIIAMi Led  tabMd  go  final  Orort. Mn  4«  m 3rd  bbd Ona  Uan. anti  HELL  BRIEFEO  (tec 
4t>).beflar  lor  race,  amter  IS  cadi  In  «i  (Hayttodi  Stn.  Bd). 

ycRCYSMOLIcrRPregracaivediaser  last  leatoe.  on  Anal  wart  but  CB  by  RUN  UP  Tte  FLAG  irec  I9bj 
(Smd0Mi3irda.(ldi. 

I^BCLASSk  Every  cteaoe  anal  no  avui  kom  leaLK  3rd  to  RMWORUSa nfloian  SmSV.  Gd) 

D1JCTRA  DOVB  Goinad  7»i  WnlgN  win  vd«n  oromrtioM  tmoughouL  HB  le  lead  4 out  fit  Tug  Ot  Peace  by  5 
iCteteotem  3mlL  Gd) 

TOiOaHStsaAl&On  auaenal  detNL  ran  on  nraoMy  ruMn  io  M EDWfiOURG  (M)  Z»  wr»  RUN  tW  THE 
RAQ  iM)  another  3 3rd  (CteHantem  3m1l,  Od) 

B B C -2 


3.35  ROSUND  tana  KAMDKAP  HDIEKE  3m  C11  AMO 

801  54W46*WEBratOW  (27)  (CO)  M Pipe  5-11-19 Ol 

808  4101V-1  KHJLOSS  ABBOT  (48)  JOM  7-1 1-10  — J f 

•03  J06P-43  TOP  SPOt  (3tnCC\JJmJdr*7-1V4 

804  230D-2P  ISLANO  JCMGL  (27)  (D)  3 Boeley  6-1V-5 

805  1FP-250  QaUWCOW(11)(D)RAIner7-t1-1 jArPKedey(S) 

808  V9D-aTRKKUUD(36)mFMsrpny7-1H) A P McCoy 

SOT  335-112  WES WMOY (38)  (D)  J Qiriord 7-10-8 PHMe 

808  m2P-6TRSAS«MK  ADAM  (41)  W»  Uento  Jqnee  7-104 DAm 

OOP  1 VOlP-a  PTRED  EAKTN  (M)  J FanWBW  S-I04  

1323*4  JATNIS  (35)  ID)  D McboRon  5-10-3 

/F7061F- TYH0M1  BRttCE  (387)  (P)NlteA4r  TO-W-1 

184-431  LUCKY  BUM  (1 1 ) (4fc  a*G  NTbornm  9-10-1 

SP4?>-f  FSBS  LIKE  OOU)  (40)  M Pipe  6-VF-O  — 

*4R>-10  ULURU  (38)  (IQ  Clteh  8-10-0 

t 

ITIPSt  TtMdoUP  8,  Paeli  Urn  OeM  7,  Wte  Mriy  8 
IMBr  Oytevge  5 12  O R DiMMate  4-T(M  PM*)  8 mb 

WRteF»-3  FeetaUteGoW.5-1  KlUm  AbfaoLfi-l«ee«AeO/.5-1  TtwUelaiLTopSpia.  Bfeat. 

la  lead  Jewel.  12-1  Fired  Eann.  Qian  Con.  JftHb.  14-1  Saeet  Bkm 

FORM  RUBS.  KHIjOM  AS30T1  Held  w.  led  2 (ML  eon  clear.  MmtortablY.tt  Meoee  0W  2U  INevtory 
arfl/.au 

TOP  SPUt  Every  ctenee  3 ou.  era  pace,  a id  at  8 fauetera  » Sdver  Wedge.  Mdi  SHEET  GLOW  iMj 
arauad  ll  away  Sib  and  ISLAND  JBNELMi  prooifeiini  lo  am.  aooe  Mfeed  oft  noted  iq  bWoie  2 od  iAscm 
Strlif,  Gd-Fml. 

WEE  WINDY:  Made  now  uefef  Rip  Iasi  raflled  under  pressure  floL  bln  111  by  Baser  Times  Ahead  Mitt 
TBCKLE  LAD  |g*e  90s)  Hi  tesy  M.  JATHfl  (i  pc  1h  | wife  d 4»,  CKLAH  COVE  r gve  1 lb]  t V 58i  and  SWEET 
GLOW  (g»e  S3W)  9 flOi  iCMflanmm  Sol  BdL 

TRSASURS  AOAM  No  naadtey  bean  8 Oil  *»  SDl  Mid  Bate  Lite  [Ctepwovr  3Sn.  Hay). 

mss  EAHTKi  Bow  kg  ran.  «e*  here  uort  Mtcwig  1 out  wben  ftn.  on  13B  bM  Saiame  Seed 

(Doncaster  28m.  Qd): 

LUCKY  BUM:  ProHoesL  led  m i otd.  auwate  tat  dram  out  lo  M Sabrab  41  (Eaab  2m2f.  S«l. 
fEOJ UKSODUkLad 2nd.  looked  probable mnaer  «ten  Ml  o®vty»T»invyvh  race  *1=  try  TteLaa 
nig  (Haydpck  2mS.  (M) 


TOPFOEHM:  ShteiTte  CateS,  UnpraMAee  7.  Rasal  CaamSaaS 

IteSi  Rte  Ate  Fraey4  1011  njtfvl  OnaaT  84  (ttee  M IMBya^  le  nm 

TteHngr  2-1  Drrad  Roue.  4-1  Toupwa  RMer*.  5-1  Unprdudkz.  Royal  CometSan.  7-1  Snulr  Ite  COBH. 

10- 1 Canaan  Vattpf  20-1  Bold  Amusenwni.  FTicOor* 


1.1  5 DYEWATBI  MAHlOl  HURDLE  (MV  H)  2re  C2^84 


B3F  BOIUOUR(38)Cllaen5-11-B Jl 

OS  JADAROUT  (23)  D Notan  5-1  w 

2 JUHMH{33)  J Dodds  1(M  1-0  PCabarry 

OS-  MARY'S  CASE (32H)  Mm  JGoodWo* 6-11  -8 SSLorar 

35  irr  flUNDLE(Z7)  (BP)  KRsllev  7-11-9  . AHioiHiii 

P-  MUSIC  BUR  (380)  Mrs  D Thomson  5-11-8 L O'Karl 

4 BOSSERA  (34)d  Cluvn  5-11-9 


. UGs  M Uilflgin  5-11-9 R( 

6/30PP-  APPCAftAMCE MONEY (270) F Morphy 5-1 1-4 DJI 

(5) 

M COOL  STOL  (78)  MnJBromi  4-10-11 £( 

~U  MRST  BITS  (B7)TDyar  4-10-11 

4 MMCMUR  Hun  (271 U Hammond  4-10-11 — ROarrtty 

BOY  BOV  Mrs  M Fiontey  4-10-11 -PMeaa 


i 
1 
1 
1 

lira 

TOP  FORM  TIPS.- Binj'  w 8.  IN  iraite  7.  Man  k—l  S8na  4 
leofetMr  Andtemr*  10  11  ROaMlt-1  (SfeeSK 
SaHbteiS-S  Borten.T-Z  Hi  terdle.5-2RaeMra.8-i  A***'.  Uaretan  tang,  ift-1  Roy  Coy.  14-1  Western 
Gmiaral.  First  Bte.  20-1  Am»e ranee  Money 


1 .45  UMCS  SEUIBQ  HANDICAP  HUROU  tea  C2J32 

BHACKBCTHRAire  (28)  (CD)  LUoyd-daTOS  5-11-11  . 

KALKO  (2S)  (D)  J QrvUke  7-10-12  ..  

KBBBRLEY BOY  (8) (D) (BP) Mrs  M Rereler  5-19-6 
DREAM  START (24)  ilia  5 Snatb  6-10-6  

FUNNY  ROSE  (25)  PMor*edt|&-10-; 

TMS0NESF0FMilC&(7)J  fett/e  d-K^ 

SMRMY  MAR.  TOO  (35)  MK5  L PerraK  4-1C-2 

LAIHtKOH  (41)  J Pcl/te  9-10-T 

SCHOOL  OP  SCMNCS  (23)  R UcKettar  6-  ID-0 

HIU.TDRNBLUES(7)(D>T  Dyer  7-10-0 

PWtCY  PIT  (B)  H Alevsroer  7-10-0 

(25J  J Haldane  5-10-0 


1 362231 

2 OMO-OO 

3 PMF-414 

4 flSMO-5 

5 KO-M2 

8 D425W 

7 0340 

8 C06-P20 

3 65-0 

10  00-059 

11  QDP-P3S 

12  OP-038 
12 


1 <X  MttteM  BWaa  8, 1 
1P05rBfaeSi3  111  EHnteimf8-1  (MUnUar)  llnm 

BeRteM  5-1  YJmneiley  Boy  7-2  Funny  Pom.  3-2  Breckenthviatle.  6-1  HUneon  Blues,  10-1 
Tteoneeforafce.  Draom  Smrt  l-M  Larmwon.  16-1  Parei  W 


2. 1 5 HOPCMATER  BOWCS  CHASE  tel  C3£4t 

1 2060-01  HVSTDSSVEN  (7)(D)  CTtemUD  7-1J- 10 

2 PKIPP-P  AH  JBH  LAD  (28)  DNrrtan  12-11-4  

a Mniio-  AiBOOS(at»7)  J PcOeraM  t-iv-4  

3FP27-6  BROUOHPABX  AZALEA  (33)  J BjrVan  7-1 1-4 


Cash  fpaid  to  Graf’s  father9 

Steffi  Graf  s father  Peter  demanded  and  received  large  sums  of 

•money  as  payment  fbr  her  tournament  victoriBS,  a German 
Tennis  Association  official,  Giinler  Sanders,  told  a panel  in 
Stuttgart  which  Is  investigating  the  player's  tax  affairs.  He  said 
payments  to  players  in  cash  or  by  cheque  were  not  unusual  but 
the  large  cash  payments  the  Graft  collected  were  rare. 


Southwell  (AW  Flat) 


1 2-30  Ifr  Masterly 

12-SS  Dim  nrrt  nr 

120So«Ma 

iJSBIMe 


2^SSarioaaFaol 
UBCeteatUCteHr 
SJt9  At  Tlw  Savoy 
■espy 


12.30  BUTTlRCUPAMA1EURRIDBWHAlBHCAP(DIVQlMa(C2^tt2 


14421-0  PISTOLS  AT  DAWN  (1IQ  (D)  B MMte/l  6-1V7 

6002-24  BEAUHAN  (4)  (BF)  P Evens  6-11-4  A 


15)  B 


a 

045041-  BEAUMOMT  (42)  (CD)  J Banka  6-11-2 

JToneam(S)  1 

5 

624005-  TBIPCTMQ  (42)  (CD)  D Chapman  1(M0-1 1 

MbsRCterkCS) 

a 


3 OCO033-  M00E5T  HOPE (31) (CD)  B Richmond  9-1D-G -JWaDI 

2 

7 01000(1-  PRECIOUS CABOLBE (MO) PCuraWI 8-8-6 II Ttentaa (5) 3 

B 40*00-1  MR  MRUUITY  (7)  (5M  04}  (C)  S BtMrmg  Abe  M Monti  (5) 

4 

S 00500-  SERCNO  (258)  JLWgfi  4-M V LtSraaiuk  (5)  7 

TOP  FORM  TN^ite  Merterty  8,  Eaaun  7.Baa—ateS 

Bmtav2-i  Mr  ttoarly.  4-ltaunooL  U-2Tempertng.  Bauiuoa.  7-1  Pistols  At  Dean.  8-1  Modest  Hope. 
W-l  Lain  Fan  20-1  Plectra  CartHm.  33-1  Sargis  p ■ 


1 2.55  HYHGRASS  HANDICAP  (DIV  Q « GfcH2 

1 05000-0  PRIMULA  BAUM  (p)  DNttelte  6-0-10 AJ 

000421-  STAM) TALL  (43)  (D)C  Thornton  4-9-7  ._  D 

323802-  MRA  (43)  J Eyin  6-6-3  - R 


2 

2 

4 

5 
0 
7 
S 
• 

10 

11 
IS 

TOP  FORM  TWS:  Stand  TfeS  B,  bctectar  Late  7,  KM  8 
BaHteg:*-l  Stond  Tall.  9-2  Kirn,  5-1  Iratesier  Laa*.  8-1  Dtosertor.  Machn  David.  Par  onomMo.  P-1  Gray 
Crurmer,  12-1  Primula  Balm,  J4-1  Vtadimsnk  12  r— sra 


506200-  OUEVCHARMUR  (34)  (D)  CJanns  7-9-0 C Rutter  11 

44//.®-  HCKBIAR  (48)  T Barren  7-8-1)  JFuteraS 

040D-5D  OBfflPSBID  W(D)0CHapman6-5-T1 AOteMT* 

501426-  MATTHEW  DAVID  (31)  (CO)  S Bowing  6-6-11 N Carte*  4+ 

00324-0  VLADIVOSTOK (S) B Oe Hasn 8-8-11  PFmy|5)l 

00055-8  DISSEIinm(a}J Glover 4-a-lO  ... Q Garter 8* 

316022-  MCHBSWJt LASS (41) (WSBoerrlng 4-8-10 CTaaparfB) 

10* 

94006-3  PARONOMASIA (3) U Bell 4-8-6 MFaatealt* 

000006-  DOUBLE  GLOW  (49)  (C)  N Bycrak  4-8-4 — QlailaMI 


1.20  BUTTEBCUPAIUraURR8>CBSa  HANDICAP  (DIV  2)  Ira  31  S2^22 

1 252035-  CALDfiRKMQ  (42)  J Eyre  6-11-7 

2 300050-  HOWUUE (31)0 Ctepman 5-W-13  — 

3 065CO6-  AJOAH  (283)  Gay  IWtovrey  5-10-1  ... 

4 

5 

• 


350001-  courses  LEOEND  (31)  (CD)  J Bottooiiey  6-10-1 

50/000-0  MBNA MESSENQSt (7) NUDmodsn 7-9-8 

SOUTH'-  5PflM0SUStnUC(S91)  B De  Hasn  0-9-6  _ 
006000-  PHANAN  (28)  Ft  Peacock  10-9-9  . 


rot 

0500-02  SHOnSriAAM (4»» Bycretl 6-8-1 SkiDteKtenS 

4 

TOP  FOM TO’SiCantea'aLafaadB.CaldarKtes  7,A)darO 

M Cafete  King.  1V4  Comae's  Legend.  4-1  SteUey  Again.  7-1  5)a4ng  Sunra.  Aider.  10-1 
Mnwiaa.  25-1  MMa  Ueoanger,  35-1  Ptensn  3 man 


.A  Datable 

-MrAHcPteraw 


• Blinkered  today  for  the  first  time;  ASCOT;  1.30  Trevaylor; 
2.05  Spikey.  MUSSELBURGH:  2.45  Young  Steven. 
SOUTHWELL;  1.55  Fret,  Tristan’s  Comet;  3.25  Chadleigh 
Lane,  Monkey’s  Wedding.  Jersey  Belle. 


Osborne  booked  Results 


MANCOIS  DOUMEN  has 
■ booked  Jamie  Osborne  for. 
So  Far  Bold  in  tomorrow’s 
Peter  Ross  Novice  Chase  at 
Ascot  Doumen.  tends  to  use 
his  own  jockeys  to  ventures 
to  Britain,  but  Osborne  has 
Intimated  that  should  things 
go  well  he  would  stick  with  So 
Far  Bold  in  his  preparation 
races  for  the  Sun  Alliance  at 
Cheltenham. 


WMCJUfTON 

12*44tX»»Hdte>  1.  MWim  MOBOSJE.C 
LtewaUyn  OS-2L  2,  HeeMIHfk  (10-1); 
a,  Mr  Kanralt  (IM).  D-4  ter  IpJ^IT  rsn. 
20.  B.  (N  Ttownn-Dovtas)  Toto*  CMftaaO. 
£520.  £3.40  Dual  F:  £47.10.  CSF"  £7898. 
Trio:  £E£O0l  NR:  GenoFor  Lunch. 
1.10(9feBlMayl,W8DW5lTVtl^jF 
Ttn«y  (»-4  fan):  a.  Ytea 
(10-1)-  3,5iaaini»FI—a(33-1).  17  ran.  6. 
38  (MBs H KnfoM) Totr  ffllft EtJOl ttm 
El 2.40:  Dual  F:  T1150.  CSF:  £2Bl50.  NR 
DaOdeYouraoB.  ,,  |M 

1 AO  (2m  HdW>  t,  LYlMO  WBrj  a 
Pomar  (8-1);  2.  1 — — Y— * Cay  (11-2):  3, 

SSSiBti^laSSbMt^ 

7-2  tev  Con  In  HflU  18  rV>.  rt  S fW  TurnafJ 
Tote:  £1050;  0.10.  Cl.  GO,  £2.90,  CS-Ba  I Xral 
F:  Cisaa  CSF-  S6l  J7-  Tricasn  £423.73.  Trio; 
EZnJBLMRChrWsGlaiL  . _ 

UP  pm  St  c*l>  1,  DU  BUN  FLYER.  B 
PoweH  (wme  fw);  2,  TtmOo  P-U;  JL 
VRdng  WyiUR  O-U.  * raiL  7.  8|T 
ForetBf)  Tote.  £1.80.  Qua'  R £2.70.  C SP. 

Sj40  rai  Hrtefe  1,  IKMIIIS  PWDB,  T 
Ducorahe  (6-11;  2,S*oo-^o0nidb  (7-2),  3* 
iZZWii  2-1  (ay  Highest  Pools.  18 

ST n ToteCftTOCl 40. 

B.1D.  £4290.  Pl»Al  F:  £9  8tt  CSF:  09-41. 
MO  (Mb  11  110|*  CBN  1,  MON- 
CONOUnOft,  0 UcCfttirt(a^1j:2.  --; 
tey  Boy  (B-2):  *.  Itecfney  t*~11 

4-1  lavGWpa  Valo- 14  ran  6.  •?- 
Jonas)  Tom:  sm  6tt£S9a  £l.40.£2.W.Dual 
F:  £88.60.  CSF-  £10765.  Trtosef:  £37880. 

s2o  (^  CTIfc*«)i  1 . hails  DSHRuaa.  c 


UeweOyn  (4-fi  lev);  2, 

(30-1):  3f  Mr  PlayfuS  (14-1);  4,  Koo'a 
Peomtea  (14-1).  17  ran  4.  13.  (N  Twte»n- 
-Davies)  Tots:  CI.BOf  £1.10,  £4.10.  £2.10. 
Dual  F;  £41.40.  CSF;  £2220.  Trleasc  ElOS^a 
Trio;  £127.10.  NR-  Super  Sharp. 

JULCKPOm  Not  won,  £46^471 04  carrlod  Mr- 

wtn)  la  Ascot  lotfny. 

OUADPOTi  £172^0.  PUCVODD95« 

WETHERBY 

1 1J30  (2m  4<  1 1 0yWa  IWM)i  1 . SOWLV 
DASHDKt,  L Wyer  (4-3  lav);  *,  cmBo 
~ — » (16-1);  3,  ITyteS  115-2).  14 

ran.  10, X.  (MH  EaarartiyjToM:  £1  JO:  £1.10. 
£3.80.  £2.00.  Dual  F:  £11.20.  CSF 
£l2JB.Trki:  E41JXL 

ISO  (2m  44  110yd*  HtM>  1,  LANS* 
BOHDUQH,  P CnrDerrv  18-15  tav);  2,  Mate 
pore*  (B-U;  3.  Was  Opitetfat  ff-a.  ia 
ran.  38. 38.  (Q  Rfchai  dM  Tow:  £1.50;  tlJO, 
tl  SO.  £1.30  Dual  F:  £3.70  CSF:  £7.88.  Trw: 

£3,40.  NR:  CurrOflt  MftfiV.  

1^0  (In  HOyite  Chjt  1,  SCOTTON 
MBS,  l Wyw 

<g-4  cav);  s,  Tartoa  Tyrant  (4-1).  8 ran  10. 
UL  (M  H Eaatertry)  Tote  E4.D0:  £2.00.  £1^0. 
Cl.aa  Dual  F £4.80.  CSF:  £332.  TrlcaSC 
£21  M. 

»»n  (Bn  Hdte):  1.  FWCKLKY,  P Car- 
berry  P-D:  2,  Noyrni  (7-1);  *•  WMM  *► 
low  (11-U  8-Z  (ay  ShWlualttA.  « ran.  7, 
IX.  (f  Murphy)  Tote;  £6.10.  030.  £4.20. 
£5.00.  Dual  F:  E33J0.  CSF:  £43.10.  Trieast 
C357 ja  Trio:  £78.60. 

ZJSO  (3m  HOyda  Okji  1.  MR  MULU- 
QAN,  R Johnaon  O-i):  2>  CaN  R A Bey 
(11-10  lave  J,  Ufea  Val  (8-1).  Bran.  IS.  8 (N 
T Ounce)  Tote  £4.10:  £1.80.  £1J0.  £170, 
Dual  F:  £4.20  CSF-E8  7t 
a-wi  (TO  *t  HOyda  Chfc  i,  MASTER 
BOSTON.  L Wyar  (1 1-S  faw);  2,  Muwfanda- 
Oenaral  (8-1);  3,  Sbtete  IM  (11-2).  8 


ran.  8 8 (H  Wtudhouae)  Tote  £2.30:  £1  JO. 
£2J0.  Oval  R £12.70.  CSF:  £11 J5.  NR:  Ovnr 
The  Pole. 

UD  (2m  4#  HOyda  Hda)>  1,  OWENS 
OVBST,  R flour  he  (8-1);  2,  MNNyfci  (4-1 
lav);  3. TupoOvovIliranlaa  (7-11.  14  ran 
8.X.IT  Ether' n glen)  Tote:  £8.  ID;  £2.70.  £1  70, 
£1.50.  Dual  F:  £2080.  CSF:  £».77.  Trieast 
£221 M.  Trip  C47.30. 

QUADPOnClMO.  PtXCSPOTxn  1 OO. 


UNGF1ELD 

1M  {Sty  It  LIFT  BOV,  Candy  Mofrs 
(10-1):  2.  DWank  Dwaaaty  (ID-1):  S,  lte 
haraart  Ragle  (2-6  (av).  8 ran.  IS.  1.  (A 
Moore)  TotK  £35.10:  EL®.  £2  80.  £T  10 
Dual  FE29J0.  CSF:  E35.0T. 

1JO  (Ttn  1,  STAR  TALENT,  R Cochrane 
(70-11  tev);  Tt  Perilous  pnotd  (3-1),  3, 
Deeply  Vale  <&-1)  ID  ran  Shd.  3.  (Uss 
Gey  Kefleway)  Tote:  £1.60;  £1.60.  El.40. 
Cim.  Dual  f:  OM  CSF:  £4.34.  Trio:  C2.10. 
200  [1m  2Y>  1,  EXPLOSIVE  POWKR,  T 
Ives  (5-1):  2,  Real  HaM  (11-1];  S,  RM 
BM  [iM  lav).  14  ran  1.5  (G  Bravery)  Ton: 
£3.90;  C3JD,  £3.60,  £150  Dual  F-  £28.70 
CSF-  £58.01.  Trieast  £171.14.  Trie-  £4130. 
2-30  (In)  1,  WELL  DRAWN,  WKeuras 
(7-41»v);  2,8to»F1y*T  110-1),  3,LovaBfad 
(9-4)  12  ran.  aw  e.  (H  Candy)  Tac  C2JSt 
£1.10,  cm  £1.30.  Dual  F:  EIUO.  CSF 
£2095.  Trio:  ElO.Itt 

3X0  (Bf>  1,  CASTLE  QOVERNOR,  M 
Baird  (3-1);  *.Ruwfaode«na<tad  (4-1).  3, 
Maple  Buri  (16-1).  8-4  tev  Belle  of  HoBand. 
S ran.  1*.  M.  (P  Haste  ra)  Tote.  CNH  £1.80. 
£1  JO.  Dual  F;  £10^0.  CSF:  £84.64. 

300  (1m  sqEl,  BlOII  M COLD.S  Sanders 
(B-1j:  2,  We4taahambtoa  (11-2).  X Dote 
rihntiim  nyor  (4-1  fav)  10  ran  1.  S (A 
UooralTote  C9  7G:D.30.E2.lO.£l.70.Du*J 
F:  £19.80.  CSF:  £48l51.  Trlcasi  £185.82. 
PtACEronE2610.  QUADPOtiNolwon. 


S 32214-2  C0RST0NRACBt(83)kb%  3 Bradbwne  6-11-4 TRMd 

« OOU3-P3  DARK  HKHBOHr  (ST)  D Land)  7-11-4  AEauuim 

7 0334-36  FLOWMORWra (7) WBaitar  1(5-17-4  Ottarfem 

a 0000-66  aULEB4L(8MHCragga8-11-<  ... B Storey 

t OOP-6  BWN  ROAD (97)  J HjOivd  Johnson 6-11-4 PCabaray 

10  2716-F  IQKntMO-NO(aaj)4HBnmBnd7-ll-4  Ptow 

11  PV-IMP-  LUMUIMA  DAYS  (33f)  UuTyfl  Unuts  10-1 1-4  . '11*101111 

<2  35-5642  BMOHLUt  (38) J Pearce 8-11-4  JHcLmgfah 

13  OPOF.'-a  I llil Obit  COUNTY  (e4)  J Baioav  1C-1V-4 —ATLoratoa 

P-OSEPTAROCAID  (8)  RftwdKouU!  5-10-8 DJKawaagh 

m 


14 


TOP  FORM  TWSr  FWTa 
IBeSrWM  Mar  e 11  4 J Cafateaa  7-4(Qltoam)  IB  rm 

Wthp  5-4  Amigc*,  7-f  Five  To  Sever.  5-1  Lumurua  Days.  Cursor  Racer,  9-1  KiKto-No-No.  15-1 
flowing  Rner,  Naggwte.  20-1  Breughpara  Aisles. 


2.45  WMTBWATNR  NOVICS HANDICAP  HURDLE 2to4fCaA4« 


'/TCP-1  TOPSAWYER  (80)  N.W  S HaU  8-It-lO N 

F9HC1  OALIWAW  Cte  J BteOn  5-lve ■ 

465-2F5  UMUTMM(S2)(BF)MraMRrate>(-11-8 J>i 

BSMNI  SUM  CHARM  (38)  (CO)  MraSBradbura*  6-11-6 Tltoad 

33-6336  EXPLORE  MONDIAL  (91)  TD/ar  5-11-6  . - 

0O'6-22  TUBRA(B) (BP) NnSBrainali 5-11-6  [Ti 

122P  RKUM (80) (D)lfeS l Paw 5-11-6 RGaaat* 

022  HtYtlP  3ATKLUTE  (291  Mil  J Bnxn  5-11-3 tCabgte(I) 


a 

4 
B 
8 

7 

8 

• 003  YDUHB  STEVEN  (IS)  Vt  Kemp  5-10-13 X 

10  P3CB-37  HBNJONRAUtHI  (SI)  PQwestxoufih  5-16-9 R 

11  50-03  Dl A HOMKNrcn T Barran 5-10-7 HDumr* 

12  ORIO-  CALDBn  anon (239) ICUL  Penue-KM) AThanAo* 

13  MIPOPP-  DceTTTSLL JUDY  (28Q  U4S  W Ulllgan  8-100 SCM(7) 

14  FOO-2  IBSTER TRICK (50) L Lungs  5-10-0 FPenwt 

^15  OOO-P®  MOMMIT  OP  JUSTKE  (30)  L Liiogo  5-P-O LtHbn* 

TOP  FORM  TIPSe  le  A Meatoel  8,  YgamayM1 7.  Itapa  8 
1PS5eAlaMtanllair4  lOBTBay  S-2  (A  LHsrbM)  U raa 

BWDap  4-i  TapseayBr,  5-1  Utter  Tuck.  6-1  in  A Uaneri.  Else  Charm.  5-1  Lvfett CO.  Keaton  HniDh 
Ten  U-1RK>w.EiteiwUarahiL  14-1  R7UD5aBIMe  ^ 


d>1 5 WOTEADOa  HARDietf  CHASE  2m  41  ta^BO 


21112-3  DOWN  THE  ROAD  (48)  (B)oVto«anlJBhnicffi  5-12-0  - . . 

1212P-P  QOIHO  AROUND  (43)  K BaVey  8-11-13 

Utt-R  PUHTAII  (25)  (BO)  N Ttoktor  7-11-12 


-AS  Soldi 


2-C-3U2  CROSS  CANNON  (8)  J Haknns  19-11-S Ti 

23P-35S  WAIT  YOU  THERE  (8)  (D)  KAtaundgi  11-lU OCfedlm 

OS»-t2  SHStAS  KILLCICST  (28)  (D)  (BF)  N M«cn  ID-IW ^-JBtsmkrn 

1F-0453  RAPID  BOYBt  (28)  (O  0 ta4ks  9-10-a 

a 23201  OUMnM(UU(3S)(0(D}UrsS6iaSurasB-19.1b AW mm* 

» 1K3-OB  POTATO  MAR  (S3)  (D)  9 Lamb  15-10-0 JWKMMm(s} 

TOP  FORM  TtFStChanrag  (tela  8.  PmCm  T.  Crms  Ctaea  8 
IMSsBaartbf  MeMBII  J B Storey  T-1  (CPaHur)  14  tea 

Btttlig 3-1  Sarfl Aithcd  4-1  CrasCwngn.»-7Puniin.  11-2 ChBrMaaGue.6-1  DgenTtetead  R-i 
Rani  Mover.  States  tfiftoesL  20-1  fetoit  You  Tnec  . 


3.45  HADDBKTDN  HANDICAP  HURDLE 3m  BJM 

1 1F-aoi  UYW (27) t. Lungo 5-13-0 TRaed 

2 426-130  HUMIUDBUBSTCtl)  < Bafley5-11-U *~ntem 

3 434SP-6  LOMOMI MET (114)0  tfexvard  imuit  5-1T-G PCttearn 

4 23253F  KI2P  BATTUNO (XT)  (O  (BF)  J GofcDe  6-IO-S JtenR 

6 2£%*60  D* AIWA Y STREET  (2)  W Kema  7-10-1 IfeiP.m* 

8 T&W-P  IteTTYK  CROWN  (BSitmiW  9 6- W-0 A«W(7) 

7 5442SO  EXH5PLAH (7) lira S SiPfln  B-10-0 RAaesl 

TOP  PDHMTWs  Ute  8.  Pamered  test  7 
IPSSi  Ttomp  8 1 1 S Hr  D Prnter  te4  (C  Pmfcar}  8 me 

BaHtew  5-1  ILNIo.  8-2  Paranerad  Ggast.  B-1  Un»m  kSst  12-MiaeB  BMkraLEaHteWr.  CAretsy  Straw 

20-1  Haim  Dram 


1-55  DAISY CLAUUHQ STAKES 2m  £2^78 

1 M2204-  H.HttO(B7)  (CO)  M Camacho  04-1 lCtomk  12 

2 ;//:/©- EUIOOY  (284)  KBurite  9-9-1 7AaMey(7)7 

3 CSII2S0-  FHET (142)  J WavnangM 6-8-1 SMaKamnB* 

4 8C1-^)-  HKTEft  U WSOB  [67)  E Smart  10-9- J SSmfcmd 

3 .’HOMO- TteSTAirSCaBMT(2BO)JL Hams 9-9-1 AM-okay  1* 

• 002405-  OUMMKER  (1799  BUrwenye  7-8-15 JWaeeerSX 

T DOST-  TMASt  (447)  John  Barry 6-6-11 JQUtovll 

8 60015-4  R06EOPDLENN(1D)(C} B Paibng5'6-1D OCarfar6 

• 16B00-5  ABSOUITE RULER (7)  JL  Hans 5-8-9  JFEgmZ* 

10  136430-  ACQUITTAL  (f  27)  JUfiC*je  4-8-8 JIVartay(3)6 

11  50f3S5-0  UUOU»(7)JNoiton4-04 MiGhMM 

12  SM9BIHUUEL  M Johralon  4-06 I Will  IT 

19  60040-0  POOLS  OP  NM  (7)  R H&lllnsfmd  4-O-S F Ly-ak  (7)  10 

TOP  FOflHTTPM  B HUe  B,  Aeq**t  7.  Mmoeker  • 

BaOfew  9-2  B NOO.  11-2  Rose  Ol  Glenn.  7-1  Eulogy.  Acquittal.  8-1  Quaneker.  Tristan’s  Co  rat  10-1 
Ustn  La-eon.  12-1  Fret  SupermaKl  isrannars 


2.2  5 HYECIUSS  HANDICAP  (MV  2)  Of  C2JIX2 


D13DO-5  PtntSUANCE(B)(D)J  Balding a-10-0 J Ed 

44 

40015-  MOST  UFP4TTY  (42)  (CP)  J Berry  t-9-T 


2 300010-  MYCNERHYWHJ.(41)(C01L  Uoyd-tanies  5-9-7 


(7)3 

JQnDarfayHmt 


(7)8* 

bneots- nncvntEn.Y(»4)(B)ucefflactwS4-s Actnawefcs 

020020-  NHNAWtA  (4ft)  H HotBnabuad  5-9-0  J Waaaar  2 

2O0QO- snap CANIOON (lift) (CTO SBowrag 5-5-12 CTaagu-m 

11  + 

354438-  BBBAS (133) (CO) C FalTturyt 9-6-10 ,WWaod*7 

QS320L- SPEEDY  SNAPS  PBDE  (10S)  PCunde*  «-6-5 OCratorB 

C6T0500-  C1ROB1A  (116)  C BOOT  4-8-3 EKamaAfl 

HOODS' SSOOUS  FACT (43)  MPreocoa 4-6-1 BBattenDP 

OdVDCe-  DUMOND BAUCIS (43) C Ebay 4-7-10 HAteemlO 

TOP  RMBTIPM  Mam— » State—  «to»7.leM^S 


_ 9-2  Pursuance.  5-1  Soeedr  Saaw  Prrae.  6-1  SeribM  Faa.  Mm)  UpgiOy.  7-1  Fairey  Flea Or.  5-1 
Indahra.  Brtaax.  10-1  My  Cheny—S.  14-1  Snip  Cartoon  111 


2.55  COWSLIP  LHNIB)  STAKES  1m  46  G3^S8 


?*• 


41002-11  TABTAIIOai(B)£C)  OR  MBnttair  5-94 

15G05-6  JOHNS  ACT  (*)  (DID  HayenJanaa  6-9-2  - 

SOUS}- iunm(*33> ->  FteQcnta  6-9-3 * Mantel 

50020-1  CMESTIAL  CHOIR  (10)  JEyie  6-9-1  Jt  lapel*  4 

5228V-  KAiAMATA (42] (D)  J Gtever 4-9-0 SDUflKawi.a 


J Warner  3 


8 4113521-  WHATWIHE YBOKT (223) (C)M  Jofinsfem 4-8-12 
TOP  FORM  T»S«  MHH  CWfe  8,  EMbhM  T 

BaBtasi3-i  Catmlai  Choir.  7-2  VTut'a  The  VanSa.  4-1  Katamata.  5-1  Taraa  Gant  B-1  NBraegen,  lO-i 
Johns  Aa  0 natters 


3.25  BLUEBELL  S3LUHO STAKES  7f«MR>7 

15S50-1  saOE  of  pmonTYCQ(C)(D)D  Niencite  7-9-4 AiwOr— »s 

J ftrt—ie 


1 

2 

3 

4 
3 
6 
T 

a 

» . ... 

10  01340*- JBBEY  sail  (41)  p Mate!  4-8^r 

11  444800- JOIfULTlES  (IPS)  (C)  Mm  NMicuIoy  4-8-7  ■ 


20030-5  AT1NE  SAVOY  (S)(C)T  Barron  5-8-12 

06M0D-  CHADIEKM IABE  (48)  (C)  (0)  R HollliBheed  4-8-12 N Cartel*  14+ 

04CQ3-0  OESBtT  INVADBI  t2)  [C)D  Chapman  5-6-12 A CVBuna  1 

10504-1  FIRST  QOLD  (7)  (D)JW1tari0n  7-8-12 SDW—4+ 

lOOtt/O-  FOflTTSP*YN«C49)WE>»yb-8-U ac*rt*r2 

H1RFC  HOROUn  hBtoLman  4-6-13 DfeteHamaett 

50060ft-  MOfUEYTS  WBXMK  (90)  (C)  J Barry  5-8-12 UlkteaSS* 

1 1242V-  86ADEW.(»48) (C)(M MCtmadvo  lft-8-12 ICtenmfclO 


12  100000-  BBXB) MOOD (94}(C) 8 Lleeellyn 4-8-7  TWBBHM8 

13  00608-0  PACIFIC  OH.  (3)  B Paling  4-B-7 tePUpaMO 

14  D.88IS-  RUPEKPS PRUCES3 P*1) UWBiX 4-W -kCHHl* 

Tl»  raw  TIP®  lira!  BOMB,  Santo  Of  Prterty  7.  AlTSo  Savoy  6 „ . 

BeUfev  5-2  Saras  « Priomy.  9-2  M Thn  Snoy.  5-1  Sea  DmIL  8-1  Rupert’s  Pnneess.  F»a  Gold.  10-1 
Jeney8eUB.  12-1  Mixed  Mood.  Desen-tendei  1«» 


3.55  uuhboke  lUrinna  cnaubme  handicap  im  e*,»f 

1 350002-  RMZMl(31)S Doming 4- 10-0 

2 1K0KH)  0 FACTOR  (3)0  Haydn  Jones  4-6-13 

3 300-11  MAPLE  BAY  (2)  (8fe  as)  A BsItEryJ-S-ll 

4 

5 


03113-?  n&GY  SPBICER  (4)  (C3  (BF)  C Thcrafon  4-9-S 

, 002140- BAIMB  OF  HOK  (49)  roJEyra  4-9-8  H 

mmtoaUMH|TOB8  LAW  (9)  J PKiering  S-9-S 


CTaagmroU 
A Madam  6 
.P  Huberts  (T)  ft 
JOMcKaemS 
.JFartnmlSA’ 


6 01321-8  BHUAHS  4AW  (9)  J Peering  W 

7 282118-  FOHUUmjl 6MPRB8(113) (P)  A Harrann 4-9-S JStook{3)7 

8 3«(S4-  BOOART  (31)  C rstfnwfll  W Woods  1 

1 C56BB-  PMACBMBE  JO  (41)(C)GR  D Ctapnttn  5-8-10 ACuMaanS 

10  34553te  SAMARA  CAY  (158)  P F«lga»  4-6-6 — J Waaaar  10 

11  OOOODte  KMOCIflPBOY(71)(D)MRran7-84 ACtert:4* 

12  0003&0-  MAJOR 8NU6FIT(1H)MW£aMerfay4tea SHMmeyB 


1Z  SDCtHk  KMM  MMirn  (llil  n R uucnqrwK ■ 

11  DIOOOOO-  BID  HOT  M8K  (807)5 Cara** 4-8-1 -*■* — 

7l»  miWTlPtefte9®S(ieoear  0,10-501^.  Buy  7,  Mairi.  Bay  6 „ „ 

BeBkM7-2UtaJ6G87,4-1  Pew3pa«er.6-i  F«tav.8-iBeii)*rfi«  La*.  Samsna  Cay,  Barrel  Of  H»a. 
u-1  Bojpn.  LjngcfspBof.  iJ-1  Ma)i»  Snngtt  isieraam 
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David  Lacey  says  the  sub-committee  set  up  to  advise  the  international  committee  should  commit  itself  to  recommending  little  change  l Newcastle  fail 

to  make  Papin 


Venables’  line  of  succession 


THE  appointment  of  a 
new  man  to  run  the 
England  team  should 
be  a seamless  process 
but  rarely  is.  Eng- 
land managers  and  coaches 
are  judged  by  results,  and 
when  the  results  are  unsatis- 
factory there  is  a desire  for  a 
clean  break  with  what  has 
gone  before. 

No  amount  of  Invisible 
mending  will  hide  the  disrup- 
tion to  the  evolutionary  pro- 
cess of  the  present  England 
team  that  is  bound  to  follow 
the  decision  of,  Terry  Vena- 
bles to  stand  down  after  the 
European  Championship  in 
June.  His  successor  will  be 
thrust  straight'  into  the  1998 
World  Cup  qualifiers,  halving 
the  usual  four-year  cycle  of 
England  management.  Time 
is  on  nobody's  side. 

Yet  in  one  respect  the  Foot- 
ball Association  is  in  a stron- 
ger position  than  usual.  For 
while  Venables  attempts  to 
lead  England  to  their  first 
major  international  honour 


since  1986.  he  will  also  pro- 
vide Lancaster  Gate  with  an 
opportunity  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  ignore. 

The  FA  does  not  have  to  do 
anything  radical  Venables 
may  not  be  taking  England 
into  the  next  World  Cup  but 
this  is  surely  no  reason  to  dis- 
mantle a coaching  structure 
the  creation  of  which  has 
been  his  most  valuable 
achievement  so  far. 

Bryan  Robson  is  already  es- 
tablished as  Venables’s  No.  2 
and  would  not  be  there  if  the 
FA  did  not  believe  that  even- 
tually he  would  be  a leading 
contender  for  the  England 
job.  Don  Howe.  England's 
most  experienced  coach, 
served  under  Ron  Greenwood 
and  Bobby  Robson  and  is 
quasi-technical  director  until 
the  FA  gets  around  to  making 
a proper  appointment 

Bryan  Robson  said  last 
night  that  he  intended  com- 
pleting his  contract  with  Mid- 
dlesbrough, but  this  hardly 
rules  him  out  for  the  future. 


He  can  still  work  with  Howe 
to  give  the  FA  the  best  chance 
of  ensuring  the  continuity 
which  will  be  vital  whan  Eng- 
land begin  their  World  Cup 
programme.* 

Kevin  Keegan,  another 
refusenik  as  Venables’s  suc- 
cessor, should  also  stay  on 
board  In  charge  of  the  Under- 
21  squad.  Whoever  the  next 
coach  turns  out  to  be,  abolish- 
ing the  present  set-up  would 
be  a backward  step. 

The  importance  of  main- 
taining a strong  thread  was 
emphasised  by  Graham  Kelly, 
the  FA’s  chief  executive, 
when  Venables’s  impending 
departure  was  announced  on 
Wednesday.  “Continuity  is  a 
major  factor  in  international 
success.”  he  said,  “and  one 
doesn’t  want  to  be  chopping 
and  changing  philosophies, 
styles,  systems  and  ap- 
proaches on  a regular  basis. " 

The  same  was  true  when 
Ron  Greenwood, . who  man- 
aged England  from  1977  to 
1982.  established  a manage- 


ment structure  similar  to  that 
which  is  available  to  the  FA 
now.  Bobby  Robson  was  next 
in  line  and  behind  him  came 
Venables. 

Robson's . appointment, 
following  Greenwood’s  retire- 
ment after  the  1982  World 
Cup,  remains  the  smoothest 
transfer  of  power  so  far,  yet 
the  FA  missed  an  opportunity 
fully  to  exploit  the  system 
that  bad  been  created.  Now  it 
has  a second  chance,  provided 
the  cobwebs  of  commltteedom 
do  not  obscure  the  issue. 

The  most  depressing  words 
to  fall  from  Kelly's  lips  on 
Wednesday  concerned  the 
time-scale  of  appointing  the 
next  England  coach.  “It  will 
begin  fairly  soon,”  said  Kelly 
carefully,  “it  will  go  through 
the  normal  method  of  a sub- 
committee handling  the  situa- 
tion.” If  ever  the  FA  abolishes 
subcommittees.  No.  16  Lan- 
caster Gate  will  probably  fall 
down,  so  deeply  are  they  em- 
bedded in  the  brickwork. 

The  sub-committee  that 


chose  Venables  comprised  Sir 
Bert  Mflliehip.  the  FA  chair- 
man, Noel  White,  the  chair- 
man of  the  international  com- 
mittee. and  Ian  Stott,  a 
member  of  the  seme  commit- 
tee. Advising  them  were  Kel- 
ly* Jimmy  AnnJOeid  — who 
had  recommended.  Venables 
after  sounding  out  managers 


Kelly . . . through  it  again 


and  coaches  — and  Rick 
Parry,  the  Premier  League's 
chief  executive. 

A similar  sub-committee 
will  similarly  have  to  make 
recommendations  to  be  ap- 
proved by  1 he  international 
committee  this  time.  The  FA's 
decision-making  process 
remains  cumbersome. 

Unwisely,  Kelly  responded 
to  doubts  about  England's 
chances  this  summer,  in  the 
tight  of  Venables’s  decision, 
by  quoting  the  example  of 
Denmark,  the  present  Euro- 
pean Champions,  whose  coach 
Richard  Moller  Nielsen  will 
also  be  going  once  the  tourna- 
ment is  over.  “Nobody  sug- 
gests that  their  chances  are 
diminished  or  harmed  in  any 
way,”  he  argued. 

A principal  reason  for  this, 
however,  is  that  once  Nielsen, 
who  Is  taking  over  Finland, 
had  announced  his  intentions 
the  Danes  appointed  Bo  Jo- 
hansson to  succeed  him  jn 
roughly  the  time  it  takes  the 
FA  to  set  up  a subcommittee. 


Paul  Weaver  on  an  unusual  press  conference  for  a couple  of  unlikely  recruits  to  the  Mick  McCarthy  cause 

Russian  Tank  rolls  up  for  a Millwall  welcome 


| ILL  WALL  provided 
full  Instructions  and  a 
1 detailed  map  of  their 
training  ground  on  Bromley 
Hill  — and  that  was  for  the 
benefit  of  London-based  foot- 
ball writers.  Heaven  knows 
how  Sergei  Yuran  and  Vasili 
Kulkov  found  the  place. 

But  there  they  were,  sitting 
with  expressions  of  patient  be- 
wilderment either  side  of  their 
serene-looking  manager  Mick 
McCarthy  and  their  inter- 
preter behind  a dining  table  in 
south-east  London:  two  of 
Spartak  Moscow's  finest  genu- 
ine international-class  football- 
ers with  74  appearances  be- 
tween them  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  CIS  and  Russia. 

With  Millwall  in  their  posh 
new  stadium  in  Bermondsey, 
the  good  old  bad  old  days  of 
Cold  Blow  Lane  recede  apace. 
What  would  Harry  Cripps 
have  made  of  it?  “Cripes. 
Russkis”  perhaps  — and  then 
he  would  have  given  them  a 
beaming  smile  and  invited 
them  home  for  a cup  of  tea. 

They  looked  as  though  they 
needed  one.  “To  he  fair,”  ex- 
plained McCarthy,  “the  two 
lads  weren't  too  keen  on 
doing  a press  conference. 
They  feel  a bit  embarrassed. 
They  would  rather  have  done 
it  after  the  Port  Vale  game  on 
Saturday.” 

A few  football  writers  were 
not  keen  either.  Interpreters 
have  an  analgesic  influence 
on  the  spoken  word.  For  all 
we  knew  they  might  have 
said,  “Actually,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  Millwall  is  a 
complete  dump  and  you  Brit- 
ish cannot  play  football,"  but 
we  didn’t  get  any  of  it 

Oh  yes,  they  were  settling 
down  very  nicely  thank  you 
and  really  looking  forward  to 
playing  and  Millwall  was  a 
wonderful  club.  When  they 
signed  last  week,  did  Yuran 
really  mean  to  say,  “We  have 
played  for  some  great  clubs  in 
Europe  but  this  is  the  pinna- 
cle of  our  careers.”? 


The  Glams. . .Yuran  (left)  and  Kulkov  are  glad  to  be  here  and  McCarthy  is  pleased  to  have  them,  despite  the  expressions 


PHOTOGRAPH:  TOM  JENKINS 


It  certainly  represents  a 
peak  for  McCarthy,  unless  he 
told  them  he  was  manager  of 
Manchester  United.  Yuran,  a 
forward,  and  the  defender- 
cum-midfielder  Kulkov  have 
passed  up  the  chance  to  play 
in  the  European  Cup  by  sign- 
ing for  Millwall  on  loan  until 
the  end  of  the  season. 

Premiership  dubs  would 
have  killed  to  get  their  hands 
on  this  pair.  Yuran,  26,  has 


scored  59  goals  from  154  club 
appearances  and  eight  from 
29  internationals.  He  helped 
Benfica  destroy  Arsenal  in 
the  1991-92  European  Cup  and 
last  season,  for  Spartak,  man- 
aged three,  including  the  win- 
ner at  Blackburn,  as  his  club 
topped  the  Champions’  League 
Group  B.  “My  nickname  is 
The  Tank."  he  grinned. 

Kulkov,  29,  has  made  45  in- 
ternational appearances  and 


is  renowned  for  the  skill  of 
bis  passing.  Between  them 
they  should  revive  Mill  wall’s 
faltering  promotion  drive. 

But  why  Millwall?  “There 
were  other  dubs  but  Millwall 
made  a specific  offer  and  it  is 
a promising  club  with  a 
future.  Yes,  we  had  heard  of 
Millwall  We  knew  they  had 
an  American  goalkeeper." 
said  Yuran.  The  only  problem 
so  far  had  been  driving  on  the 


other  side  of  the  road. 

Great  mates,  these.  They 
were  together  at  Benfica  and 
Porto  before  joining  Spartak 
last  year.  "My  only  problem 
was  keeping  the  whole  deal 
quiet,”  said  McCarthy. 
"There  were  other  dubs  com- 
ing in  at  the  end.” 

Language?  “Put  it  this 
way.”  said  McCarthy,  “we 
haven't  had  any  in-depth  dis- 
cussions yet  The  big  boards 


we  have  in  dressing  rooms 
are  handy  but  I'm  not  sure 
how  to  get  over  the  ‘F1  word.” 
There  could  be  mope  serious 
problems  ahead.  Football 
stands  are  fall  of  raging  xeno- 
phobes  of  the  Portillo  Persua- 
sion, as  David  Ginola  discov- 
ered at  Arsenal  on  Wednesday 
night  "I  hope  there  will  be  no 
problems  bat  a lot  depends  cm 
your  personality,"  said  Yuran. 
sounding  very  wise  for  a tank. 


talk  of  the  Toon 


Ian  Ross 


Newcastle  united 

will  have  to  come  up 
with  a better  offer  u 
they  want  to  sign  Jeah-Picn"® 
Papin,  the  1991  European 
Player  of  the  Year. 

Papin  had.  hoped  to  escape 
the  bench  at  Bayern  Munich 
to  play  a part.in  United’s  title 
t-haiiongp  convincing  enough 
to  earn  a place  In  the 
France  team  to  appear  in  the 
European  Championship  this 
summer.  Kevin  Keegan  had 
offered  to  take  the  32-year-old 
international  striker  on  loan- 
But  Bayern  yesterday  quashed 
both  parties’  hopes. 

A spokesman  for  the  Bavar- 
ian club  said:  “Newcastle  ap- 
proached us  indicating  they 
would  tike  to  take  Papin  on 
loan  until  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. We  have  said  no  as  we 
may  need  him  as  cover." 

The  French  dally  L’Equipe 
reported  yesterday  that  Kee- 
gan had  inquired  about 
Papin.  “He  is  an  interna- 
tional-class footballer  and  2 
like  him,”  the  manager  said. 
Papin  said:  “I  am  crossing  the 
fingers  of  both  hands.  It 
would  be  great  to  sign  for 
Newcastle." 

Marc  Hottiger's  proposed 
transfer  was  also  on  the  verge 
of  collapse  last  night.  Al- 
though the  Swiss  interna- 
tional defender  met  the  Ever- 


Jess  looks 
for  quick 
move  south 


Patrick  Glenn 


EOIN  JESS  made  himself 
available  to  prospective 
buyers  In  England  yesterday 
when  he  turned  down  a new 
contract  which  was  the  best 
ever  offered  to  an  Aberdeen 
player. 

The  international  striker  or 
midfielder  was  assessed  by 
Kenny  Dalglish,  Blackburn’s 
director  of  football,  in  Aber- 
deen's 2-1  win  over  Hibs  last 
Monday  and  has  been  watched 
seven  times  this  season  by 
Liverpool’s  Ron  Yeats. 

Aberdeen  have  also  had  an 
inquiry  from  Chelsea,  and 
last  season  Joe  Royle  of  Ever- 
ton  declared  an  interest.  Jess 
was  not  at  his  best  then  hut 
has  since  recovered  the  form 
that  brought  him  eight  caps. 

'At  25, 1 feel  if  I sign  another 
contract  with  Aberdeen  HI  be 
too  old  to  go,"  said  Jess,  whose 
current  deal  expires  at  tire  end 
of  June.  'Td  like  to  go  to  Eng- 
land sooner  rather  than  later 
because  it  would  be  better  to 
be  settled  before  the  European 
Championship  finals." 

Peter  van  Vossen,  the  for- 
mer Ajax,  Anderlecht  and 
Holland  striker,  arrived  at 
Ibrox  last  night  for  talks 
which  seem  likely  to  end  with 
his  signing  for  Rangers  today. 

The  27-year-old  Dutchman, 
who  joined  Isfanbulspor  last 
summer,  is  likely  to  join  the 
Glasgow  club  in  a swap  in- 
volving OJeg  Salenko,  the 
Russian  striker  who  has 
disappointed  since  leaving 
Valencia  for  Rangers  for 
£2.3  million  this  season. 


ton  manager 

mTta  Moscow™^ 

fielder  Igor  Dobrovolski,  a 

Russian  international 
at  around  £500,000,  is 
join  Everton  on  trial  for  two 

^ternazioaale’s 

ship’s  top  scorer.  Tve  are 
closely  pursuing  top  at- 
tacked” the  Inter  Milan  presi- 
dent Massimo  Morattitold 
Gazzetta  dello  Sport  “There 
are  many  alternatives.  One  of 
the  most  interesting,  for  ex- 
ample, is  Shearer." 

• Dunfermline  players  have 

decided  to  play  tomorrows 
game  against  Clydebank  at 
East  End  Park  even  though 
the  funeral  of  their  captain 
Norrie  McCathie  will  not  take 
place  until  Tuesday.  As  a 
mark  of  respect  McCathie's 
No  4 shirt  will  not  be  used. 
The  bodies  of  McCathie,  34, 
and  Amanda  Bums.  26,  were 
found  at  his  cottage  on 
Monday.  _ , _ 

• Premier  League  officials 
met  representatives  .of  the 
European  Commission  yes- 
terday and  agreed  to  set  up  a 
forum  to  discuss  the  fall  im- 
plications of  the  Bosman  case. 


Sullivan  eyes 
chance  of  a 
second  city  final 

ARSENAL  and  Aston  Villa, 
both  of  whom  have  im- 
pressive records  in  the  Coca- 
Cola  Cup.  were  paired 
together  in  the  semi-finals  of 
the  competition  when  the 
draw  was  made  at  Wembley 
Stadium  yesterday. 

Leeds  United,  the  other  Pre- 
miership side  through  to  the 
semi-finals,  will  face  a First 
Division  side  in  Norwich  or 
Birmingham,  who  must  re- 
play their  quarter-final  after  a 
1-1  draw  at  Carrow  Road  on 
Wednesday  night. 

Villa,  who  beat  Manchester 
United  in  the  1994  final  and 
accounted  for  Arsenal  on  the 
way,  will  be  making  their 
10th  appearance  in  the  semi- 
finals, and  the  London  side, 
winners  in  1987  and  1998,  are 
through  to  this  stage  for  the 
eighth  time.  Norwich  were 
winners  11  years  ago. 

But  Birmingham  will  be 
confident  of  beating  the  Nor- 
folk side  in  their  replay  and 
their  colourful  owner  David 
Sullivan  is  savouring  the  pos- 
sibility of  a “second  city” 
final  against  Villa,  albeit  at 
Wembley. 

Sullivan  believes  City’s 
chances  of  beating  Howard 
Wilkinson's  side  over  two 
legs  are  greater  than  if  they 
had  been  paired  with  Villa  or 
Arsenal  “It’s  great  from  our 
point  of  view  and  the  chance 
of  playing  Villa  in  the  final  is 
unbelievable,”  be  said.  "But 
we  still  have  to  overcome 
Norwich  and  that  will  not  be 
easy.” 

•BRUMAL  DRAW:  Arsenal  v Aston 
VIMa;  Norwich  or  Birmingham  v Leeds. 
nestings  February  T T and  f t.  second  legs 
February  21  and  25. 


Tennis 


Rusedski  marches  on  but  other  Britons  fail  to  qualify 


GREG  RUSEDSKI,  Britain’s 
No.  i,  maintained  his  fine 
form  in  the  run-up  to  next 
week’s  Australian  Open  with  a 
6-4,  4-6,  6-3  victory  over  Scott 
Draper  of  Australia  in  the 
quarter-finals  of  the  Peters  In- 
ternational in  Sydney. 

The  unseeded  Rusedski  will 
now  face  the  fifth-seeded 
American  Todd  Martin,  and 


the  top  seed  Goran  Ivanisevic, 
who  overcame  Mark  Wood- 
forde.  t»-4.  7-5,  will  play  Wood- 
forde’s  long-time  doubles 
partner  Todd  Woodbridge. 

There  was  a more  familiar 
sorry  story  in  Melbourne, 
where  all  three  British  men 
attempting  to  qualify  for  the 
Open  fell  at  the  first  hurdle. 
Andrew  Richardson  lost  6-3, 


6-2  to  the  American  Steve 
Campbell,  Danny  Sapsford 
was  beaten  6-4, 6-3  by  the  Ital- 
ian Diego  Nargiso.  and  Nick 
Baglm  went  down  7-6,  6-3  to 
Takao  Suzuki  of  Japan. 

Another  Briton,  Chris  Wil- 
kinson, missed  a chance  of  a 
quarter-final  place  at  the  In- 
donesian Open  in  Jakarta 
when  be  retired  firms  his 


match  against  Paul  Haarhuis 
with  dehydration.  The  Dutch- 
man was  3-0  up  in  the  second 
set  having  won  the  first  6-1. 

• Monica  Seles  survived  a 
barrage  from  the  hard-hitting 
South  African  Mariaan  de 
Sward t,  ranked  37  in  the 
world,  to  advance  to  the  semi- 
finals of  the  Peters  Interna- 
tional 6-3, 6-2. 


Boxing 


World-title  fight  is  off  again  as  Hamed  undergoes  hand  surgery 


NASEEM  BAMED  has 
undergone  band  sur- 
gery after  twice  having  to 
postpone  bis  first  World 
Boxing  Organisation  feath- 
erweight title  defence. 

“He  Is  very  upset,"  said 
his  trainer  Brendan  Ingle, 
“bat  it  is  jnst  one  of  those 
things.  There  is  too  much  at 
stake  to  risk  it” 


First  scheduled  for  last 
month,  Hamed ’s  London 
Arena  contest  against  the 
Mexican  Arnolfo  Castillo 
was  postponed  to  February 
10  but  yesterday  the  21- 
y ear-old  Sheffield  fighter 
underwent  keyhole  surgery 
to  his  right  band  in  a Lon- 
don clinic  to  repair  damage 
sustained  in  taking  the  title 


from  the  Welshman  Steve 
Robinson. 

“It  is  a worry,”  his  pro- 
moter Frank  Warren  ad- 
mitted. “Three  bones  are 
fused  together  and  need  to 
be  separated,  but  the  doctor 
says  it  is  not  career-threat- 
ening and  we  are  hoping  he 
could  be  back  in  the  ring  in 
a month  or  so.  1 can't  think 


of  any  big  puncher  who  . 
not  had  problems  with  ! 
bands.” 

Warren  is  now  trying 
arrange  a new  top-of-t 
bill  fight  for  bis  sho 
which  includes  the  Briti 
cruiserweight  title  remal 
between  Dennis  Andri 
and  the  holder  Ter 
Duns  tan. 


Only  we  can  manage  England 
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Cricket 


South  Africa  v England:  second  one-day  international 

Resolute  Atherton 

lifts  the  gloom 


Mike  Selvey  sees  England  win  an 
interrupted  run-chase  in  Bloemfontein 

England  survived 
an  ordeal  by  heat  and 
temperament  and  the 
disruption  of  a flood- 


light failure  midway  through 
their  innings  to  win  the 
second  one-day  international 
yesterday  evening. 

Set  to  make  283  to  win,  they 
achieved  the  target  for  the 
loss  of  five  wickets  with  10 
balls  to  spare,  so  squaring  the 
seven-match  series  at  one 
apiece.  The  next  two  games 
are  in  Johannesburg  and  Cen- 
turion over  the  weekend. 

Both  teams,  in  the  interests 
of  experiment  and  improve- 
ment, had  made  changes  from 
Tuesday’s  match  — England 
bringing  in  Mark  Rampra- 
kasb  and  Phil  De Freitas  for 
Dermot  Reeve  and  Darren 
Gough,  while  Richard  Snell, 


Scoreboard 


SOUTH  AFRICA 

A C Hudson  c Slewan  b Hick M 

n P Snell  c Fairt* other  b HlcJ>  Sa 

B II  McMillan  t>  Man  in  44 

J H Kafhs  c Hick  b Smith  sta 

*W  J Cronje  b Cork  IB 

J N Rhodes  b Cork  ....  4 

G Klrsien  c Fairbrotber  b Cork  a 

S M Pollock  c Ramprakash  b Smith  s 

TO  J Richardson  not  out 13 

N Bojo  not  out s 

Extras  |h6.  Ib4.  w7> . 17 

Total  (lor  fl.  SO  overs) 282 

Ea*  118. 164,  147.  226.  228.  236.  237.  ?4ft 
Did  not  bail  A A Donald. 


Botvflngi  Cork  10-0-44-3.  DeFr alias 
6-0-30-0;  White  6-0-37-0:  Mai  tin 
6—0—43—1;  Smith  10-0-46-2;  Kick 
10-0-36-2;  Ramprafcasn  2-0-14-0. 


ENGLAND 

P A J DeFteitaa  c Rhodes  b Pollock  17 
‘M  A Atherton  c Cronjs  b Pollock  . . B8 

G A Hick  Ibw  b Cronie  _ 33 

G P Thorpe  not  out 72 

M R Ramprakash  run  out  .......  1 

N H Falrbrother  c Rhodes  b McMillan  12 

tA  J Stewart  not  out la 

Extras  rib*.  wS.  nblj 10 

Total  (Tor  5.  4BJ  ovarai ...205 

F4h  37.  106.  IW.  201.223. 

Old  not  bat:  C While.  D G Cork.  NMK 
Smith.  P J Marlin. 


Bowling:  Pollack  9 2-0-4B-2;  Snail 
6-0-39-0;  McMillan  7-0-48-1:  Donald 
10-1-44-0;  Cronje  7-0-32-1;  Kaltis 
5-0-27-0:  Bbfe  4-0-25-0 
llmpkoK  R koertzen  and  W Dxedilcka. 
England  won  bp  Ibt  widuu. 


Andrew  Hudson  and  Nicky 
Boje  replaced  Craig  Mat- 
thews, Daryll  Cuilinan,  who 
had  a slight  injury,  and  Paul 
Adams.  England's  changes 
proved  the  more  succinct. 

Innings  of  different  charac- 
teristics sealed  the  match. 
From  Mike  Atherton  came 
the  sheet-anchor  role  that  is 
his  forte.  The  England  cap- 
tain. adjudged  Man  of  the 
Match,  scored  85  from  110 
balls  before  be  was  athleti- 
i cally  caught  at  midwicket 
with  65  runs  needed. 

The  initial  impetus,  how- 
ever. came  from  Graeme 
Hick,  whose  55  from  42  balls 
was  an  innings  of  such 
thunderous  power  that  it  was 
unclear  whether  the  smoke 
that  hung  over  Springbok 
Park  came  from  barbecues 
within  the  ground  or  from  his 
baL  Before  he  was  leg-before 
— for  the  fourth  doubtful  time 
in  his  last  five  innings  — he 
had  hit  nine  fours,  including 
successive  ones  from  Allan 
Donald's  first  three  balls,  and 
a six  flicked  disdainfully  over 
square  leg:  Then,  after  the 
second-wicket  partnership  of 
71.  came  another  of  90  for  the 
third  between  Atherton  and 
Graham  Thorpe. 

But  Ramprakash 's  night- 
mare continued  when  he  was 
run  out  by  Jonty  Rhodes  for 
one  and  then  NeU  Fair  brother  ( 
was  caught  for  12  with  40  still  : 
required.  It  proved  to  be  a hic- 
cup. With  Donald  bowled  out, 
Thorpe's  crafted  72,  his 
second  half-century  of  the 
series  and  an  innings  foil  of 
grit  and  running,  together 
with  13  from  Alec  Stewart 
saw  England  home. 

The  unscheduled  interrup- 
tion came  when  the  game  had 
seen  insufficient  overs  — by 
eight  deliveries  — for  a result 
to  be  declared  under  rain 
rules  that  would  stump  Ein- 
stein. The  failure  was  caused 
by  a nearby  sub-station  blow- 


ing and  an  electrician  fixed  it 
inside  40  minutes. 

South  Africa,  with  a 
revamped  batting  order  that, 
for  example,  saw  Dave  Rich- 
ardson move  from  opener  to 
No.  9 and  his  erstwhile  part- 
ner Gary  Kirsten  to  No.  7. 
ought  to  have  constructed  a 
better  edifice,  given  the  qual- 
ity of  the  foundations  laid  by 
the  new  openers  Hudson  and 
Snell.  The  latter  was  a batting 
free  spirit  brought  in,  like  De- 
Freitas  for  England,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  relatively 
undefended  first  15  overs. 
Eight-two  came  from  those 
overs  — 29  more  than  in  the 
first  match  — and  their  stand 
of  116,  ended  only  by  Fair- 
brother's  low  catch  at  long  on. 
had  occupied  just  eight  overs 
more.  England  appeared  to  be 
facing  a hiding. 

That  the  bowlers  fought 
back  so  well  on  a hot  afternoon 
reflected  credit  on  them,  with 
in  particular  the  spinners  Hick 
and  Smith  applying  the  sort  of 
brake  that  probably  would 
liave  eluded  the  seamers.  So  al- 
though the  scoring  rate  was 
maintained  consistently  at 
around  five  an  over  for  the 
first  39,  by  which  time  South 
Africa  had  reached  197  for  two, 
they  were  unable  to  increase 
that  significantly  when  the 
push  came,  losing  wickets 
and  momentum  as  a result 
. The  last  22  overs  yielded 
only  65  for  the  loss  of  six 
wickets  — three  of  them  to  1 
Cork  — mostly  to  strokes  un- 
likely to  win  a beauty  contest, 
and  the  result  was  at  least  30 
short  of  expectations. 

The  only  blot  on  the  Eng- 
land landscape  was  the 
ground  fielding  — so  fum- 
bling that  the  ball  must  have 
had  the  electrical  properties 
of  a cattle  prod.  Against  that 
the  catching  was,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a miss  at  cover  by 
Atherton,  first-class,  although 
each  of  the  three  catches  in 
the  deep  — one  each  to  Fair- 
brother,  Ramprakash  and 
Hick  — was  misjudged  ini- 
tially and  taken  low  down 
only  by  plunging  forward. 


Not  so  jaunty  Jonty . . . Rhodes  is  bowled  by  Dominic  Cork  for  four  photograph:  mke  hewitt 


Rugby  Union 


Twickenham  faces  ire  from  the  shires 


Robert  Armstrong  on  the  backlash  to 
the  RFU’s  plans  for  a professional  game 


TWICKENHAM’S  head- 
long rush  towards  pro- 
fessionalism has  pro- 
voked a backlash  up  and 
down  the  country  which 
could  result  in  administrative 
chaos  at  Sunday's  special 
general  meeting  of  the 
Rugby  Football  Union  in 
Birmingham. 

Whereas  the  RFU  executive 
remains  solidly  in  favour  of  a 
so-called  “seamless"  open 
game,  a massive  body  of 
grassroots  opinion  has 
reacted  with  anger  and  dis- 
may to  proposals  which  could 
compel  cash-strapped  ama- 
teur clubs  to  place  their  play- 
ers under  contract 
The  acid  test  of  opinion  on 
whether  amateurism  should 
be  quietly  buried  will  be  the 
election  for  the  key  post  erf  ex- 
ecutive committee  chairman 
between  Cliff  Brittle,  who  en- 
joys the  support  of  three  past 
presidents,  and  John  Jeavons- 
Pellows,  the  official  nominee 
of  the  executive. 

Brittle,  54,  believes  Twick- 
enham should  be  held  to  ac- 
count for  its  bland  indiffer- 
ence towards  the  great 
majority  of  genuinely  ama- 
teur clubs;  Jeavons-Fellows, 
56,  is  a skilled  RFU  wheeler- 
dealer  who  can  be  relied  upon 


Athletics 


to  negotiate  a lucrative  televi- 
sion contract  next  year. 

In  any  other  sporting  body 
such  an  election  would  attract 
only  passing  interest  But  this 
pair  of  successful  former 
businessmen  who  now  devote 
their  time  wholly  to  rugby 
matters  are  locked  together  in 
a battle  for  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  game.  The  man  who 
wins  will  to  a large  extent 
mould  the  character  of 
English  rugby  for  years  to 
come. 

On  the  sidelines  at  Bir- 
mingham another  - energetic 
campaigner,  Michael  Lord, 
MP  for  Suffolk  Central,  will 
await  the  outcome  erf  the  de- 
bate on  professionalism  with 
trepidation.  A passionate  ad- 
vocate of  amateur  principles, 
Lord  has  received  letters 
from  more  than  600  clubs  (he 
wrote  to  1,700)  who  over- 
whelmingly want  to  see  an 
amateur  structure  preserved 
and  feel  sadness  and  regret  at 
the  nature  of  the  money  revo- 
lution. He  hopes  the  SGM  will 
reject  pay  for  play  which,  he 
argues,  will  destroy  the  social 
ethos  of  most  junior  clubs. 

Brittle,  who  has  the  back- 
ing of  major  counties  such  as 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire  and 
Middlesex,  occupies  a policy 


position  situated  halfway  be- 
tween Lord  and  Jeavons-Fel- 
lows, who  Is  a shrewd  propa- 
gandist for  open  rugby.  As 
Brittle,  said:  “Just  because 
more  money  is  coming  into 
the  game,  you  cannot  sweep 
away  everything  that  has  at- 
tracted the  money  in  the  first 
place.  The  change  must  be 
properly  managed,  preserv- 
ing the  good  and  Introducing 
the  new,  whilst  keeping  our 
game  united.” 

Ironically  the  former  RFU 
secretary  Dudley  Wood,  a 
high-profile  defender  of  ama- 
teurism, has  emphasised  the 
commercial  negotiating  skills 
of  Jeavons-Fellows  and 
blithely  ignored  the  issue  of 
professionalism.  Wood  said: 
“John  has  worked  tirelessly 
to  promote  and  protect  Eng- 
land's Interests  in  such  mat- 
ters as  the  World  Cup,  inter- 
national tour  programmes 
and  television  contracts.  He 
played  a major  role  in  secur- 
ing for  the  RFU  highly  benefi- 
cial TV  deals  with  the  BBC 
andBSkyB.” 

Lord,  a Cambridge  blue, 
said:  “The  vast  majority  of 
clubs  who  responded  to  my 
letter  believe  they  ought  to 
have  been  consulted  before 
the  decision  to  go  proces- 
sional was  taken.  The  good 
news  is  that  there  is  a grow- 
ing determination  to  keep  the 
amateur  game  intact" 

Lord  may  well  be  regarded 


as  a member  of  the  "old 
guard"  but  Brittle  certainly 
does  not  belong  to  that  cate- 
gory. "Professional  rugby  is 
here  to  stay,  and  there  is  no 
intention  or  wish  on  my  part 
to  turn  back  the  clock."  he 
said.  "This  is  widely  accepted 
by  the  vast  majority  in  the 
game  at  all  levels. 

"Therefore,  professional 
and  amateur  administrators 
and  players  must  be  allowed 
to  play  a full  part  in  the 
future  structure  and  develop- 
ment of  the  game.  While  the 
national  club9  may  hold  the 
attraction  for  new  money,  the 
wider  base  of  the  pyramid 
holds  the  wealth  of  rugby  de- 
velopment that  is  needed  to 
feed  the  top  clubs.  Of  course 


they  also  provide  the  opportu- 
nity for  anyone,  whatever 
size  or  shape,  to  play  and  en- 
joy the  game." 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
fessional-minded coaches  in 
the  game,  Alan  Davies,  who 
used  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
Midlands,  is  a fervent  Brittle 
supporter.  "He  particularly 
recognises  the  difference  be- 
tween the  first-class  represen- 
tative game  and  other  levels. 
In  my  experience  he  typifies 
the  ideal  rugby  administra- 
tor. one  who  understands  that 
the  performance  indicator  for 
good  administration  is  suc- 
cess on  the  field  of  play 
brought  about  by  total  sup- 
port for  the  team  and  manage- 
ment." Davies  said. 


Club  man . . . Cliff  Brittle  has  some  influential  supporters 


New  security  for  BAF 


Stephen  Bierioy 


THE  British  Athletic  Fed- 
eration, having  had  the 
food  run  out  on  it,  yes- 
terday locked  itself  into  a new 
sponsor. 

In  a .deal  worth  £2  million 
over  two  years  Securicor  has 
taken  over -from  KP  as  the 
backer  of  the  AAA  Champion- 
ships, incorporating  the 
Olympic  trials,  and  of  the 
IAAF  Grand  Prix  meeting  at 
Crystal  Palace,  this  year  the 
last  major  international  meet- 
ing prior  to  the  Games  in 
Atlanta. 

KP.  after  two  years  of 
sponsorship,  turned  its  back 
on  athletics  after  the  1995  sea- 
son which  saw  many  of  Brit- 
ain's leading  athletes  foil  to 
run  in  domestic  competition. 
However,  the  company, 
owned  by  United  Biscuits,  has 
been  in  considerable  diffi- 
culty on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Securicor,  which  owns 
nearly  half  of  Cellnet,  has  lit- 
tle experience  in  sports 
sponsorship  but  is  keen,  to 
raise  its  profile  in  the  foce  of 
stiff  competition  from  its 
communications  rivals  Or- 


ange. One  must  hope  that  the 
federation  looks  after  Securi- 
cor rather  more  assiduously 
than  it  did  KP. 

"We  look  forward  to  a long 
and  fruitful  partnership," 
said  Peter  Radford,  the  execu- 
tive chairman  of  the  BAF.  Se- 
curleor  has  an  option  on  a 
third  year. 

There  will  be  considerable 
relief  within  the  sport’s  gov- 
erning body,  in  view  of  its  fi- 
nancial difficulties,  that  it  has 
acquired  another  sponsor 'so 
quickly. 

Last  year's  losses,  conser- 
vatively estimated  at  more 
than  £250,000,  have  been 
exacerbated  by  FTV  refusing 
to  extend  its  one-year 
option  beyond  1996.  The  feder- 


ation is  currently  negotiating 
with  the  BBC,  ITV  and  Sky. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  ITV 
was  bitterly  disappointed 
with  the  standard  and  atten- 
dances at  last  season’s  domes- 
tic competitions.  Stadiums 
were  frequently  half-empty 
and  the  row  between  the  fed- 
eration and  Linford  Christie, 
Colin  Jackson  and  John  Regis 
adversely  affected  much  of 
the  season's  track  programme. 

The  Olympic  trials  have  al- 
ready hit  scheduling  prob- 
lems: .the  Saturday  pro- 
gramme on  June  15  coincides 
with  the  England  v Scotland 
match  in  soccer's  European 
Championship.  But  the  BAF, 
as  ever,  remains  optimistic  of 
a successful  season. 


Atlanta  marathon  to  start  earlier 


i hk.  starting  time  of  the 
I men's  marathon  at  the 
Olympic  Games  in  Atlanta 
will  be  switched  to  the 
morning  “for  safety 
reasons”  because  of  the 
afternoon  beat  in  Atlanta 
in  August,  the  president  of 
the  US  Olympic  Committee, 


LeRoy  T Walker,  said 
yesterday. 

Ollan  Cassell,  a vice-pres- 
ident of  the  International 
Amateur  Athletic  Federa- 
tion, later  denied  that  a de- 
cision had  been  made  but 
be  expected  one  to  be  ap- 
proved next  month. 


Results 


Soccer 


COMCACAJF  GOLD  CUP  (CslUotnia) 
(■roup  Be  Canada  3.  Honduras  1.  Onap 
C i El  Salvador  3.  Tmudaa  ana  Tobago  2. 

Tennis 

DAWS  CUP:  Burn  tWnpn  mw  Croup 
itoaa:  Maud  2,  Cameroon  1 (irteii 
that).  8 Bar, on  losi  to  A Mvoqo  4-6.  1-6; 
O Cany  bl  L Komajou  6-1.  6-2.  CosayTK 
CoWna  bt  J Oyeb&g/Mvoqo  6-4.  6-2. 
Greece  a Kenya  ft  Botswana  3.  Congo  ft 
Monaco  S.  Togo  ft  Estonia  3.  Dtfboutl  ft 
Moldavia  2.  Zambia  1. 

COLONIAL  CLASSIC  EXHIBITION 
TOURMAMMT  (Melbourne)-  Ken:  Sem*- 
fluti  M Ctroag  IUS)  bt  J Courier  [UB|  6-4. 
6-0  CnMQlaUow  round:  P Rafter  (Aus) 
bt  R Krajicek  (Natti)  HWrftW  tan- 
rokra  (SA|  U S Edberg  l6wo)  6-2. 3-6.  7-6. 
PETERS  INTERNATIONAL  TOURNA- 
MENT (Sydney)-  Mace  Quortar-finate  a 
fvanJaovta  (Oo)  bt  M Wnodtorde  (Aus) 
6-4.  7-5.  0 RucmMJ  (OBI  H S Draper 
(Aus)  6-4,  4-6.  6-ft  T Woodhritfg*  (Aus) 
M J Station  berg  (AUS)  M.  5-7.  6-£  T 
Martin  (US)  bt  R Romberg  f^8)  6-3. 6-2. 
Wwpmk  Second  round:  K Data  (Japan) 
bt  I SpIrlM  (Rom)  6-4.  8-3;  B SahotB- 
■nCMtty  (Netti)  bt  L Raymond  {US)  6-4. 
6-7.  6-3:  C Rubin  (US)  bl  T jacmamca 
(Yug)  6-0.  2-1  ret  N BradUn  (Aus)  bt  N 
Sawamattu  (Japan)  6-4.  6-2  0uartar- 
ffeuh  M Solo*  (US)  W M do  Sward)  ISA) 
6-3. 6-2. 

AUSTRALIAN  OPEN  QUALIFYING 
TOURNAMENT  {Melbourne).  Mm  Find 
ran*  5 CauM  (US)  W A Richardson 
[G8|  6-2. 6-3;  D NargtM  (Ifi  bl  □ Sopsford 
(GB)  6-3.  6-4;  T SwaM  (Japan)  U N Bag- 
lln  (GB)  7-6.  6-3. 

TASMANIAN  INTERNATIONAL  I Hobart)' 
Second  round:  S Rartaa  (It)  bl  Y Baaihl 
flndo}  0-3.  6-3.  V nuano-Paicual  (Sp)  bl 
S Hack  (Gar)  6-4. 4-1  ret  J Hafar*0ocw 
gh  (Fr)  bi  & Singer  (Gw)  O-Si  6-0:  P Labat 
(Arg)  bl  N Mfyogl  (Japan)  6-4, 4-fi.  6-0. 

Basketball 

HMi  Boston  113.  Sacramento  1M:  Now 
Jersey  92.  New  Vert  7ft  Ptifladclphui  SL 
Washington  3S  Chicago  113.  Seattle  87; 
Son  Antonio  92.  Cleveland  86.  Portend  W. 
Miami  BS,  Vancouver  85.  Denver  w. 
EUROPRAN  CSWPJ  Group  A:  OtympW 
que  d'AnUws  86.  kakils  Salonika  65. 


Biathlon 

WORLD  CUP  (Anthola,  It)-  Man**  20kn> 
1,  O Einai  BJoamdaion  (Nor)  55mln 
2SSUK.  2.  V Dratshcv  iRua)  56  21.9.  3.  H 
Hanevtrid  (Nor)  56.424);  4.  A Kobeiev  (Bus) 
56.49.5;  5.  E Riobw  (Rue)  565BJ;  6,  J Age 
TyMum  (Non  57.03.9.  Standhp  latter  live 
races)'  1,  S Flstfiar  (Qer)  10?  pw;  2.  Dral- 
shev  96;  3 F Luck  (Gw)  7ft 
Woman's  lEknc  1.  U Dial  (Qer)  4Bmln 
18.250c:  2.  A GraSJc  (Slovenia)  4020.9;  3.  P 
Behle  (Gen  4839  ft  4.  N Senior  nil  4844.4. 
5.  U Wallin  (Swe)  49254;  ft  A Ben  Sfcjel- 
breto  (Nor)  49  40  5.  Standtees  (altar  live 
races)'  1.  Dtol  I32pts,  2=  Behlo.  Wallin 
10ft 


Hockey 


WELSH  WOMEN'S  NATIONAL 
I EAOUB  Penarth  2.  Cardiff  ABi  2. 

Ice  Hockey 

BRITISH  LEAGUE  Premier  DtvMom 

Durham  2.  Sheffield  4;  Nowcasda  7.  Hum- 
bersido  6 

NHLi  Montreal  2.  Vancouver  2 (oi);  NT 
Rangers  7.  San  Jose  4;  Toronto  5.  Lob 
Angeles  4;  Dallas  a.  Detroit  4.  Wtrmlpeq  4, 
Buffalo  i:  Colorado  4.  Florida  4 (at);  Cal- 
gary 3.  Hartford  2 (otj. 

Snooker 

EUROPEAN  OPEN  (Blackpool}:  FbtM 
falsifying  mud  iftng  unless  staled):  H 
bt  T Murphy  (Nil  5-4;  J Semi  (NO 


MM  Bonnots  (Wales)  5-0:  J Johnson  bt  Q 
WIIHnsan  5-1:  A Davies  (Wales)  bt  M 
Price  &-1;  K Payne  bt  A Hamilton  5-2. 1 
Brumby  bt  A RoWdoux  (Con)  5-3;  II 
Cm ipbuB  (Scot)  bt  W Thome  6-4;  C 
Session  bl  B Morgan  5-1  0 Dnbeer  M D 
Reynolds  5-2:  L PtraMde*  bt  U dork 
5-ft  D Taylor  (Nlj  bt  M JOhnston-AIIM 
9-2:  S Jmnea  bl  j PH  nee  (Nt)  S4:  T 
ChMpai  (Wales)  U J Ferguson  5-1;  S Lee 
bt  □ O' Kona  iN2l  9-3,  H WflOame  (Wales) 
bt  T Knowles  A Hkks  bl  J Herbert 
(Wales)  5-3 


Squash 


NATIONAL  CMAMMONSMPS  fBIrmtnp- 
nam):  FM  roan*  Men:  P Lord  (Cnesh- 
ire)  bl  S Handley  (Ovtorrfs)  9-3.  9-1,  3-9. 
9-4;  D Madding*  (Surrey)  bl  G Thwails 
(Cumurla)  9-S,  9-6. 9-d;  A Teee  (Ywlol  M 
0 Compton  (Yorks)  9-7.  6-9.  9-3  rot  N 
Cbehmer  (Lines)  bl  P Carter  (Hans)  9-1 
9-0  9-1,  A Bough  (Hants)  bt  N Dugan 
(Bucks)  9-6.  9-1.  3-0  ret  P Jahoaen 
(Kent)  bt  A Abou  Taieb  iKont)  9-5.  9-6. 


France  recall 
suspended  trio 

FRANCE  have  recalled 
the  three  players  they 
suspended  for  last  Novem- 
ber's two-match  series 
against  the  All  Blacks,  for 
the  Five  Nations  opener 
against  England  at  the  Parc 
des  Princes  tomorrow 
week. 

The  fly-half  Thierry  La- 
croix, the  lock  Olivier  Ron- 
mat  and  the  flanker  Laurent 
Cabannes  were  disciplined 
for  staying  in  South  Africa 
after  the  World  Cup  to  play 
in  the  Currie  Cup. 

France  have  made  six 
changes  from  the  side  that 
lost  37-12  against  New  Zea- 
land in  Paris.  Michel  Perie 
wins  his  first  cap  at  loose- 
head  prop  in  place  of  Lau- 
rent Benezech.  and  Jean- 
Michel  Gonzales  returns 
after  injury  to  regain  the 
hooker's  place  from  Marc 
de  Rongemont. 

France  have  not  beaten 
England  in  the  Five  Nations 
for  eight  years  but  defeated 
them  In  last  summer's 
World  Cap  third-place  play- 
off! 

FRANCE!  J L Sadoorny  (Co  lorn  tens);  E 
Ulnar*  rrcrtikjuaaj.  R Dourth*  (Dan).  T 
CMMgntJ*  (Toulousa)  P SaMt-AncM 
(Montferrand.  caul);  T Law*  I Due).  P 
Carbonneair  (Toulouse!;  M P4rlt 
(Toulon).  J M Oaacafec  (Bayonne).  C 
CaMeno  (Toutouser.  O Rouraat  (Dax).  O 
Merle  (Montferrand).  A Bensaf  |Agenl.  L 
C*benne*  [Racing).  F Pstoue  (Dax). 
Reptecomenta:  P Bemat-Sallea  (Begleb- 
Boraeauxl.  A Penand  IBrive).  Q 
Aeeac* berry  (BeglsB-Bordeaux).  R 
Castal  (Toulouse):  M da  lb 
(Toulon).  L BtoAzedi  (Racing). 


9-5.  J Oanifx  iHertel  bl  T Gamer  (Sussex) 
9-6.  »-3.  9-J*:  D Harris  (Essex)  bl  P 
Blanksby  (Moral  9-0.  9-1.  9-0. 

Women  C Jaofemn  (Norfolk)  bi  □ Ksrrt- 
son  (Sussex)  9-B.  9-1.  9-ft  S Felton 
(Nontiantai  bt  l Parker  (Worcs)  9-2,  9-1. 
9-ft  L Charmed  (Sussex)  bi  L Brown 
tSbtfe)  9-1  9-a.  9-3:  K Ruohtoy  (Essen 
m k Martin  (NontuuiBi  9-3,  0-3.  a-a  f 
Oaeree  IGlos)  bl  S UUIer  (Hem)  9-1.  9-1. 
9-1;  D Looms  (Sussex)  bt  K Hargreaves 
I Merseyside)  9-2.  9-6.  9-£  J Martha 
(Northumbria)  M M Goodhead  (Worcs) 
9-0.  9-0.  9-1;  D Verily  (Notts)  bl  N Clnr* 
(Sussex)  9-3.  9-ft  B-l. 

Swimming 

WORLD  CUP  SHORT-COURtt  MEET 
(Bei/lsgl.  Selected, 'gy Omani  50m 
breaststroke!  1.  Han  Xue  (Chins) 
30.9e£ec  (world  record);  ;.  j lung  (GB) 
32.06;  3.  L LaculU  (Rom)  32.4a.  2DOm 
hi  sxrntmirs- 1 L Lacusa  (Rom)  2_7fL56; 
C.  J Kmg  (GB)  ft2S.43,  3,  y We)  (China) 
2.3040 

Table  Tennis 

CUROPGAN  OLYMPIC  QUALIFYING 
TOURNAMENT  (Manchester)-  Stage 
aaw  Oroup  Jk  Mam  M Syed  (GBI  bl  T 
HlHor  (SwiB)  19-21.  Si-ie.  21-13.  21-14. 
Women:  Group  6:  A [Woo  (GB)  U E Han- 
rlques  (Pw)  21-16.  21-9.  21-8.  Brae  bt  A 
UaXanan  (Armenia)  19-21,  21-13.  21-13. 
21-16.  Ora*)  10:  L Looms  (GB)  bl  R 
Gorfcaufikaite  <UtM  24— ib.  2t-t2.  2i-g. 
aroop  1S1  A HoR  (GB)  bl  E Aganovtc 
(Croatia)  21-17. 21-19, 19-31, 37-26. 


Fixtures 


(7.30  unless  slated) 

Soccer 


PJU  CUPt  Hist  imsitf.  Aihtone  Tn  v Mon- 
aghan  Uto  (ftOi.  Bohemians  v Uoyte  Pk 
College  (7.45).  Si  Patricks  Adi  v Wort- 
mans/Dunleary  (7  45),  Woionord  v Galway 
Utd  (7.45). 

Rugby  League 

STONES  CENTENARY  CHAUplOK- 
SHBPt  Caafletord  v Bradford 
NATIONAL  CDNFRRBNCE  LSAGITEl 

Premier  Wigan  SI  Patricks  v Leigh  Min- 
ers Welfare  (7.20J 
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Top  US  skater 
spins  out  of  focus 


SUBJECT  to  an  out- 
break of  Harding  Bar 
Knee  Syndrome,  a 
male  skater  will  be  the 
focus  of  attention  at  the 
United  States  national 
championships  next  week. 
Scott  Davis,  champion  In 
1993  and  1994,  has  been  suf- 
fering attacks  of  benign  po- 
sitional vertigo  — an  abnor- 
mal sense  of  motion  that 
often  results  in  dizziness. 

Davis  first  noticed  it  in 
practice  last  summer.  Com- 
ing out  of  a fast,  tight  spin, 
he  could  not  get  his  bear- 
ings for  10  seconds.  Nor- 
mally it  takes  two  or  three, 
which  skaters  spend  in 
simple  steps  before  launch- 
ing into  their  next  jump.  He 
just  carried  on  wobbling. 

He  has  suffered  further 
bouts.  This  month  he  fell 
going  into  a jump.  “It's  a 
little  scary."  he  said. 
His  choreographer  Brian 
Wright  said:  “He's  not  ex- 
actly sore  where  he  is  when 
he'shitbeair.’’ 

The  vertigo  occurs  when 
calcium  crystals  in  the 
inner  ear  get  dislodged  and 
□oat  into  one  of  the  three 
balance  canals,  which  pro- 
vide the  body's  sense  of  mo- 
tion and  keep  a person 
steady.  Doctors  have  pnt 
Davis  throngh  balance 
tests,  tested  his  eye  move- 
ment with  electrodes,  done 
magnetic  resonance  imag- 
ing on  his  head,  found  noth- 


ing wrong  and  prescribed 
Antivert,  which  he  takes  in 
extremis.  “It  knocks  me 
out.  slows  me  down  and 
makes  me  sluggish." 

The  Royal  Ballet  School 
says  dancers  employ  a spot- 
ting technique,  focusing  on 
a particular  spot  as  they 
spin.  This  is  why  flash  pho- 
tography confuses  them. 
The  head  is  last  to  go  and 
first  to  stop,  flicking  round 
after  the  body  in  each  turn. 
The  toughest  challenge  is 
the  black  swan's  pas  de 
deux  in  Act  £□  of  Swan 
Lake,  involving  32  fouettes. 
Crafty  dancers  get  the  con- 
ductor to  slow  down. 

The  RBS  has  no  figure  for 
a dancer's  revs  per  min  but 
skaters  go  faster.  The  Inter- 
national Skating  Union 
reckons  no  one  has  gone 
faster  or  longer  — and 
come  out  of  it  knowing 
where  he  is  — than  Ronnie 
Roberts,  the  US  world  sil- 
ver medallist  in  the  mid- 
Fifdes.  He  did  200  rpm  and, 
separately.  1'/,  minutes  in  a 
sit-spin.  Next  month  Brit- 
ain's No.  2,  the  young  Neil 
Wilson  from  Dundonald, 
Belfast,  is  challenging  it. 
He  has  recorded  45  revs  in 
15  seconds.  He  has  no  tips 
for  reorientation.  It  is  just 
easier  to  be  dizzy  at  17. 

Meanwhile  Davis  takes 
his  problem  to  San  Jose. 
‘Tin  trying  not  to  focus  on 
it  too  much."  he  said. 


1 HE  Florida  High  School 

I Activities  Association  will 
decide  tomorrow  whether  to 
reinstate  the  Gulliver  Prepara- 
tory School  girls  to  third  place 
in  the  4A  division  of  the  state 
cross-country  championships 
in  Jacksonville  in  November. 
The  team  were  disqualified  for 
wearing  skin-tight  shorts,  the 
"bun-hugger''  described  by 
Karen  Kuhn,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Wisconsin  Interscho- 
lastic Athletic  Association,  as 
“belonging  in  the  lingerie 
section  of  a Victoria's  Secret 
catalogue”. 

The  Gulliver  girls  burst 
into  tears.  "We  felt  violated,” 
said  Jessica  Atrio,  team  cap- 
tain. “Cross-country  is  about 
your  time  and  place,  not  what 
you  wear.”  Their  coach  Karen 
Callaway  said:  ’It's  like  put- 
ting on  your  racing  spikes. 
They  make  you  feel  special 
and  psych  you  up.”  They  stim- 
ulated more  than  expected. 

The  ruling,  including  "up  1 
over  the  hip”,  is  unclear. : 
“There’s  no  one  hip-bone."  , 
said  Dr  Brian  Halpern.  of  the 
Hospital  for  Special  Surgery 
in  New  York  City.  "It  is  com- 
posed of  the  pelvis  (three 
hones]  and  femur  [one].  If  the 
buttocks  are  not  exposed, 
then  consider  the  brief  to  be 
covering  the  area  below  the 
hip  joint”  The  fate  of  the  Lil- 
liputian shorts  is  attended. 

\ A /HILE  Rusedski  inarches 
Won  in  Sydney,  his  first- 
round  victim,  the  second  seed 
Richard  Krajicek,  made  the 
best  of  his  defeat.  The  Colo- 
nial Classic  stalled  in  Mel- 
bourne a day  later;  Sampras, 
suffering  from  flu,  predict- 
ably withdrew;  the  Dutch- 
man, having  missed  out  on 
£25,000  in  Sydney  (the  differ- 
ence between  title  and  first- 
round  defeat),  gallantly  and 
conveniently  replaced  him. 

The  Classic  is  anything  but 
It  is  an  IMG  exhibition,  whose 
eight  players,  according  to  the 
promoter  Colin  Stubs,  receive 
appearance  money  only.  The 
size  of  it  is  confidential  Kraji- 
cek, having  lost  his  first 
match,  pulled  out  half-way 
through  his  second  with  an 
arm  injury,  "poor”  chap. 


lieve  a special  bra  reduces 
breast  motion  and  the  stress 
on  Cooper  Is  suspensory  liga- 
ments, delaying  long-term  sag. 

Berlei  enlisted  Heriot  Watt 
University  for  an  in-depth 
study  of  breast  movement  in 
no  bra,  an  ordinary  one  and  a 
sports  one.  Twenty  women 
with  different  bust  and  cup 
sizes  were  videotaped  running 
on  a treadmill  at  speeds  up  to 
12kph.  At  top  speed  breast 
movement  in  no  bra  was  up  to 
8'/icm  from  the  control  point 
on  the  body.  This  was  reduced 
by  32  per  cent  in  a normal  bra 
and  by  a further  21  per  cent  in 
Berlei's  Shock  Absorber, 
launched  last  month  in  a range 
to  cover  every  strenuosity  of 
female  exercise. 

Apart  from  practicalities  — 
access,  rigidity  to  reduce 
bounce  and  a gully  running 
along  the  new  fibre  that  draws 
perspiration  away  from  the 
skin  — Gunnell  felt  strongly 
about  style:  “We  don't  want 
them  looking  like  army  bras.” 
And  after  the  final  of  the  400 
metres  hurdles  in  Atlanta  she 
means  to  be  in  her  cups:  "AH  I 
want  hanging  round  my  mid-: 
riff  is  a gold  medal" 

THE  referee  Gerald  Ashby 
got  off  lightly  from  the 
frayed  tempers  at  Highbury  on 
Wednesday.  In  Italy  on  Sunday 
Marco  Rufanelli  — no  homer, 
some  hoper  — sent  off  three 
Fiesole  players,  including  the 
goalkeeper,  and  booked  an- 
other four  in  a match  won  3-2 
by  the  visitors  Aflrico.  Home 
Sins  and  players  were  so  angry 
that  he  barricaded  himself  in  a 
changing-room  and  summoned 
a police  escort  by  mobile. 

SINGAPORE  does  not  pro- 
duce many  world  champi- 
ons from  Its  three  million  — 
Paul  Lim  in  the  '70s  (darts), 
Adelene  Wee  1984  (bowling). 
After  independence  in  1965  its 
prime  doctrine  was  the  cre- 
ation of  wealth  and  comfort- 
able living.  In  November  Jojo 
Sinclair’s  lightweight  body- 
building title  in  Bruges 
looked  like  its  first  reward  for 
a recent  Healthy  Lifestyle 
campaign.  On  Tuesday  Jojo 
joy  turned  to  shame.  She 
tested  positive  for  steroids  at 
the  championships. 

Singapore  takes  a self-right- 
eous line  cm  law  enforcement 
eg  death  for  drug-runners.  Jojo 
is  “a  doeeyed  housewife”. 


SALLY  GUNNELL,  denied  a 
proper  season  by  injury 
last  year,  was  working  none- 
theless on  improving  her 
Olympic  chances  this  summer. 
With  Berlei  she  was  attending 
to  the  finer  points  of  the  sport- 
ing bra.  Figures  show:  10  mil- 
lion women  exercise  regularly; 
19  per  cent  wear  no  bra;  77  per 
cent  do  not  wear  a sports  one; 
57  per  cent  had  not  thought  of 
it;  and  80  per  cent  of  GPs  be- 


Gunnell . . . support  role 


LAST  year  Guy  Osborn  and 
Steve  Greenfield,  of  the 
Centre  for  the  Study  of  Law, 
Society  and  Popular  Culture  at 
Westminster  University,  pro- 
duced a working  paper.  Gentle 
men.  Players  and  the  6ft  9in 
West  Indian  Fast  Bowler:  The 
Changing  Character(s)  of 
English  Cricket  In  1993  David 
Fraser,  erf  Sydney  University’s 
Faculty  of  Law,  wrote  The 
Man  in  White  Is  Always  Right; 
Cricket  and  the  Law,  in  which 
he  offers  an  explanation  of 
causation  in  criminal  law  by 
analogy  with  the  lbw  law.  So 
the  title  of  Fraser’s  talk  at 
Westminster's  School  of  Law 
on  February  1 is  hardly  sur- 
prising: Bails,  Bribes  and  the 
Rule  of  Law:  The  Jurispru- 
dence of  Salim  Malik. 

Mid-morning  yesterday 

the  Press  Association 
stopped  filing  reports  on  the 
Queen  Mother  national 
squash  championships  in  Bir- 
mingham and  started  filing 
them  on  the  QM  national 
championships.  The  sponsor 
is  QM,  Birmingham  racket- 
maker. 
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in  hurdle  fall,  page  1 3 


Millwall  parade  their  Russians,  page  1 4 


ATHERTON  SPARKS  REVIVAL  AFTER  THE  LIGHTS  GO  OUT  IN  BLOEMFONTEIN 


England 
come  out 
of  the 
shadows 


Bloemfontein  may 

have  suffered  com- 
plete power  failure 
yesterday,  but  for  once 
England's  batsmen  did  not, 
writes  Jack  Massarik. 

Making  light  so  to  speak, 
of  a 40-minute  break  when 
darkness  stopped  play,  they 
returned  to  overhaul  South 
Africa's  262  for  eight  and 
win  the  second  one-day  in- 
ternational by  five  wickets, 
levelling  the  series  at  1-1. 

It  was  in  the  23rd  over  of  | 
England’s  innings,  with 
Atherton  and  Thorpe  at  the 
wicket  that  the  floodlights 
failed  — a setback  that 
recalled  the  ready  wit  of  Sir 
Alf  Ramsey  when  some- 
thing similar  once  hap- 
pened at  Portman  Road. 

“How  long  do  you  think 
they'll  take  to  fix  them?”  a 
flannelling  Jimmy  Hill  des- 
perately asked  his  commen- 
tary-box colleague.  “Ah 
hem  not  an  electrician,” 
was  Alf  s helpful  reply. 

Here  the  power  supply  to 
the  whole  area  had  foiled, 
and  had  it  not  been 
restored  the  match  would 
have  been  declared  a draw, 
because  England  were  still 
eight  balls  short  of  the  25 
overs  stipulated  before  a 
win  may  be  decided  by 
wicket-fall  or  scoring  rate. 

Match  report,  page  1 5 


Friday  January  12 1996 

France  pick  ‘rebels*  to  face  EngjanjtPg^  * ^ 
Athletics  nets  £2m  sponsorship>Pgfl^— — 

Guardian 

Wavy  line  that 
tempts  Wigan 
to  Twickenham 


Frank  Keating 


Skittled  out . . . Dominic  Cork  shatters  Hansie  Cronje’s  stumps  to  strike  a middle-order  blow  for  England  against  South  Africa  photograph;  mke  hewttt 


Francis  the  new  favourite 


Marlin  Thorpe  finds  Kevin  Keegan  and  Bryan  Robson  less  than 
enthusiastic  about  taking  over  from  T erry  Venables  this  summer 


Kevin  keegan 
and  Bryan  Rob- 
son, the  two  lead- 
ing candidates 
to  replace  Terry 
Venables  as  England  coach, 
appeared  to  rule  themselves 
out  of  the  succession  yester- 
day. insisting  they  would  be 
staying  with  tbeir  clubs. 
Bookmakers  immediately  in- 
stalled the  Tottenham  man- 
ager Gerry  Francis  as  the  6-4 
favourite. 

The  Football  Association 
will  now  have  to  decide 


whether  these  pledges  of  loy- 
alty are  unequivocal  or 
merely  soccer  etiquette.  Cer- 
tainly Keegan’s  views  seemed 
the  more  steadfast. 

“I  am  interested  in  manag- 
ing nobody  but  Newcastle 
United,"  he  said  yesterday. 
His  chairman  Sir  John  Hall, 
who  would  fight  hard  against 
his  manager  moving,  then  put 
Keegan  on  his  honour  by  res- 
ponding: “The  club  is  de- 
lighted with  his  further  com- 
mitment to  our  future." 

Robson's  pledge  to  Middles- 


brough sounded  arguably  less 
watertight  "I  have  18  months 
left  on  my  contract”  he  said. 
“And  I won't  be  moving  while 
I'm  under  that  contract." 

Earlier  he  had  been  even 
less  emphatic  about  his  likely 
reaction  to  an  FA  call.  “If  it 
was  ever  put  to  me  by  the  FA 
I would  answer  it  then.  I will 
come  round  to  that  when  the 
time  comes." 

Robson  is  the  man  many  In- 
side the  game  would  like  to 
see  replace  Venables.  As  his 
current  No.  2 in  the  England 


set-up,  the  former  national 
captain  would  offer  the  FA 
the  continuity  and  calm  tran- 
sition it  is  seeking  for  the  1998 
World  Cup  qualifying  cam- 
paign which  begins  in 
September. 

"That  will  be  one  of  the 
major  factors  when  we  sort 
the  situation  out,"  acknowl- 
edged the  FA’s  chief  execu- 
tive Graham  Kelly.  And  the 
International  Committee  mem- 
ber Ian  Stott  whose  criti- 
cisms played  a part  in  Vena- 
bles’s  decision  to  quit  also 
alluded  to  Robson  when  he 
said  his  choice  of  successor 
was  someone  “currently  in- 
volved in  the  England  set-up". 

If  Keegan  and  Robson  prove 
immune  to  an  FA  plea  that 
“your  country  needs  you", 
then  Francis  would  be  an  ad- 
mirable alternative,  with  the 
advantage  that  he  operates 
without  a contract  at  Totten- 
ham; his  only  pledge  to  them 


is  that  he  will  stay  until  the 
end  of  this  season. 

Two  things  seem  certain 
about  the  succession,  how- 
ever. The  next  England  man- 
ager is  unlikely  to  be  a 
foreigner.  “We’ve  always 
been  reluctant  to  go  outside 
England,"  said  Kelly.  And  it 
will  not  be  Ray  Wilkins.  "I  am 
not  experienced  enough  for 
all  that,"  he  said.  "I  have 
a big  job  at  QJPR  and  want 
to  stay  and  finish  that.”  Un- 
less that  was  soccer  etiquette 
too. 

One  intriguing  possibility 
has  still  not  been  totally  ruled 
out:  a change  of  mind  by  Ven- 
ables. Fuel  for  this  theory  was 
provided  by  Jimmy  Armfield, 
the  FA’s  special  adviser  who 
will  help  in  the  search  for  a 
coach.  Yesterday  he  said:  “I 
still  think  a lot  can  happen 
between  now  and  July." 


David  Lacey,  page  14 


F WIGAN  rugby  league 
club  do  pick  up  the  gauntlet 
and  enter  a team  at  Twick- 
_ enham’s  Middlesex  Sevens 
in  May,  it  will  be  both  a volup- 
tuous gesture  of  reconcilia- 
tion to  mark  the  end  of  the  100 
years'  war  and,  at  a stroke,  an 
answer  to  the  fevered  but 
hitherto  untested  tap-room  de- 
bate of  a century  about  the 
quality  of  the  codes. 

Imagine  the  drama  if  Wigan 

played  in  the  final  against  the 
England  RU  seven,  who  have 
applied  to  the  tournament  for 
a late  entry  as  they  seek  mean- 
ingful competition  in  the  ab- 
breviated game  in  prepara- 
tion to  defend  next  year  in 
Hong  Kong  the  world  title 
they  won  at  Murrayfield  three 
years  ago. 

The  Middlesex  Sevens  cele- 
brates its  70th  birthday  this 
year,  so  it  should  be  even 
more  of  an  end-af-term  middle- 
class  boozers'  carnival  than 
usual.  But  if  it  pitted  Wigan 
against  England  for  quarter  of 
an  hour,  no  one  would  dare  lift 
a hip-flask  to  his  lips  fbr  fear 
of  missing  something.  Imag- 
ine the  match-ups:  Under- 
wood v Offiah,  Carling  v Con- 
nolly. Guscott  v Tuigamala, 
Clarke  v QuinnelL 

Even  as  Wigan  were  mak- 
ing up  their  minds  this  week, 
their  chief  executive  Brian 
Pickup  said,  with  challenging 
resonance:  “We  always  enter 
every  competition  to  win  it,  so 
we  would  select  the  strongest 
possible  squad  available  to 
us.” 


Prescott  for  many  years 

thereafter  defender  of  the  faith 
as  secretary  of  the  RFU  at 
Twickenham. 

The  man  who  was  to  sue-  ■ 
ceed  him  in  that  post  the  then 
Fit  Lt  R G H Weighill,  played 
wing  forward  that  springtime 
afternoon,  which  brought  the 
Rugby  League  men  victory  by 
15-10  Within  a year  the  Capt 
and  Fit  Lt  retired  behind  their 
drawbridge,  never  again  to  oc- 
cupy the  same  playing  field  as 
subordinates  from  the  Rugby 
League.  . , 

Yet  at  the  lunch  before  that 
1944  match,  its  organiser  Capt 
Stanley  Wilson  of  Northern 
Command  had  made  "an  ear- 
nest plea  for  the  playing  of  an 
annual  Union  v League  match 
in  the  hope  of  eventually  heal- 
ing the  breach". 

“in  my  view.”  Wilson  con-  • 
tinued,  “the  line  between  ama- 
teurism and  professionalism 
is  the  most  wavy  line  that  has 
ever  been  drawn."  It  was  to 
remain  so  for  another  half- 
century.  more  and  more  wavy 
but  enduring  all  the 
same. 


I forced: 
| the  firs 
k that  w* 
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Keegan . . . staying  put 


T SAYS  something  for 
Twickenham’s  bold  new 
un-shamateur  regime  that 
such  a match  is  even  a pos- 
sibility. The  Old  Farts  of  only 
six  months  ago  would  have 
had  a fit 

Mind  you,  for  all  Twicken- 
ham’s unutterably  snobbish 
ramparts  since  the  great 
schism  of 1895,  it  was  forced  to 
let  the  walls  come  tumbling 
down  during  the  century's  two 
wars.  In  front  of  me  now  is  one 
of  the  most  collectable  of  sport- 
ing match-day  programmes,  a 
parchmenty,  dog-eared 
sheet  dated  April  29 1944 
printed  for  the  Rugby  Union  v 
Rugby  League  game  at  Odsal 
Stadium. 

The  League  team  was  made 
UP  of  sergeants,  seamen  and 
corporals.  Prop  forward  for 
the  Union  side  was  Capt  R E 


was  also  an  en- 
forced amnesty  during 
the  first  world  war,  one 
that  was  too  long  ex- 
tended by  one  Welsh  village. 

Thus  it  happened  that  in 
1923,  in  a union  game  between 
Morris  ton  and  CwmllynfeQ. 
the  referee  stopped  play  and 
abandoned  the  match  after 
five  minutes  when  he  learned 
that  Billo  Rees,  home  on  holi- 
day from  playing  rugby  league 
for  Swlntcm,  was  enjoying  foe 
game. 

Both  clubs  were  suspended 
for  a month  by  the  WRU  in 
consequence. 

Nor  could  Twickenham  stop 
league  men  infecting  their 
sanctity  during  National  Ser- 
vice duty  back  in  the  1950s  and 
early  1960s,  most  famously  at 
Grange  Road.  Cambridge. 

It  was  there  that  foe  cele- 
brated bundle  of  belligerence, 
young  Alex  Murphy,  was 
selected  at  fly-half  for  the  RAF 
to  mark  the  redoubtable  M J K 
Smith  for  the  “Union  Select 
XV”.  First  tackle,  Murphy 
crash-lands  on  the  whole  pack 
of  initials. 

"Hey,  steady  on  there,  Mur- 
phy, this  is  rugger,  old  boy,  not 
an  organised  execution,"  says 
the  clipped  Winco  who  Is  cap- 
taining the  RAF.  After  treat- 
ment, M JK  is  immediately 
given  foe  ball  again,  to  be  met 
simultaneously  by  another 
stupendous  Murphy  tackle. 

“Look  here,  stop  this  at 
once,  Murphy."  orders  Winco. 
“Don’t  you  realise  Mr  Smith 
isdue  to  play  at  Twickers  on 
Saturday?" 

Replies  Murphy:  “He  wont 
even  be  playing  ruddy  domi- 
noes on  Saturday  if  he  tries  to 
jink  past  me  like  that 
again!" 


Save  money  on  your 
home  insurance  and  spend 
a little  extra  on  your  home. 
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Highbury  pair 
face  FA  charge 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,547 

Set  by  Mercury 


RUCE  RIOCH  and 
Terry  McDermott  face 
a charge  of  bringing  foe 
game  into  disrepute,  after 
Wednesday's  touch! ine  bust- 
up  at  Highbury,  writes  Martin 
Thorpe. 

The  feet  that  what  the  lines- 
man described  as  “an  aggres- 
sive verbal  confrontation'’  was 
seen  by  a live  television  audi- 
ence may  force  foe  Football 
Association  to  take  action  even 
though  there  was  no  physical 
contact  between  foe  Arsenal 
manager  and  foe  Newcastle 
No.  2 during  their  stand-up 
row.  described  later  as  “hand- 
bags-at-five- paces  stuff  — foe 
sort  of  thing  that  can  happen 
in  the  heat  of  foe  moment  dur- 
ing a game"  by  the  Newcastle 
manager  Kevin  Keegan. 

Rloch  and  McDermott  have 
14  days  to  give  the  FA  their 
views  of  the  incident  which 
followed  David  Ginola's  red 
card  for  elbowing  Lee  Dixon 
in  a pulsating  Coca-Cola  quar- 
ter-final, won  2-0  by  Arsenal. 
The  match  referee  Gerald 
Ashby  was  also  ordered  to 


submit  an  instant  report 

The  police,  who  went  into 
the  referee’s  room  after  the 
game,  will  not  be  taking  any 
action.  The  incident  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  discussed 
at  an  Arsenal  board  meeting 
yesterday. 

If  charged  and  found  guilty. 
Riocb  and  McDermott  would 
face  fines  and/or  touchline 
bans.  Rloch  admitted  he  lost 
his  temper  after  McDermott 
allegedly  said:  “You’ve 
punched  a few  players  in  your 
career.” 

The  referee  has  confirmed 
he  sent  Ginola  off  for  the  el- 
bowing alone  and  not  as  foe 
result  of  a second  yellow  card. 
Keegan  intends  to  appeal 
against  the  earlier  booking. 

Ginola.  who  will  now  have 
to  serve  a three-match  ban,  is 
one  booking  away  from  a fur- 
ther two-match  ban.  Keegan 
expressed  concern  that  these 
problems  could  persuade  the 
Frenchman  to  leave  Newcas- 
tle. “He's  very  down,”  said 
Keegan.  “I  would  hate  to  lose 
him.” 


This  is  not  obviously  cheering 
fare.  You  can  understand  a 
publisher  choosing  not  to 
issue  a new  Graham  Swift 
just  in  time  for  Christmas. 
Adrian  Poole 
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VLB.  Answers  to  anagrams 
wffl  be  found  in  the  library. 

Across 


1 1t’s  pointless  John  taking  a 
month  to  find  Mary's 
husband® 

4 Mum  copiss  forms  (6) 

9 Vista  in  Blenheim  (anagram) 
(3.9.3) 

10  Loves  to  indude  Verdi,  not 
one  to  exaggerate  (6) 

11  see  12 

12,1 1,15  Man  hopes  to  get  to 
his  chef  (anagram) 

(3, 5, 2, 6,2 ,4) 

14  Worked  hard  to  get  model 
tipsy  (6) 

15  see  12 

18  Having  car  and  no  money 
one  abandoned  self- 
government  (8) 

21  Tyrarrt  rejected  poSoemerii 
thanks  to  Hill  (8) 


22  Left  out,  elect  two  follows 
to  enter  result  (6) 

24  Not  a genuine  buyer?  (ii  ,4) 

25  Eccentric  nurse  goes  round 
to  get  soaked!  (6) 

26  Paid  for  a half  bottle  of  spirit 
(6) 

Down 

1 Have  Jack  standing  around 
Heal  Office— people 
worship  him  (7) 

2 One  may  be  going  downhai 
fast  (5) 

3 Friend  takes  five  eggs  and  a 
cake  (7) 

5 Something  nuns  wear  at 
horns,  naturaJ/yf/) 

6 Summary  plus  something 
charged  fbr  accuracy  (9) 

7 It’s  shiny  and  leaves  pan 
Reaming  Inside  (7) 

8 Held  by  a gH  or  out  of  the 
sea  (6) 
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13  Brief  ended  without  ant 

being  cut  (9) 

16  Threatening  to  ring  less 
in<7) 

17  Greatest  and  once  the  t 
Turkish  regiment  (7) 

18  Time  to  break  off  course 
1 9,20  He  met  it  in  Cheam 

(anagram)  (3.4,7) 

23  Surface  of  gem  an  exp® 
inserted  12  inches  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 
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